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PREFACE 


Some friends and pupils of Mahamahopadhyaya 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha desired to present to him a volume 
of Essays on Oriental Subjects when he completed his 
sixtieth year on 25th September, 1932. The proposal 
did not materialise till the 13th of March, 1932, when an 
Editorial Board was formed. Work could proceed only 
when a publisher ready to finance the publication was 
found. The Oriental Book Agency of Poona having 
agreed to publish the work, the Secretary of the Editorial 
Board issued invitations for contributions to scholars in 
India and outside on the 9th of November, 1932, and to 
Pandits of the old school on the 12th of J\Iai*ch, 1933. It 
was then intended to present the manuscripts of the 
papers to Dr. Jha in April 1933. In spite of the short- 
ness of notice the invitations met with very good response. 

The presentation ceremony had, however, to be postpon- 
ed till the 24th of November, 1933. On that day a meeting 
was held in the Vizianagram Hall of the Allahabad Univer- 
sity for this purpose. The Chairman, the Hon’ble 
Dr. Sir Sita Ram, President of the Legislative Council of 
the United Provinces, the first post-graduate pupil of 
Dr. Jha’s, presented to him the manuscripts of the con- 
tributions received. At that meeting the Secretary read 
out or referred to greetings sent by Sir George A. Grierson, 
Professor Otto Strauss, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit Gopi- 
natha Kaviraja, Mrs. Rhys Davids, Professor R. L. 
Turner, Professor Charles Bally, Professor A. B. Dhruva, 
Professor S. K. Belvalkar, Dr. R. P. Paranjpe and Dr. 
N. G. Sardesai (proprietor of the Oriental Book Agency). 
Speeches were also made by Rao Raja Pandit Shy am 
Behari Misra, Mr. Panna Lai, Maulavi Syed Mohammad 
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PREFACE 


Alt Nairn, Dr. Tara Chaud, Dr. Ishwnri Prasad, Pandit 
Iqbal Narain Gurtti and the Chairman on the great scholar- 
ship of Dr. Jha and his services to the cause of education. 

Arrangements for printing the Volume, however, 
could not be made till after a year. Progress in the Press 
first selected was extremely slow and \vq had later to change 
over to another Press. The Volume is now, at last, com- 
pleted. On behalf of the Editorial Board, the Secretary 
offers his apologies to Dr. ,11m and to the kind contri- 
butors for the great delay in publication. As most of the 
proofs had to be corrected locally there must be several 
mistakes which would not have escaped the notice of the 
authors. We crave their pardon for not being able to 
send them proofs. It is melancholy to contemplate that 
during the long time that has elapsed between the receipt 
of the papers and their publication as many as six 
contributors have left us for ever and one member of the 
Editorial Board is also now no more l 

Our intention was to present the volume to Dr. Jha 
oh‘ his completing the sixtieth year but circumstances 
delayed its publication till the end of his sixty-fifth year 
May he live long to continue his untiring labours in the 
interpretation of our past culture and to inspire younger 
Sanskritists with the noble example of his devoted service 
in the cause of Sura-Sarascatt * 

K CIlATToPAPH YA YA , 

Allahabad, Secretary, Editorial Hoard, 

15th September, 1937. Ganganatha Jha Commemoration 
Volume. 
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Professor Otto Strauss wrote to Dr. Jha from 
Breslau : — 

Dear Mahamahopadhyaya, 

It is this old and beautiful title among all you bear, 
with which I beg to address you on your GOth birthday. 
Bor you have been a real Upadhyaya to all of- us who 
strive to understand the philosophical systems of ancient 
India. Without your works on Mimamsa, Nyaya and 
Vedanta I could not have written the humble contributions 
which you perhaps know by name. You appear to me as 
the happy blend of the ancient Pandit with his depth of 
knowledge and of the modern scholar with his wide 
horizon. May God grant you many years to come in 
such a freshness that you may be able to continue your 
labour for the good of all who are approaching the jewels 
of ancient Indian thought. 

Yours very sincerely, 
Otto Strauss. 


Prom Sir George A.. Grierson’s letter to the Secre- 
tary : — 

No one values Dr. Jha’s learning more than I do, or 
can be more grateful to him for what I have learnt from 
his writings, and I should consider it an honour and a 
privilege to have an opportunity of showing this by a 
contribution to the proposed volume. Unfortunately, 
however, owing to advanced age and failing eyesight I 
have been compelled to relinquish literary work and must 
therefore regretfully decline your invitation. 
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From the Right Honourable Dr. Sir Tej Bahadur 
Sapru : — 

The tributes which have been paid to Dr. Ganga 
Nath Jha are none too high for his great intellectual 
gifts and his achievements in the domain of scholarship. 
Of him it may truthfully be said that no graduate of the 
Allahabad University has done more for the advancement 
of learning than he, and no one lias in recent years 
vindicated the claims of Indian scholarship among the 
learned societies of the world than the great Pandit who 
combines in himself profound learning and deep reverence 
for our ancient culture and philosophy with a marvellous 
faculty for interpreting them to the modern world. His 
learning and his intimacy with everything that is best in 
our philosophy and culture is reflected in his daily life, 
his purity of character, the simplicity of his ways and his 
inveterate contempt for the advertising methods of 
modern life. His conservatism may try the patience of 
the present day reformer but it also extorts his admira- 
tion for its genuineness and sincerity. A great scholar 
and a fine gentleman, he has shed undying lustre upon the 
University of which he is the product and to the guidance 
and service of which he has dedicated years of ceaseless 
i and fruitful activity. 

Tej Bahadur Sapru. 
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PART I 


II iOT^T^ II 


( tfc %ftra3Kufc&i4T. ^nunsft ) 


'7mr5H^irwtKH?g X3f»a3R hxt: n 


sips ai?^^'m?f^^'ramf>!mEifitarafir3nwrani^:- 
»fmraigjWTi3 ^wxgfxraiferafiiwiiinig. i af?t si?w»jp!rhwi 
ms^fe^KWdMispraT'ir^^hitigsiftni^i ijjrarareiTnsipj sisPrafa- 
fiRpT3X3 Ff'Riry't 3T*rcra3iff%sf3STT3 fr^qriRx^fxxiiEjTRxqiift 
^X'hi'IMf'T 3T33TT3 XTP8 T 3TH 33|p33f=3 'i X3X3X8tOT33T PfxlJSrrUfa 
gfaxTig. I 33 3 PTO33I 33irSH113S=33tsf3 3 =1131=33: 
r 333T3T V.MP/XT: ] n .33i3^3 ; 3P323IwUIT ; 3T'T 


3333^33.. asjtsfq arfascw ^rgwfjisi sRaRsjjBonfH 3 

3fX3Xg3l8.3Tf3 f33lfanf3 3T3 3R33RX3T33 | afasg' =p fon3Tg" 
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% aag f^a^rur/aa ajar OT?3TatgHi5paa’ -jpaapaTfafip?- 
^fatigqtrapm. apatfajgijaappata arfma. a? wwiw 
a#t3«a ftarcfaj jfmwRt firausaappiisfa fm a 

’jpprwsfpataraa aaiasapapf • staa i ata a’rawjJnajnanfaaa , 
W *EfefsaK; ajj =n™ i 


aa atfjpfpn^mrapua?<!< $apafa agfaa'jfa anaifor aw- 
lapatfaaifaaatssaiPifaTraafaw, aai arapafa agaistgaawpa. 
a ai aftppmfarrsfa i ara ^'iga«r»i»namwa»iapaa 
faaaaiaaFafat^a faaro aftaiauinara: i aaisfa aiaavrai 
araaiata PraRiwRaaat amaiap apfejaaisaaiftai aisgai 
aa afoa'r saiaria i argafta: aa faan: sapft aa^aa i 
afea'mKipfta: atnatsa'taafaftaiorat aa ampsraniwra wa- 
^s^afapr at iftaftinpa agamaiai aaaraaRi anamafaiiaan- 
isfrapri aiaaptt atssg'jsaraapa a? aawfe^aafaftanaisfaa- 
aaavnftas-aftaipi aiaaifa ^papaoaiofira fa^iaai aisaPaa'k- 
waaaaw'iftt a i a>raFai a attafauwraat anissj^^ji 
ataaftaars^ aeai amraraT^aT 

a**feiaTft8a?n«N ata aa?a*mfR? i aa: 

onsN«r sipa: at swskiwe* aissaiaa: i faafa a ^gf^aemnrr 
faSRisfcrc ana -aigqTSJasfa saasiaw*! argai aa aft t >3^, 
^laainfa^^reaft^ft ^Ka^aa i aars^aa afa afta^aisg 
aia^^a aai flftffluTiWRl faaferai aafe faf^^aa i 

srart amor gfaa^af^f^wa i 


*n&RTafa5TaaT afaa a^aa a^a *iren: 


i. ‘fwigmai: 'mi: smnRamaft’ (i. i*. is) i 

"5to (awawi) 5'^^‘ t mn ®t>4 a?§ wronv^Eia. • 

sriwi^grfwft i s^nn: ^raawq, srjjuias i 
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{^mw’sii: afirarapm aerfirorgspiR- hrj r tort 

ggrit ^nn<T#it i gns^gptufpraRggr s^rw w. rt ; 1 w-wgfrc- 
srefcij atf^tr RJ vR: i gg gnaiTOTRf^imnmpT Tifcrat- 
siTsmriitsT r *r? sraDiRi utr* toPi, fttRR 

rtriPi. hirr ^ns^rafor irranr totttoi i Rpt %<# ffemfraiPt 

nvpmfcgr ? JftwHrorofjrRi firm : amzw.am 

TORRRtJJ SJtIKRT 3Tfa TIRIT 

ftggtetn jftnimrTTsorrs 5Rfa i g® ■. kzmmfrm- 

TR'RgT^nj. m rr rrto igfiJT'jfs hr jrrisPt f«r^rr5f5r3f*r?=rrEr- 

R»IRR,I fai!R RB^lPtRKRMTlJI SHIRR qftiJOJRRI- 

gftl: 1 SR "U Rt SSTR'i RHSTRR 51TR!I#I!Bra RTRSfRpI'RT 

aiRRRrais. sfRiRfir WRRg^ncR mz Ortt: zarnmni- 

RRRRtRITORTgTTORli »RpI 5R 3Hq TO^ft SHIRig S^IRI- 

■RURifit hjPi wrir firm Piur sipriPi i TOg shir 
TPRRTPrT JR3RT R5RR sgi H5f5gjflinR TJRI^IRUn'J 
Htt RlfiRTpl 1 TH •pfaPWSnpiF’W RTTOtR iRtiTR Rs W - g HI- 
cmft 1 sft Pitr g 'nsft T?r Rmtft HRaaiHTsnn^q i* 
ssfuRsfrot § gfHrour ritssjr: RmfS rur sfisigRcrifim 
gsRHpf waresri: h 3 »R=r i 3RR g RiggiaR^j mirir gra^Ri- 
hiithrir gnRifa JnRHTOsfa ifijRipggmgqftn issrutoti 
%?t<i: i grfiigj?gjnRjR5f*iR5sr'i tijr ri -RR wuRiiigni 

- *i(57n, aRoiimo’R =5 HpinnsunjiiTORt imii !•.■„, i 

SUHRlUHgiTTllSira gr^R I JlilliISJTtsRISSTT, HSSRER 51 '■'«»*«y 751 g^R | 

sriutorrtsrr g graisRRg RHg, 53HR3 IHUgr 
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gvnaraa i su§ ^*u am ar i sTigmaa ga gifgaigl fatgR.ggau:- 
atr: i afore; foarfre maw >aa wrmuimm fgaiftai wfasafot. 
wifi fe aagaaaaafogmuasfa mwwm: mamBRrm^rFmr araaifa 
lamasmaisTfoi. awft wfo^cwawTTmgamvwmwvuTsg^reisfaK 
gaefoi asa i afta amaim'lroftmutgmriwmaafoitmuami- 
mwuamftawaFgaisvf^a l afaaissajfggn’ aigaafifoaanaan 
at grawig raiwamaTaaTgrgaT'awcaa afre?w afararaan-igre, 
aarsfa upmwRiwi aafa amarua giggrgugaaasa PraRWiag i 

aaa wamwiaataafg araaifa w-aaui: aarsaai aaiaa 
Praitaataf'-r wwwrowi fraraw'rauuaiai Pnfawai aaaa aaafs- 
aiuifeaaaraT. war faaa arwa PraRiagjmaaiaiJa wngfa 
a*Rmata *5 aiaag amapaig mfa watfw afcaaa aaiawia- 
aaanaaaa araa foaaaiai^cfoi i am fir— fsaiassaia aggai- 
:^f^rg^^w , 'aaaTaimsgaaaa' fa ga gaaxaa aaafa qagare<a- 
fojsairaaaagqig jugtrraiaaaisgajaa sfa aspsag i aaagantag- 
‘wait aigaraa a^sare, *i aaaasrrfa, « auafireifoat’ jfa 3 * 5 i 

mmraiwamia aaareraisfoaPr araarfa snraRafmagawiare — 
‘«=a mg: mwa asaRig, sf aaaisifa, a anaRmfua’ fit araafg- 

Bwuftaa'r." I -swaf mwt aiaai ga^aia, u wifoa' fa 

fifafiaafaaiaia * i 'a*a mwt aiaa na^anf srg araaafa- 
uftararg 5 i ara gar% aiaaj afiafka^rafra»a araare gigaspg- 
aiaiW'A ftaraafpreaianrerr avaaar; I aa aaTas^aia faaia mg 
aareftapaigaiaaTaamaiwaaira aaavaaiaxanawi*? UFaFaa- 
gagg, aigfoaai aaiawtaaamaa a^aagaagarjag 0 I a 


i 


v a. 1<; 


3. a. a. i. as. 3. ft. a. i. a. *a. 

saw. a as. a. afaa. *?. »i. a. 

fr. *i. a. 3 . g. a. ai. at. a. s. is. 


a. a. g. 
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11 

Sd^FTTFTTR — R?JdFTT <$?fw h.- 4 i-m r^ 


II 


apaara: aar— aapr^rcfagRa 

II 

Stf 

II 

t^^ai ^tHraant H^tppaa* d^isa 


II 


^ a^np^a. 1 SHF 3 ! tPPJRTPT 

FTo^a 

; i ^MW^n- 


*jij: | ) ^mTn2ni: I v SF«n hwjvum I I e JTW7^. 

I 3 o%TOW5^rar«?J i < - f TX T i' tppnxrjTt i 


■jo sr#m5tt ] sifcwtafei I 1 1 


JiramftiiS!?: ftst saiwtrarsrpf:' 

II 

iX 

11 

( jfR^sii ) 




qiisa qafim a? *&* % *wig^q 


II 


srftma 

It 

« 

II 

( arosT^iq, ) 




^martpH nfMm PnjslftisFsrcsrarasq 


II 


Bg^g# W— alPT^Tg^Trorag 

II 

S« 

II 

qiS'sragqmjft— qauiahi^i: 


II 

* 

fSffai: CTnfrsroni ^ni ftarcansareraq 

II 

sq 

11 

‘qatfaiM’-fW^ai Wgf’nfiJiftn’ 


II 


vasaraqH^iT— ‘sftnmam’-gcCT qqra 

II 

« 

11 






[& I I 



sqqr^Tfrc: 


sft: 

( v« nlvnTOCTPft aftft, stototo ) 

tott Pratift>2rf 8ftftr^rocftorq_ n 
niiTOt^smRiftfTOTOisft fftrroft n 

TO=ftsm<ritren?jHTO toto sirersfe «iftwrawraflfiRr mRr- 
fftsfar fftfftroft i to ^?ifts ftTOfTOiroroai fftjjrotffcpm: 
toto Presiwftsft 'srot grfftftres ?Rt g?TOrg.gfiraiTOm, i toti- 
tofi ®mi re^RTOftm arovreroftir i ft sjftrara- 

iflfesi: TOTO re^RftwftsftspST^lft ft<T TOatTOM Wi<i.MftraW3rt. I 
*ifenft ProPt ftivfr TOfttP! Fftsa to. toisTO 'rTTOiroifft- 
EqTOrc'aPsrsFFTOl TO: ^tyJr?ftqft^lTOnftftsftmftTOf%ftni.l 
tega *nroii5"!iw:TOMt8TOftfft i qr fftftma w s*rot i gr- 
g^RwfftTOr ftftft toRi i 


F *1 SifftTO *lftWTOTTOreTO5.UlfftgT m WTO'l^ftTOII- 
TOftR: I ftTOTOI ftWTOTTOI TOTO *TT TOftftg fftsi 

fftvnpFIT nTi^i'TPT: I TO *tfis PanTOcTITOTTpTETO:, STO- 

1:1 :,*-M n 1 p- 1 1 * '4 JTOTO9W ^Ippftfft Ptuffcl ti TO ftTO: I 


gTOTTO ’TTTOfil gaatfft I TO g^T^TOT'ftTTO: TOITO TO ftTOPTTTOT. 
ftftnftrolsfft fftTOTOBTO^TO tfTOTO TO TOTTg. atlMIW TOfft 

g arc i =n fa g TO g troftrofiftfraft i aro g ang i agfagrowg 
TOT g ^tfroro’iftisftg i "ftr:TOiTOg- 
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*R43W4 4T VIHr^OtSWT SfcT 4 474414^1 : I 
44 4lf^T4.447444T45T44 I 4^14144*44- 

fa4ft<jp?4fcr43“3 

4>Roffaj4T ^TT ^ £ 

4 gpt irfc^mt ^11^4. 1 anrs 5 w5rm srfa4T^- 
4*44fa 4 ^ 3443 ” ^^^ft^frPifwm^r faTHfofr sfifaT?* 
^T^nrrq- I tr^f ^ ^teTfJFTFirJIT^ fefoi I 4444rf4474- 

RR*T 4 fa 4 Tft 4 £i 4 > 1 w 3 zTi^aT^^^rf^T: 1 T &am f fo m 
4t4T 4 ctpi^ 1 31344*3 
4t4f4ws: \ 4 ^?rr4: 3t5Rraral*M 4 , 4 ft 1 

T^TSJ 451 7K4 ST4 f^T'^fcRXF544 1 ?4I?ft 441 I t Rf^T^ T 4 ^cf 
4-W4H 3 * 4*4 g*w yios^qw o^qr vmr n4<frft 4 

ftsi4: 4^4 *T44T^ W 4 CT4T ^441*44134 4 ft 44, I *j%44T- 
ft*U 4I4R^% *74^4 R *fT$4fft 7T =4RTf4W4T4T ?f4T*4- 
J?ft ^MHI+KM ^fa Orr: J 3Tfq =4 *T44 44 Tlfoftfd 44 
Hqftjftjcll'-'SM fa ^ N'-hK4piT4*T) <4'4RT4?.f^f4 ^fa j R dR^Hg rpf- 

$4ffa Hr-lfa-i: I 7TT =4 4144*4 4?4: ^1^4^544^4 44fa ^g 
H4^40RlTWHlf4 4l4rW4Tq r f7I^ 54 4T4T?I^V4rsPr 4T4: 

44 I 4T44*4 4 4lf4f*4iT ^iftf.fifcT 4 4^4414^ TITSfa | 4 V 4 : 
7T%4I 47414*4 4I4W3R44 45 4g *l-sg 44f54f40fr 4faq*4*?ft{% 
4T^RT^443^T4^’T 4144*4^74144. 4^744 I 4T44T44 ?|\jfrf - 

f^4TW4^!R4r4t4t 3TT4** 4 3 4441^^14 I 4RrT4rqff4fd*4 I 


Udl^l TROtf^RNTf^T^^r 4T44 41^4 fad-TItjRiTftq^: | 5^4 rr^ 

_444t4^ 71^?T4t 43°TT44^r4^4I g4: 47fa — ?fd 47 * 4 d d u l *4 4-' RT- 
477*^4. | 4*444 d\ 1 '-t| A^t4lRr M\vt*M 47^4*4 44j 34 ^ | ^t 44{4 f^ 
5TCftc4lR[*4% PT4?mf4fe57m^44I4: I 44T %R4lfq y iW*4 ^ 4 . 

7TT^4)4 5?gTTvT4T44fcI %T I ST*fac4lftF4% fo4jfT4T- 

741*345^414 71F44I4:, 71 Rt£ f*4 | «^T!TR 747Tg4Rtc44*JT* 
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*pragoR9 aa RRaa a ancarafa: gflraiq. I ftftaaR %3a?rreRna 
w?rr HijDtiq 315^51^77 aiswft ^Rt i qjgaig a^ta) ^imPrfit 
‘-hl^^^rlv[OJvTIrfi^ aaaftaaTRTaarRT 1 qTRa 2T7T, '37®TT 7? ITTTt:, 4 1 --4 

aart, aasaga: asal 5?n^teraRtas?nr5ra: ansaaisRaw 

SirtF''T^*U!3T*T!frT^'H 1 at-7 a 4 ! '- 4 f 71 4( I (4 o 4 4 r.| v 4 : 444- 

aaisfi aqrqasaTRq q^Rr sNrffaRravr ansjtsrateapricKTTriatartor 
3«n sratnrat l fra graftra; aa i q; isq-g^iqfii cqi^jrl q:- 

774747 ^41747444 qR44T aqFRft 1 374 44 q77^RjT7T^>7T=r'TT- 
ft^Tn-jirFcWK^ i^T g ^ is^ 5 T^arfirRr 4547: i am qlaoir- 
ffa)saq>rcii faaTagarqa aWa aaapa frsramlRairq afra- 
$aqaa aqi^tasRayro ftajaaPa an^an I 


ft a fsPrat: ^ataaro fwraaroa i qTsna-TORaTaa- 
JmasisKats&RiWiqt: q;Rq 4 a§#a araTisrerasrtaaiaatsa 
snaafista aif&PTtior aaqaaPa i Rafaa;roa>scqq5aqraq;rc: 
734447 ftww i«t* | ?'iw ia^ s»naf fiRPHgtere to i ^gWlfta w qaaa: 
ate i siafeairoa 447444474744 ftfaai axaRt i 374444747 
RifRH 7 ^aaft<JimisajfSRaqn?a: i 443474734 T^raafeaT^aHT- 
qtaaTpaatf^aa: I aaai a 4457474^47474^4 i 777 ata 47 
aama'iaaamsaaaRiaRitatwsr^aRai i 44475757 gT^fafaat- 
aaTaaFaraaasRiPRnaRaTaaTgaqaiR: i RiaiaaaraaRisaaa 
afaaaaa: i 447 ai ? 7 fia a ^liaswimaai^a 47447447- 

qs.f 3 qqq 40 fa#T 474747 ft 44 : 7444744754741(4: I ai^aafaaR- 
44447174: | 


54 ataai afftrawarafeaiaaa^srfgaT i aa 3444147^74743 
‘qivR%aat 44’ 5744 47474754:4 aR %asj^uf 7 n%raaFWTa 7 rafJ!a 
afiwife i aat ^ qfit RiarfgaaPt 474777:, sa 44 57444 
44 ^wi+i^iai 474 44 7774*4 341^4 sfa a^ifa I 4477ft atfta 
aaa ^mr^'RnRaaqaaapF-: i saiaai 44)4:1743 gatPraarq 
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mvmto Rmrcuft*m.l sflr =r igpiBran <TORwras:n?i wig. 1 

7337 I 311 7 Pl33!TRl7lPl 73377 

mitw agwuiftTOffnft i sTfaiTrawjriisPt Tgmftiww i 
TOwgsf^crgflTOs’i flsigfa'. ll atflag <ig Si? aft W3WW 
drUmn i a gwufa^in?. I n^iigwi i ng w? nfS wuwftftTS 
ero=5w TOiftrafufii faSiwiiw a*n ^i wnw*3?53 to^h 
sraroyniT i arftwTS^^qiCTu sraww fimg TOtfaTOrermsr 
jfprsftf ^gS^reisuiRi'igiwi: wtsthwuwhii fro? , >T3’-’t?hT?Fi, 
•I *Mfi>I ITlfa fxTdlxxt'fcifclf'IdfSiTxIT I? '7 fxTETff3*TPT I 

sraranrarS Tiftarai 53 gfemm n 5wraTO3if?»33 gmrc- 

UIT333 1 3F33T 33T 3r<ipTTO7i7W 33lfa W3=T 3TTO BRTTTOg I 

siSgi^prewr fowanr TOsrnft ^"fatsnBnr to: i arwgsrow 
tfteffiT^rarsjrat » t<33 wjww 53i3inm OTiWigirtflra: 
iRuiwg'tTTRTi 3 3 ?n: I WTOrgaifnTftraifaTO'iiTl- 

totwtto i mro «r=?7g>wif*ra^-7ig>77ftmiT wfirwr- 
totrI HtfiTO^wiTm^aTi ‘g=7«3>7wgTO’ ?Rt gratifiswn- 
quRraf^: wifNfafir 3?73>KiTO33fatR7i33r33gRr fireTOWit I 

SixT-x.l 'vi 3*3 ■x3x3T 7r7T77g7373 vfT7^M*j'H+i [7 37x73^x77. I 377 3 
33 ! 3 7:-77JT337 3377 TTTTTOTOSRr TO iuSTTOWTO^pg. 
iTraiSTt 7n3W3TOxi I 3171 f7 3iH?gi7«?e;7 TUTOgTOft 
I w wto '33qg333r9TOr3fi3'TO7 nisi to Tift 
Sf777i7i?rTO ^ 73773771(7371337 I 3T«7g?TOfaSi'707t'TOiiflr- 
33lflTOr30( I 7 7 3-J 7?g37r7F7ST73I7 737fatlf7[3f7 TOJT: 17177 
71 377 313777(3 3337 773 373l-7j 17^33-7 I 


7ir77 3ft7^g7r3177T73T3fqT7g 777I377T7 73777777(7 333 | 
=77?7=g31pJ377 7^337tf^TOJ3TTO3:tH3 sM^Tlfxrcfsrdsft 
JJ"3 4l?77t7333 31x37 I 37 =7 771x7317177173 : TO ITWI3: I 

>U'x7(l«7ti77'f nftraiafliSTTtTiTmwi swgi 73 , 7?7ft ft; 



tfo Hfifaffift ] 23 

3RT *?nf*Ht ^f¥*rem?TT^ 

atESTBJ *13: MoiMiPi^WWft fa^Tg^fa^ - gHOTSIsf 

^ ^gng g i TO ^ srflraPiferewW' ^mwi? *& wk rjr i ser 

5T%3:TKfy^^n<^i t u^H>o^ g*fif*Ri i *rn? 

=q ^ ^ Gwfai ^g v ^d ntj^Rspuf^Ritr 

^f^Rrrc^nwFT 5Rf*ra®wfa5i^jur9irc I 

^«pcqcfif^itns?j ^f^ftfipiTfq^fTWRrR^^rJRWgs^o^^^* 
gTOictarc sRngt i sns^?- 

g^RK ^R-^TcI: I if^Rl^ >Tlft«r *13*1 

%&& ^ qtanRlwfiw: qj *\zK\w& 

q ^|q: I 3}q% fa<H<*Prfa*3Rr — sn^RH^nxef-^n-^T- 
^Ilct^TWIcri+li^T^QT^R^T 5 ^^ 5 1 ?^R«n?«rWI^l I 

g^qqi^q =3PRl3|RrN>R5 1 ^ U MW fa<£ 33F 

1 «l3?*t <*<TO»fW «WfT- 
5^ ^ufa, softer «iopsrra^s w.zmmmm, mwrt 

qoRj^^I ^^1*4 T g*itR3*J|*lf*R31?f gfta^tfRlTOrnRmt I 
<iq sq qtfolaRMn&'II&iJI^f^lRf ^INR*RT ^ITOir: I *R5«Tft*l*^ 
5T^lot **W4*R3 ^RRjf&f^RT ^iTii^Mqdgqf^fqfoqifq^^^TTqq 
^ur *w 1 ^ *w ^'if%t: ^jffmr- 

rqqsqfh^llt *Ttfcr *W ^ * ^ q; 1 

i ’SRmft 'Tq^rftT 

qjqrai^fe^isR^: i *Rii^bfa«rat £rt <a*«wh ^rh: ii ^rfr 
*qR<3<RTTCT ^RITSlRir^ 0 ! WnWlHtwwsflW * «Wfc«ra- 
■RqiR^Ri^l ^ara^sPira^RWg^RRift i 

q =q ^ra: 3s?re ^ ^rfe: l Rt*w^t 

^-.q ^Jnmn u sft , «uwPrePnrai: 
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aua Rtaaft a id'iP-d, aspr aafiRai, srfaaiaRftaw 

2 ’jaUvRIaa I IT •*tq|Rt II ^Itl TTUlTRT- 

aiaitqftsFia TUT I 



anaaaftfa: ii ^Rt awuugjaa. i aaafq gaararaoi faaiir faaiw- 
aRaa^aiftitaa Rarfaas^Rqa. i arcafaaaraTiiTtaa ~zj\ ^na^agaa- 
tjaaaiasfq raqam qiftaifqqaartaiamssfor siaa a qnHtgqqfa: i 
anaa ■a aamt ala una stfaiqiRTfegqBTa'iqaaiaapt- 
aRaalsatftfa fatm qqsafaqTaa TuaitRitafaaR.aTa a i =afff- 
qaaat arRafinaaia qaanaara qtaRTiaraia ^jarivnasfq aaq 2a 
aaitsfq qifoaFm aa aa i aatsaatiaaiaia ai& aqRaat ll ^aax- 
agatmaas «ia*tRi CTTta^gTaraaaifqqRiiRW fauqqTfataft aal 
gqprfafaftq;_i 

qfagaqaR3Rrai«RitKj5 aiavi gat areaiai qwiR qi gMH lsijsfa- 
ftfa maraa. i aa arnimniw gat *ma aaa. aarqaft araaia: i 
aqgrm ■Wi-.Ri& r |C*jmaTaaiaTMUi>Kq5aa RRaRaaua?: i aa a 
laareta qa=aaft aTqrangjfaateaia;: i qRiiafamr jr| gmta 
?aRa: ll swial aiatra qa RiaRtfara ajjqpjRqaawitg a 
aaranftaaif?;: I arPi qaaiaar aifa gakiifta qiaa gaful: 
qiaaqaTgRraataaiaT Maaa s'^ft a araaq i qft gqftfi qiaar- 
tiaia arrafa artqft urar aiaa aanaiaalaaaTaraqiTRraiai srai- 
aia i aftqatqaraiaR URsaFi taaRTaaaara'ra | a at 
qRRJil mq.rwaa qaiaa aut RanaaaarfirRi ai“qq j aaRaraaia- 
taa ntiaaa^qatT stiaRaaaRRiaiaanfq ^aiaiTEa^tiai^ i 

araaiaaaaq, Rwa gar tTaaTRiqiaRaftpaa tTaaraiqiaRq; 
Tjufafir aaisailWlsa: aiftaiftaaoja^a gag maa: i ^paar 
RRauaaOifaRaai a aft fafaiRRaftapammaqftjfa aarara I 
craaaaiRRai ft tiafaftfifa rasianaittia aaaa arai aa 



rja STpidSUWft ] 


26 


u| t-- fl^R ^JpRFR. I ^TTOTRI l* 

^ftwor R i ^ h %«rawnf?r 

fe dM-hifc iEraftin &r RrefWremtt wtMstawOTw 
=r?naP1I% ft JIRftfcI a H*! Uu°W: I 'tiRd W SHU^IgWai 
IdMnft'-f'W.^TPTT^^i n fe dlq^cR d. Jl l- 
:^ti ?iopr d-ddtdq. i aa g&a aqifta^ srit ii 

53KI tt^T rniPn^lwrfiRSITWcftTCarcftl: I a bereft: I 
T'lV*ruqi'i. 1 %cfi3qlopifq mI- 

n^atm: TO^Flftrorsfit i 

na <! i9tTOwftRiE3fesasmPBK5i^tq5iT- 

oT -tiKc^q i awsftftpatf 'T 3®t prafiraiftnsw— aniftRtfiFKn- 
5iwn: I wftit ''nftRagof Halqsaar- 
-;tF'Td'q-Ti , ; : i aa: sralq tUr-tdiiMqidi Pmt^a atnqnftqaiqaH- 
fqft’agteKiH'resTO ataft«R=ran i -spr^m a sftemn 5=r 
afeairaT ^arft wsrfgiiiPiqi*iraqi;jdlftiqKas*awiT»iila a^on- 
' • SIMM sijTOWl I Wil'd fa^rat asqftatRI gfeScrqUrETCHcft- 
firoft its^i=qiB'rat5ftK# 5ft ftqt?: i qft a ^R^snRgvfqstfij 
g^iurRTOiftRq' i ^RiotsfwK <nft»nPi"Mi«ii:, si sqiwmrra^qiT, 
inft Rrewiaagspi ?fa iTOsqrfk^rij. i 


sin ir^rrRRST qga^'tqqft?KsPr qRaa afinJfaftr qsrgr 
a3ftqfaatPre ! rag:i sroifPi'jfti'ifdRd tRoft *nm Rroifitqiisift- 
afttqnqtqsmufr atqiqftdnqqtSq i qafta sfrifeuii areraai 'qn- 
<qqft3 PMKWM'tUfi’i: 'rttipc 5% a a ar=*m I qraaa nfiiftft- 
did'Hia n^r 'iHdbiR'Mi4«N<RRiftRi ftrq'dKH. ara; afafta qaia- 
aiai nwa maisa uRitera Rtaa qa sal taS a aiasa^ i aqaafam - 
■dS;W<q 'taiaRiqqfliqaaaqsdRifdaTgFanaa aqataa a fdRma 
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a ate i awauft gftfta aftamlaara^oRaTfasaiftpsla I 
-■ aftftlaiFi sawa aailftw faasmw afisfoaa woftaansapr 
ftaaiaaiftaatfc anftft aa aaRra&a aaofa gjfata faqaaqai 
asaa gapforarrengaaata aaaia aaasureaiaa saiaa 
3 ft a aft: l aftfta safi aaa'iwi^awaaavagwRaaa 
• ara-aara: 1 a asaftsgqara^af Baiaasfaft I 

3$ a <ipif gatftaaa ftftuT ig 
aftiR.aiaiH'iB.iB aft aaft l ' gtai a c 
ama aaaa i tjaiT a anaur aaranT afeaaft ahapifaf : avftai , 
ijoarcai aattafaaftaft ftftaai qafaaftagtia aafti i aF-nann' 
iaarwauaariataaa i atfatw^Tfiaisfa a^a: aaaftj i aia ga 
“sanftaa anaiaat a a team i aafta^ftsau^arflaaia” 
^ajatafagisi i man garstatrift 3 agg aing soft scagTsaggiafagi 
a i 


arcana amaata anug g p i wuw a aia'm garni^a.! aai, 
at rt al f<.g agfiSa?: agi at ateiftaiawaVgataan: i aia 
ftansaqftti'aa.qiF.qawaiftl’-aTiEOTaa ag-.Baaiq.ga wnaaft- 
atftaBRiai3a'ifaBaaifaBraaiiaifa5iagrBaaiaiqiatr!.tipEi a|ft- 
gqaaamgjte aarnr $fij aia: l sgaitasaqfqataqtW agai- 
fTOianaaiftaaaiaaaiaftna wora^aBBJiigjaaaiqrciHaT a 3ft 
ala: l qaa^aaa. 1 aa atftqgai atrw.ggftaigft Baton aw 
a q-0'10 a^iaqpaa: 1 qtfga qtfRjftftaraaBfaaiaTa atea aia 
rfa aqfa 1 aai Blftaiaafta gategaiaam a'ta at farm rftj 3 


aa aoaaai: 1 aiaisfq aa*g lai ftaaa'ia gsft I aaraaBaraFtf 
anataaftai aai u _ ^wa 1 
ftwftararggtBi saiHK 3ft ara: I 
a^ftafqaarewaaraaaP^aftfata aarg^ftaaa aftPBaai- 
gag.1 aara fafftaurraw'iqaaiwa 3 aanjaatqwuTmfqfotz 



4= 'Trnasrar ] 3>rarafn:: 27 

fe Rrctfer jpg^q^sSgaRF&nspj sfaw: i 
5ifog=q er^B^n«WR Prat ^ ot*t4pj 

ifntqfafir 'qfs^nwisrctaq; angon aw ^ §«;<4i?i*ft> 

^nHbgSfonwn^ ?f?r =refcj i aqq^TPqwanswisraik i ag 
g=5 ?<r g^^gaifajaa afjpgaftTOTOTq^amtfg^q^repajar- 
ftlfifa «j>q 3jT!Tqof|q; I aqT §3^TFqqt aqaiatfiftr %gi 

*q«qjq g^ftfitq^sraqtft' ^ranfafafir I sT'rt g ^ngafirit- 
ftqrffl^qTg^fofrcnfasr m$: t qg ^%r#iwi- 

^rttsPr sr I at»n<|qfa^T ; a'aftqagj foqtaiftteftq^ I itJfqi’fcna’pl 
^^qpqqqtqsft a f^fa^arqqig I araa7>£§a?rewaqTrc vnrafo a 
STRTOhoq ftfiaqiMTfenfta?* staroiqspr ^qaanfisaiftfa: si^rosq 
: tra<ft$gnsTto'tpTwrewT3qtPift at^on wnqquftqi i 'jjragatt- 
ppimStefaRr f^BJI 


II ftm. n 



I 

cr^rlf ^HT 1 +^ k^^TSTO^H 

t^qtew^f =t f« e H, Wf 1? snifft^ «T«ra jftirfwB^TO- 

mfanvnraM*: 1 wift-** *<3 ^ »"» 

^«t?fit, <rat <&r ^5 sjrcraftmRi ’ra =’TWinT ,3 f ottto 

wRt 1 Wbri g «w> 

mftiR gfiiwTnf^ ■* * W^M^ki+wji' ,twfir 1 

itt^af^ftt irt w*C ‘®ngOT?m JT^aig’ 
fo^ppnrr &"#« 51 

TOiftsftfcsmftw ^5 ^ ftnmfira:, ^if^i 

BWPirrft >WM 3TR^ra'- frai «n^>m^wwn- 

^nf^ww^i wt wifVwng^> i ^- 

^ 35,1 

^ toh- 

'w ^ ^ > ** ^ ,ra1 ’ 

DO ffe, wn *» llrf ^ : ** ^ ,, T*’ ™2 
,-^T^vfflki^aKtai " ^mwTPmiKg «nr vx* »wta 
w« wfsfrfrf. <pu wr* 

fl^wiWniKW W*W WWSW- 
iunPr^rspw ^ ** a?’ T 3 W: 1 
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43, 3 ^iRT 3 girq^rp*. 

4 l« l W * il'fe«* 5*1 1 H 'fcC* M (m I I rr^- 

^tUFT l TU3 7r ^ FsFTFFT ZJTT^ | 

^ru^uiR^r { o5jrfH*iT^iTt ^Fji^n i ?u?t 

Ufrf^ltftrpRTSfa ‘PlFU^ (^-UT-?-?-?^) ^Fnf^TT 
* 16 , 3 *^ Pic^c^ i * 


^uPr — ^isfterpcof f% *R3^ f^r^, 

qufa^HTO :, ^[RT^ W^AtH IF U W ^U|^NU 4lfa? jfrf 
*W u f^PT ^Fruf^RTUT FfaUfrUTTrl, I ?UIT 3 n^T 
w4 WtufaUT ^T TO ^ura^ruf^: I fwFFFftFTT qtfaw^mPlW 
H 5 -TT 3 itfteX 3?. ^raVRI%TT *fT<5ftFftdI Ufef^TT, <JtT ^tSU- 
**5^, FUFT^UTRup^ 3 UfUrWrTFR FTFcTFT 3 *r$: *%<n 
TTfevir ^ mPd' ?rai ^ 3Wpjs)d!dpM.w ^r wri fift ?n q h re im^ sf 
FTPU <3P? FTTOTrUl tlfangtaf^ 
wNt u *F*urft ur^rm: Uu^ufesTHFrirmi: q> i 4^Ku j ^M^ 
FtuWFUUTPT I *Ff U Fqp^KUiiPr TTfeirl Trq- TOUTTlPl *g: | 
•i ftlM'5W£»jKuj fth i 

Mawi ’rerftreafta aa :n fe na i:aiMfa : I ajaastaa 
(%Ptr ala? ?ra a^awara amrfor a'raarft ^iwaarastfr arm- 
in3i2^im5nPi, aft waai aarai ‘tiw q?q- ^ q^. 

aRtwignfam ana i fitPnraaiPriTr^w aa f% f% a aigftiar. 
RtRi saaansgaafri: i f%fa?a; nta? aiai fana naai ^qrjqj 
Hiaf-Jiv.-'-l ai Tara, aifaRtiuiHifjaaaa ai ana i 

(%a aa aaar awTatngaaara awa i^farfa a aafa, 

»a aarfaaaaaaTaraa aK-K.-"-.*‘.>-ir nRTaaarrara. aai a a aj a- f 
sTa m;jujt" aanaiagaanrt awaiafaaaaaciw ain lamnfo 
•ftatwiafa: T.an.ar, artfoawrgaaa aai-aaanft laronaftn, 
ipa aaiiaf foiofiainitV-w aaf agrnmiaasfii aafgaana; 
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tjo aN<WI|ut ] , amaftaaiaH 

m&tftia afta aiafttfeftsaarcaq. i mg’faaiata&aora'ftan- 
gijafasaftaaTaiaia. i ^caraaa^mai lasiaa. anrfaraft- 
r' K 'T H ^ U a atataaaft PTI?!,, aiajftaaiS aajtai ftaftft, ‘?^HFI’ 
aaftTOpeJ ‘TOfelTa’ TO afcramaT&aTtl. 5ft. tfaft: 
ijjn 4 : i am aiasa aaiawm^iaimsfa 'faiaa ^3 ^aaiaaf- 
aPrasaaaaiamafaanftfa:’ ?ft weaa aqfttaiasam. I a^sfa 
ftiai ftimfttaai’ 5?aaa awaaaiaa^aiai aaarar ftmia 

ma aa alfaar aaiat amaama ftmft 3i?aai aaiaRmaf- 
aisatTatamaaaft aw a?aa!3aaaiftta3ini ami aarfaaaa fas 
a^fatatalamaft ftarcata: i 

ma aafatacafaarc: I 

aia a°raara: aaftfft ft aaai araftanai fasiat: i aa 
aarfaiafamiaa^r aiaaftasiat agaiaiaaaaaa a aaaal^aiaa i 
aar anfftmataiftaftsfa aariai fmmaTTOTaroia aft ftai 
ftaaa^aiftawaia: aat 'a 3araftaia ?ft ?ifi gaSaftftft I 
aa ftaaata:— 

‘maat: a:: atm: ? aaaafawfaTOa'laiift aaaigaa'?:’ i 

5fa ‘affttfftaaa’ (% at. H-*) ^anftqmaa aiaroftaaaa am- 
ftft® aa aiaftft aaa a tftasafangaSa gaaaft sass'tfoaa i 
aar fta a: aat: a aaiaafty: a aiaa amaarama aar. aataa- 
afa'Etawataiftfaftreaft ft am: aafftgmaft, aar a a aimTOta- 
aiaanai ftaaajaaiaHaraiaaT aift ^arataia: i 

(%a aoifftmataiftftaifaaraftsft aaiaafts: am aa aft aita- 

qafta:, araiaanai aaraaaia., saaa ftaifaaaamftaaia. I am- 
ai aflrataraaafananaataiaTftaiaaft, aaia aawa'tataftataiar- 
q^aammafaft ftaaft. maa a amma; aft aamSftaftat sifttasr'l- 
fii.aft \ 
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33 gqujjf nmPiasnaAisRr am mmiR u mf 1 T3 7 l;iT'T 3a[d 
3 c-npl lTiaTaa , am 3 acjaRai nmf3SR3ilsi*nai-*ei[3>H6.i>i<!t ’ll 

iflTi-?: sx 33 333 mnasnaS'SSTsmisinxfiissa'i sfa ■ aax 3 <fm- 
71 frfi asmsmsw I 3333 limsafa *1 M'-ilaHMa-n ^rg 7 T?Tql?lT - 
llpll-ilAS'l'+iTTl; l 3331 m« M i SlfexRi ax fesftX 1 

f%a ssRiRarsPr ciuiimw feaaxxiraa'tsfa gananaiRi 

:nft? 3? 3X3313 3?3 as Sfa aaiia-aillmRaJ 3313 313R33 313 
31333 ‘(HIT? faSJ 3? SI33 <pftT'Si 3 Rai 33iafs RllrJ.i am :l.‘*H.h, 

amain f/wx-an-i: sft amaOTmuRai as airsrmrgara, npam 1 
na tut: sum sfir <wP($wuia>«ftramasim'T arnara ar-ar-SHa sft 
axxaaiRaxnn fasnarnfaftim ataRORmsii 1 urat Rim mafa 
xjaampinfttsiatiraiiinasin feus narta g ‘arasrfcx’ S 5 ft*ERRaR 15 
feanfeliaRtria, mi 35 a a??a 3515:, mg: 35: 35T?:. Pml 
Jiuft awfa fen:, festrat ifta fenm, fei arat nbg feirfr, 
sxmfM^aferimmrnrfsRig'iafitama aF-sHig.iKai aasaa ari- 
4 HR«iawbywiIi 3 amai aa?aaH 3 >r.u<x angmirmgjRmfanaRa 
a fesxsra l aasasiaasnsfsxTa naxai aiganu rtia 33 a 
smsRoxn<gajFX3 1 sat xxasiaRnRftiMia, sraisferafo- 
Rarn a a-itKi iriy.Ki-n sT-r 37*33, inmfaaafrxH'Taxr 
®Rsssim i <1 a tr;-< 7 l riniaista Sanaa a ‘UTrafis’ sai TTir-aim 
ai<i 1 s* s 1 'is rv< . -a a R 3 sagas fexna ssmnrit? | 

•am SRtama^feai saw sanana sma 1113,3 g'aa a^ta ’ 
Sfh m 3«reaa ranis m, sfit fear 3 m a.<.ain*a : asfafsa <73 1 
am a amssxnimmggnifenia. ( feammmrorfena.) faamma 1 
an fefe am axntnaani gammaamaftjmmaa ahn^ 1 33 a? 
sfa as aa saafeaa jwsrR sanfSas <3x1 3 7* 3 stmfsaaa a ftmia’ 
<33 saasmamr . mim arfta rna a? aifa axfa aiijra qsrfa 
siarcsmsfifa sni fe.fnm*a : 1 



■jo BlmnnBt ] BBtqtBqmBIJ 33 

ara ( tem ) i 

arskaa Bar'a^Bara: q?q’ na qaBatat strang’ i ‘^rajfgg^fr- 
*rai q^Rung^pfepifafe:, aar ‘arfaifiB SBftag’ sfa at, ‘b?t: 
55m a^fa’ i<aTf% 5 ?t% 1 


• . aaaig ag:, an. TW: SBat a^fij, nastfit saar Ba:, 3 ^>ft B- 
rfr vFgpteiift<tcQi qatai ftaiggaiPrega gaqiori ana^a ws 
qiHq oraaa , st^bbt bt aa, bwm f£ BuaHafaigqaa, aa ouPuair- 
ai btsbibb, aitftigrenftai bib. ansa, amBHsfqqga'iai ggvnwi- 

fj^n^TJSoqifT^rnr 3 iB n ,B BlfB ql?iqaiIlflTg“-a?rt I - 3 .B Her aBSlBa- 

BgBqq iBiaiggaiPreiq samugiiiBi sra aa BiiTBpaiqnB 
aagtfa: ‘arSBB bt$tb am^SR} 5 ^ ini aaBnfaHaBit Baft 
■ 3 TTSR qia qTaaisaft’ m agRtaiggaiftaaiaiaBiir i qqfq 
a ? t bibRi ^fit ftsRtmnfta'taB ‘BBBTamf’sfiniciBiB'iB asaaiaifs 
■agRiBafaBBt a# aBifa aafa qaaigtaaa a aiaaBigiag, ara t>a 
BBtft asi, aB BBalauM^ w: fa«ift i ibibb qra: 
gam, gam W-, ara aiaaTBTTgBq?a aa'tn Bua~a,BBgBB 5 ft bbi- 
b g mKagiaTafBiaa gaaBa sft qr?qr gBBBiia«B aifei, a a B agciq. - 
atamti gq^, sft aiaa SBdiwi aaii i qr?g TpqaqBBfBft 

HBIB g B BTTTF^q aRtaiaBBriB , 3TB BB 3q|i(,<u|<q aSB7BlRl?matJ 
BIB I n /T B StfoaiaiBB WBaimamaql^m-q fBBTBT B BTBTiFcT 
f-Tnq i agmaa g b gaaBna-aafaft faara i 


Bg aaaiaa b gBq> 3 TB= 3 TR safari, a? a BB^B— amf? awa 
qgq ar mssgga} a'lBKilBRiTqr B fevaft, aoifaaaBJrfBqnma- 
uinnRiBaaiggja as bibb, siga.Ba, am qafaqaa.irfBqBw- 
onaiRiBBBissggfB aiaa bibb i am a Btra^maa amssggsa- 
'BmsgqqrqlBKnimi aa? ai^a, sa a strfoEBTaaiai Ba^aasi 
fBvma, am aftaaiamaTafa 3 TigqifrB,!Tr;igg 3 ma‘tBRqirqifB- 
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asjROjsKI 


fespamfaftfa %^aa i 


^ 5TiT Ml Off aRalfct 


maa ! aaRORiaROr a?m^a ^T^af a ^RTafewl^M^im- 

S34MV-T|^K<J|W ^RUp&jPiim 311^^ SfcT, ^PRTI HT- 

qi'+'U'+^fHfe: l amf^ snfl'iar aT^ms g^ j aH t mio T are - 
arOprafr sifa, a aaaa mmmnO^ , a^RORiraRna 

am a miai^ROIWMI^WIrl. smTtmtfmRa a a 

a^apRPFaT fta-afa afa Or a^imra sma *a anfoma 

X? sraateRfaai mrsft ima., afir srma a aRraa,aa mM aa; 

^f^^KOrai aifta aaapRH, -sra tier ana ‘arm faftqPica m 1 
‘mm ampraparaa’ wnfc. I *ra tpr £*ausfa am aa am- 
aaf^ofa, a^aasfa 2,^1 aa*EWra a? aaia\a pj;ap?fe*ifa a g 
-l^Hai ^mmifa, $fa ftRfpa: I ^ra *pt ‘m asJiof faamfa 
am*? sfeonfa asr> sfa aat Hnonrnrsa mjmspT fk^rrai: sam: 
^RPSfa 1 him 01 Orspra mga: 3aafa, a famaaiopa, afsa) 

^a:, srf^j aaa ^msj mria.Orama aa4*aa a^ana.l 

*mp*a, ‘anjRj^paaga ^sa: aiaifa af^7’ (mg: zj. \\rt. u) 
(•m f asfi k fauj: ? *am aa.H-W $fa mm wnro ivtfl fm^. 
H'tm-^:) am ‘am a?T aiTjsma «TB5g*am mmnojifo snf^mRna- 
ar.’ (sia. %\. v< m. 'O \ am ‘HmafaasRrcraa’ Srmfpmm srflR 
m^rna ^anf^R: ^aa fama nanra :fa aa, a^aa, aar 
Hi^apt sfa mar: mRfiaaaam?ft 3 *ar, aarja frapra , am 
vjamaROr^RPT Tjaararft, ‘TjaararaTfamicatm,’ (Pmar. a. s>) 
‘anra =jat thh fm?s:’ (^aaa a. v) ranffr HrauiHirnma nOra: I 
sra aa ‘m aapf fmrmfa , p? m a aria* nfecnfa am’ ifa ^mr?am 
*wm?aai faffsa^awfiai fmafa i f%a ftaosmft a ^. 
arRarmraj jjaif^aiaRjfreR aama a?iaf «rfaa. fmat: «r fam - 
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<15 uN<wiyt ] a^rftaaaRH 

5K^:, sEPrafaatggaiR ^prfrmws anpr saawr %mn., 
atfo watarn'Eaiaast ri<i.3?r aFREE&BRrcttra wi<j, ftrsml g 
aaTCTTaTat'fe'a «5llftqrafc a 'ETSRa'Rfa:, a%at3lftat<jMa}- 
qRUT^^Trl 1 aRR^fa: EERT aaRiaWaaR SRR f"T^ 
ERwW5!TREElf^«3aa3 I 

aai aaasErwsft waFat aatateaaRq. i aarfe— 

3Kq aaR h4s: *E5<nat awRa: I 
saga;: tag ftar liEsi^ *roa: ll 
sram gaa: gy 3^1 aw astRa: 1 
cfaaTafcraR a?R; faai anarft gf*RR, 11 
ar<rt a— agon atfoft PrOTRaraagt ferfranr: 1 

ftara ga'jjERi awra <Rifa a: 11 ?Rt ==r 1 
•rcraitePr— a afst^Ear a a? ? 2 Rt agga: 1 

a§a aaHanft aa: awTrattsaii 11 lanfir 1 

a^a ^PEEataaaRRar aaataqRft gaaEaraasa ag < fr g i3 
fEgaaTssaaaifts EgEgRorTftRTaaTfaa a 1 <$a are-Eiftaarcar- 
aiaaga atewaaRiaaR: <roan: 1 arareaiar: aaaaaiafa- 
PraaRataarai aaREjaaaEm HTa'-Rfaiaig 1 fta am-aa- 
atftaaraatat: aft afbEawa agga artraRRfiaaT aareifjRaa 
aaiPR a 'EaRaraf aanaa faaiaaaa aR, a a aar aarai aaf- 
araFa ^afeans? aa EEEtfaaaRaar Brafrafr faaam, aaaiaaaar- 
a^aat 3 atrrctmamrftRfi a g aaa'rw/ERr: ESTssfaRit, 
asnwiasnaR ftaTssa^aaf sEmaaRanaiaiftfa Tj^mgsaa- 

(a^rarfa-E ■jr'i. S-V'<-aja): 

aa fs aiaaa aaaiaaaawFaaanfawapa^: fiaaaasrPa. 
aaft— 
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^ I 


i g ro ■sifarfqriqrt u 
a nftqm ft war qaRi .qftanm i 


3 rmisHnraij ft: nnurfa e?<r: ii 
5cjf|sJnt5TOT rtrBrarsEtgrnftfit: I 
qqsq qfttRq *ri: '4. i ^ I M a<^d II 
a a 1 7, 4 a g : a ft ft; 7 7 rq vT, : 77: I 


41r-f:-M-M : 4'Tw |-H q>: || 

I 3Tpjrm% grtfsa nam aasftrrnj i 
£nnt rrrrorsJrq’ stadia: a^g li 
Pwrarra w, at sgi Ernraftps^um^m, i 
raargagr trppf f% arftra qanrHq ii 
anq: griftda-i ar W‘ v=t aa afna^ i 
‘ft’ rpatraFret re sre: *3)WTC II 
%aq( arra aara Ptfta smftraq i 
ftft^a ft aara a ftaa ria a p aa l 
a msar aaaqa ft a/aafia aaaftgag ii 

T. P5. r 4 4 ft dri> ‘j agntfii'iFrja.a I 

rraarfliaara a aa I spa stag ii 

3|Fm FI 1 It "T 'F-''A'1 <d<4»1 H Q I 

raa=ar 47 ngqrrArar quaffs n 
'sa 4!’ mygcgg; jarofFaai rr-rq i 
awp5f?NqmKr afinggaam 53: 11 
q<r ‘qFf' pjq qr-7: %q qipaiaqraa | 
sr* arras Oran* a: gftpjaarmftan ii 
‘araa: rg' rag garr garnmai gft 1 
wil ftftareaa ;Fa r.: aarfaraft 11 


ai-Trirsq aTjagapag qrqfaa|3aqM gasra gaTirfipfigg 
forafegaatfran ftftaj nrag 1 



<io TTNaaifat ] 
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grant ng. ‘attaint-' srsatai an^na i 
gn amf<t nttnta mfStntntsfta naan- 11 


ait nra ife^WTt HnntsaTfwnraTOwtmagwt wta^ntaRwr- 
ft'annna'jatt'smt' sft ngta araawtantw 'gtn Pt$n?g i 
am ‘alan’ ^caftan; twroaift faftatn i 
atRgtn a ‘at’ gat ngmaissPragatg n 
ait gat iftgat at ftarattawafttnfa i 
tin aatnaaacg aat^ataanjS n 
f% fttn g 33/an gjg stifwwn ng l 
aatft stratst gjt stall tjptafttfa: n 

an a aafssaaRtetttntPtare:.' nrcatat at at ntananaRtronr- 
attaafta, aat taganmat'tlnnntnmnnEnfta i ^fa i 

ata ant n^wi a awntStn t man faffiat ?ft 4nt ftaflttft 
wint, ag’Jganifttnnn aarotta nattanara: i 


aifq-tngq'rc'taW'I. 

‘at a at atftftaiaaasN'misiortata maw aaft, niant 
nmaaftafta asnfa’ ?ft aft: t trlna;:— 

atftfttai 5gft-.54Hi?aa atnaa a i 
ntstatnaanarfa an ram anaa g a: n (j^taa 

^anfaaa^ETa^aEaaa^afa^na tnatftmn ataaawg i 
aa aiftamaftait faiaaro, ffcg matwi ftwatston nafit, 

amraata., ‘a natssar aatataf jhk: aaastw (ar-a-?-;t») $ft 


fafe: sttri g Sr ^ i 
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axr^rars^T^r ^*naRiI«<i ifa^t **. i 

| <T?JI ^ HrT^rcnSSTlVH^M 3x1^*^ -cJHKHl^i 

*fct ^stv.'tt dTt^wiui ^sPp^Rj^" ^ 

?5?TifhjtTFi ,u^rm HrTi f^r^r I d-a«4iEHI^T 

^rsftre*. \ 

^ffr vet ^m^RUTRWTFnt: ‘^R^^mfrswHi 7 } 

ft-W) fat: un^nj sungsr- 

ffT fafe:, *t ^ <T4T ^T ^TSFIi^JTPn 

spjf «i »ifa«fa53wr dddisf^uf^g m*ia’ aw ^ 

7^et fafe3=Tt: *nr k ^uT^ujjrwT WK&mwmTr 

^rurm: ^r^gtiiij i 

f% 5p:#rf$sr u-^ot-jtfVnKn: g^qraniiraH, ’ft 
tqc; <ri=jfiftr*TJrrc'? ^renEt^ «=. wi i frar ft fa-aifou- 

tfxR^ — 

pjfaw^gwet ! 3ft f? gftg’j^ i 

5 ^ g >ir3i f ftA gftyra ii 
5T»stTi<iT^ JiisSin <OT. ftfeJMia^fa i 
g=i:irn vifmn ii S m& gjwrft?i: n 
7 TJ-7I TT^ftft FTIT^frTg^T ET | 
naftn: *imri tfnj i F^nft »^: n 

rn^r frai «i •rg'nfa?! ii ift n 

irsi^mcniftr »m ftfnfi i 
fpnr7T7ft^71TftT Tfejr^flfr^r? 7' II 



4 nrronrft ] a^rateaacai? SO 

parol §fa sfaftsaf*rotaa i 

xaipxn.1 aroi:aianwrtiaTaaRRa3'z*a: marroarxraiaft 
xrroisfaaaiaiTaraapsra aroRaioii afaaKaaRfiRafa Star* 
‘at it ax -3iPin:<i(^''M-fei ; ^i 5 xt5:T3T ! sptiftpmfixfin xrctPflara 
aiapf ronori afaroafftaRanair i «Raai w^hnarcunat 
arftifeaftaaFi. l ^ aa waRag: agar a-aiari arasi aaiafa- 
TEfct: isTcnrojfm:, awfeai saRiaraRn wgitwonFi.i 

tf7f%x-.^r aaai faaRnijfg: faaxafrrsfg anaar Ha«:aiaaTai(gR.iina i 

%? af&asaragtfgaiasRg aatgftga aaiafa s^ifr i agaia; 

Preia: aiffogr.gifspi'R.Rfan’jgg: <iaawa aa a^^rai saBwirf Rr 

?5 asa aTT?aaRaiaProaaimraanx;i(tratawicpia;ai3aft?iPa 

aai ■a aa?l ‘grofagqiaxjaa’ ?Ri ‘aa'r an aRjsaat aiaigiaai 
°\ 

atataga* anf^aRRTaa?’ sfa ’a i 

a g PRarfimaijaa 15 ro aroRarffaaaa;0P?Ra;RaR!:, 
SsxinfiRaTpaRaatsaafr aifaro ftaiaa: xaasai: Rfassxara, 
aroxarCtai 'jarofraiaa faafRRaifeaflf xaaaa 1 


gapt PRaiteRRRataa^^aiaRRRn faferoaara^: steal, 
aiPpa a ggRparo xiaifta aaRait, aaicaRnfa: arajaifeairaai- 
gtaiaa xsftiRRRWla JRas faxara: aRaflai aisaaRaaataRafJxfa 
aiR.aaa 1 


apaa aaRTaffifag aarr fafaai:, fag 


fafeig aro jRt 1 aia aa aaia+ag:afeanftai ftaarg 
aaaEfiafRraftms fSraRxaa’^iwfaxafaftafa^aaanonaa ?y \ <aa 
gaiftag goagiaafata aaa Sa aafaan aaRpafaroonaa aaisnai 


aaiftat fttfeaaiaaifapraa. 1 
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sur 'u qvgam surr; fro- 

w. utaam i 

iieinewMw’1 
uuurara'i ui&sut 

t. 5. ?? a?tu?«- i <n. ^o_8_^ 





[ trh’i’nf>i£3T3;ns't l ii^iaraw, qqaqatq:, afsanqiq:, pq p, pq ^', „st ( 
sam-ra’jfiiara*:; ] 

ftiaaqiar ;pa=r a;qt qgqrr' Jim* pot I 
qfSF*r(=rq?irci qaqiqtfirm nat ii 

ftiapr ’q'fqql'nw'vagpaae^qt^T^'ifjitTJifs.FitaiaTa jqq- 
gfin gfaa* i°iFT»tgfeafff^qwT^n%rrfi 5 g asfcfrq- 

“nlrraiw ItfniftFr amM§fit”-rqfir ajrt g?nffcr 

’Rl'rfq fqSFTClPJtl | 

tnrflrafqaitaqqara^aiq qgqrcraaqisqt^f^aqiqqjqfqfq “garf- 

qFJsaaqmresfqp ftaa aar i” sfa ’/mgqaawwm'rpRfqasai- 

J 'MW*M TTTT**uqaM J l*-qH I qq f"f''H la^^ri iaojqrqia^rrT=a|aqi*q: 
WCrai 1 fa.aat «fi qrqgarqaprcqqarqiqiaf 
, aimtgq gnoppraff^ qtqqjgiraffa qr q?jift ara: qrqTqjqrq: 
qq sniwflPftRt str 3 a/aaq 1 

af^irfrqronninsqirq^iiofj 
nm qqqPrqfq'r a SRisft g qasqrfqqiqij^ *,fqq<rt 
sivqq a^Htts-sfq aq qq aqqfaqtq ‘‘gqitqq qfa^n” 

Stq aaarq; 5a: 1 w «tl--«q ftawqgmqqafqqraqfqqncqjfq^, 
t ^ 
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^gHNHcsituy+Junuwi^- 

fo R| fWJ ^ 1^ 

a^Twq i q«f ^Rjm^rfqafM <ri R tw- 
rj w i ^ ?j ci^ fcRf^nft 
imm^r 1 


i (-st) I sMHdfttW c wg iqgfa sia 
gn iB& t q at wusi^f^ w \* w« mia : , «mww5sn5?n^<jrETO^^<T- 
*rtnt e^<i3 i * £ ^tsumn^w rnTj^sra^TT^r i } 

i 


(?) fg w » ri d d j^:_ vjsn^n^a’sraTri^ HumwiJdi-d- 
ji ?nra Vf*F30THg«TTO* * K'J 13* n*T^i w*rrE* ^nai-ni «ft&r^np5f:^si?ig- 
<ra»wi [ flwgre a wfc gw ‘^rm’-fetj^ ¥?*.»• nwiymaM 

^i-qj}, I ] 


(3) gs^TOSTHTTfrarre wmaa*n£n fereFWl w gartqiq 
nnql^i^miw^wiwr^sof*in^ “« ?nr: *nu ? 

qjm; i feifavtafa hct mfk *V»<r=a: i -an* — ,: srat^w*- 
w«irn^ 


‘‘fwn?: fqEjtq: n rag^ni 19337 
farom urm fojqi^ra ?ra ^ i 

'SifTw^q 5am: 

^jra^^qTTT *nm n [*J if 

?ra jrfei:«im«na c^jh [ mqswisin^innjinOTTT: 

amnr^iw 3 .*h£i ] i 

(v.) *‘ti;itffli : -?;’raT?titn^v£--i4'd£.d'4T*rn?w’ Tgrfei ^cr^ratnF 
jnjipRr^M — ‘**rg=n 'J tt fcrrr ^-^TTpTd =r- 3 1 1 1 eft n'twims r^trr^ 
«rffeTi ‘w mi$« ^ »ro »Twi«a fn^-faf^r i yrvdli^is — 


iHaTfogsraitrat ] «frafh?aahf 




' q^rnTtV HR r^j ^p\f 

JR TlfefTl \ 

ffstqfq ^Rntstim 

?thr qs^nfq Rufir * jp^i'Tom: IR=II 
swifFti <tmq ft Jjjiftft Pr^ids”n»'! 3 H 3 iqFq jptot Pm: i 



“?r qq qqissfrpm: i h *n?Haraw>r iftwq sPt a^wsrpT- 
5: 1 ” sfir 1 

1^1 5 n'-fRHi#rln qfrJift sftr uiwaraft?- 

TOn zvizqq I” 3 fit 1 

«e: an^a qaat: fttTjTaafia^aF: amqaj 
wa ai aaaai $ aft saaftp Wat* «nfti 1 
fiaaail%'aaam«<OT:p*iaTft^f=CTftefif«: 
ala' anaa aaTaTaiafaf?r(V*aP7aTaaraaT: if’ 3 pr 1 
[ anjaaaaaalaaiftaftjiaiaaaiaaa^aaRiiaamaraiaiaaaiflaaaaT- 

apaaawsasanqa' 1 ] 

(?s) satanflaf* S'Hvala^aftaa <pn afj*’arvaTaasFiqa a?^nare- 
nafrara aaiaaiya ‘g’-'J-i/d 3 iaaaw airafaa.' : i' jaj/iaaatft 
'afpaiaai* aanwmwn waWk:’ ?ra aifaaa 1 

aoft aafa=*ftn >jar?aiifa3aaaT faafaa ra' =aiair;T)haa r a- 
raiaTmaaaniaraaraCR aftariamaaaiH aaraaifaaaa nT^ wjaara- 

anal -itUM araa ws' sarofipaiftag' anas a^t f¥ snsrrms gan- 
aafarfaaqsia.aiai aaa aiaa awvaimiats^a rani apjnrrraai 
gsiaarcafagq'ananafa ?farn.a ? Pi a artaa ? ant aaarftTaaaa 
‘i*m: ana ftjagraa^aetsa gaiaaat aftt 1 aft rra'ar# a sag 
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* 4 x& fr 3 * 1 % ur^ffUrt . H^rrafcT^fWtRT* 

crarot aigjflFSFrc: i *n ^pt f'rar a 15 * 1 * 1 ^- 

?nfcT ^5FTT *ufU?TT I <l«J*cti <T<TT ^T V i I*v ( 4 =^7R 1 

f^TOUTUft^X JTStTFITUR *s°3«iTOt *UffcT f'Rl^n^? yj*: 3jf%H'. 1 
<ur: ?t pfif^r: t fifvcUj 'Pjp' i <ur: #t 

JOTTS’^nTUF^URt ?trt <tut c r^T?V7 f* 5 m: i” ?fcr ^ i 

f%T SST&— 

‘ ;? n^ <u^? *r: i 

3FPTHT ^ snsm ?fa SKT 3 11 ^ il 
w surfer fww fw i 
*rOfeg**n g?nrr fc^^TR^-TruR H vs li 
$&U§: ^ * **$5^ ^<K 1 

'dVlJ — T=mf^TT!^?RI yi^iyRT^ gTT^TTT 4'TTpT I 

?nn fc — 

“g^TT^nrn^ ^?JV-Rfa«jR i 
yjjin ^ri'i'4i trt jffjtrtj* u w 

feafiffa cpTn fnfrfrn i .b ii .. 

«s»nu«i5nlHH: gu j^PTTRnjTnM: i 
, shir: *rw-^*n g**^n it ?-x u 

\ *T^pr: aJW^RMi a irfe a a: i 

gfcRmaoiRi* ^wF«f»afi^”R p«; u»* 

2R I px t txtz — 

*T$; ^t^IPR: I 

’p'H' g'-7i-fjijfz?f?T *?mmRsR: n «= n 

?R «t &€t«RT^— ^j^n^PTnR}T«n** 



TtpifejaraTO”* ] sfrafiparoW • W 

' *W w §ft<rt «i^§fcPtqsiipsr sg: II 3° II 
ym# aro gq#Fi tosjO i 
q^grWg faB? t site: %TO II 3 ? II 
to to TO 3d 4 s? to dftm i 
3 ?i<to srarorer « to 'Trg’Ttrftr || 3= ll ' 
a to ’TTO 3TOI 3d ?gr TOTOI3. 1 
iraiqfaqfeTO toto tfiforw II V* II” sfit I 

;,jj t — “5R1 Smi to qrat sfta aiq^’ninn 11 »s 11 
qqiqtqBqi: stibI: qqiiqR: 1 

sqqfq q a^qilsiq sifHsn sqft faem 11 «s 11 
fitTO<of ftqalsa TOidfa J1.TO13.' 

aTStftat qimBR siftro 8 aiqoria 11 >- 11 

iftift ^qi aftw? g"JTO«aqiTOft 11 « 11 
sqi5 afoift fts dTO> aiaife ft fsft 11 
«<q’qtamq M* gtqqswraqqi 11 « 11 
nan wnfofftfa raro ^ H ' 1 

mqqqqi q iWa 54?W 3*?R ITOB5 II *» ll” 
nqnmif— 


“BZfqi q;rftq|ft gaifoja ?qiqq\ 1 

J, nq qtqqratSS HB«ai =q qali >ot 11 => n” 

q fgqflqqjfr — qrtH^qqjaqairaiTOPi^ ^iqqig^iq: qq daft 

wait 1 

qTHt ^rqqtqqftid '. 7 qqqRtqrqqqqqqq ; qqtqfqqqB qtqqqft 
sftlB«Bfiin^ 'dR' >ftTOTOWq>TOSq?qafqqTO I 

qqqal gm*iiTOaas fc* l J l il l s |, ra ‘»t *T& »W ?ft RqS tft- 
ftnraft>q:*qt7r!’q=rraq- *ofcq®i™$aqi%MTO5wq&»teJwasfir qi 



l(i JH.V COMMEMORATION TOLtJME [ R. M. Siiastei. 

‘‘atft ar it.KHfwis.iji swraiPt rRR7-j , ' :t sfir 


“ ag gragft at =rKWWsiji tig-Rnfa tR'mfttftr i 
'. fg*rnfo?^tR PsaRH 1 n[s k t<,ta.A|ftu|s-4q£.lRg 



'i.lUR'IT i !l--5g<!lc'T[?^I'.-:tt»i4v4 , flTfg 9.9: 99: 9:f’Ttl 

‘Pirn ?wqgif — iRtBaRtgaiw l flfs.Nitu fit zw srasafinstr: 
Tn^ri a ustiti smw>?Hr(JsFHAiircra5i5t{B7;5rat|qiHTO^ii- 
gro^gigtaragRtigRt ^g.wmiirtHwi a i 


“jrarntRiag.l ‘srsHOsiwShwj sftftrjj; srrrrirs:- 

<n^i>=Rr : n;t>rTa4'^iRfit.t<: i ^raifq (g-- skir- 

SRf^^ttgtlfiRtftRTSPtfRi giTTRtJ I iSI'RRR. 1 *tPl- 

9IIRRIHI TttTTR I sPt ?nr^R^»rafRTWjfRT«m!- 

<R77r: I (STc t 5 ,-£) tTRTpRcSRTTHqMlfor fil'-iMi'tfTfil I 


“sfit OTRsfiRiTR ‘atfi as ggrttnasiji ggtfifii agrarfafii l 
•trewtieRtfa gift aRtfiti grata: I 
(src ?vO agagift srama gg<ggs apaftt u 
srctTfiagg =nf=T gota at ajirs i 

3RR at a srPi Ortnam gage ii 
atttgg trtirtPt ftpratfit g gifitfag i 
w^rm^iPi <rn ^jt^iFW-h if 

^m^rwmrpinTjKnKf’tr nrrmi f3ntr3rF?i«u5£ iTjfnmn- 
nrjRT < ^T**’l'pN ts^-nvJTTFj i 


] sfinfoisaisr aaa 

(?s ^ ) “it? ‘5i5nfwRruv%^ gfsav?: ‘ar^nai 

srrc srraX' sOTnnfewnftfosrawsira ftrerrals 
qjfiRtacJi q^fe: fwjrarcmwHi goanraraftfir i <ramit— 

‘gfitsitn^raisi si 3NIS? viPrcjrftt i 

5Hfl=T5T*rtH «n u 

w 41R fireggi a«n ag n’ . . 


l ‘snniftram.!ninT5i5nr«raRRif^ ! t aaV-aa i w *rreqfres- 
iraFniprwraTKia to a?FW5TTvJi t nn( 3* '<*$ ) !?3 ^ 
^iRwii aror ^remfiRon^pto^ira. ^3^- 

JIHgTHR: I” tfa 1 

fr<i trjqiaqTOT: afira^m Jjroro “s3nqftrc<rcwM«wf 
gf^Tcrinr’ 5TOifrm wftoH-awi I 

%i aia^mBTsiaor nTHirorar— 


* « gftirtma la: Tima, a*roi toPt- 

m aa'/wnf^; *r to gqftft amarfn.'Ri?^ i" ?Rt i 

H^ritTOTOiiHiTOiTOrPt Haroi *roa— 


< faron K5 (3 ° '^'Oihtotouto:... arTTHTOaTO ^ 
^ipjiajPsreTO'"" wro totst*-- w^sronfeT wra V 
^ lrt J, ( ) I Hirer ftgrofa UVI[ <2° ■” ^ 1 

3 jj smTOmaleTfT hto mwi fie — • 




(s«n»)TO= s=TO ; s=TOWT* ?&*■■ I 

[sunSrroi ' ""ir 1 ™® 1 m r* ,w 

zvi hi aftfa ’w C 

, H«tT«i HitraTOismw ijaWHm 1 [ hot I ] 



is jlL.V OOMJll'iiUUlSA'l'lON VULliME [ It. 11 . Siufrlli 

* I *si gr£asjrf 5 i?«fl i ftg aVra ai fagwaar 

wifafa at* a<agy ii?u ag a Saiamia arra i a ssr * wr 
gf^aratnia; * marc srciaifaii'.u a 5 |ai ^g: 1 aisa la: TOat- 
afeftrcrca aisaia asfa a sm ~ mi gflaswns: * wart arctfa 
Prwafttfa a * agiswtam Prcaia aw atfa 5 a: aaiaw aasja 
aara 113, 11 awiaajfaanwnjjraa 1 fqai aa. mi gf^amf'i'rcm s»wt 
5 a: asrwtar faPrafgfii astftwrearcrmw afrcrcair saiaaiaa aar 
ar aai 5 a:.araaa'aai aai aaiai wat saaa awrftraftqwwm 
a* ami ftrcsmrca la? w amqfa: livn a s'rg: 1 aaaT-Jia aaa 
aisaraa.aaiai sigaaas * wifaft 11 -in" 

— sfa aataaistiiw aaaaioa [ aganal fearaaisnir ] mwt- 
wro agaai^ar 1 

‘atsa la: assguuta’ a ‘a^aiwa'i a?:’ ?fa aaaanoa 
n.aqBaaia<ifiaaaam5ia[afraiiaiaaaaa'iaaraiir] ‘aria afaat 
a aaiafV.' ?fa a sisals fgaiaaqiaa'iar^aiam^aw 
[aa’taTWTaaaaaamsiaia] aaaavfoaaaaf qraqaaigra aaiaa 1 
aaaa— 

» “aanfaa mi gfrsrqmmisg 1 fsafmam sagwafamw 1 
amar a-ai 5rf|ti garcrwa. 1 a |ar a r rc arcgs I astnfa: 

k [_ nqnqr: mari’Ttrt:T- f tT7-q?q‘ I Tr «Tfq.qnyp^ j aiqrirqt 
frt qrantawa nmrqmFnm *iqnunmiiimiii5nT( aataqa asFaai av 
aa« ) II as jfrpwa mart nnfn swart raj* n 3 11 itfimri aai- 
sratnm I :V.n c.q mm riot 1 aSmi rormir 11 \ 1 atpnm wan I 
i:F:'aa, slSnw. I orv. ns wan qfowt a? m: JiftPrras [ ft*, 
mams] 11 a 11 rnmarlifam iwnafnir nx am a xm »*nr ma 
a rmwi^aa am, nailNa rtntmfn 11 * it } 

» [ arm ipiWt: | aim. »i»n • ) 1 film >pii «hfr* mm 



.attHatStsstraaiaft ] aWtrstsatst sssj yi 

^rra'ifct i a trlbisis a asmftsqt^atatHtftttsnPFstsar ax gq 
areraittFa atratst wi quraftai: ga sgtsqaaj astaas; 

tjaastta i waft I a atstaasa ata a? i a sat srgaaa I 
traiqftssattaftg fatafa i st aataatfia. i a a a'ras sort sft 
^oflcaft i a gaira asagofra ajjataiftsatg i sssaatagavtig i 
qg a ra waft atstaasa ata N I atp-aiawifstag. I a ft® saf 
asgaag. I aaa aa ?anag;> i a a ga ggsata: i aaqaaar 
stfta. at aftoft i ar aaafsan&gr i a> gagfttqaast i asi ?s 
astrat ia: fasagataa. aa. aasaaa. i a sat atgaa ftj asma aft 
gafsfir I asaaa. as asttaa tat jaftft i a^aigaaaaa, l aatigata 
atgata" atsa a t ataaa a^aigaa i aatigq aattgafataraqis 
ait%sr I asrefaat sa ft aaa » < (^?) II” 

sregant atW: i «*ig ragsOT Blasts, i at^a & arasiaSs fsftsia- 
sas i stlftaft stirs anfaa aa: i gats sttlaot ^asra: i qa aara- 
Rraia^ srawa m pa tomw is sat arfta'lra aaaf ytsr qtara aragifsat 
ftfaraiat: l aag saa ar qs aa%s ahaai: tas: sifgnifur qqttiutnas at: 
aat a 3 ta ; Saara sal: aasai: i at qa^aa aanqm: aia: i qa qft 
Saaa aqaa sqUmatas I sjaaidftfa gaaara I sta aa ssa as snai 
tfaiq qaaft — q sq sta BSttft: araaa sit;: rafasraaf ganns 
attnfqti fta aiaa astra i a sq: sqqtgta assists tagitn- 
faaaf qiaars i aanssivinqa sqa qsg snsttfaq agaraft^aTaa 
atpnqfta am swag i a aq: i aaarca tnajsi agtratt sn^rcr a 
aarafaafawia. I susgaaa: a aarara: faq: as s*aga: aqnaas Baa- 
' artiaaaaaata I a^aaiaraas^agaaa Barafaaiaaa seat aa qa q& aar: 
SS qanaaa ^ifqoaiq f alaaaata^a 5 aa.aa saafia aaa’ auafar l aaaaaa 
tataa qsta: I ag aq: gaanar saaim a strait taaaiat utawfaqi 
atr-ara strata i at gftst taaarf gat at qaatail aftamaaa- 
ga i at 3 Sifor aaal qq: faaaaat-'stat^ ata: saag’ qftr-itaaa* 
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— ^ra^TsnsnJT^r ^Pife^Pn stetstj I 

TT^g srfl^TScftsrannf^?!' 

ucfra^ Hf^Tw^ni. I 

JT^rsTT^rnn^T^r? 3 *r <?i srr^ripTrnsFTT- 5 trftt 

277'j7^?5rtrF7S T -'4^I t'-Jt-w I tRJ 

Wrorora 

- “nfrcj ^ tfcs^ftcorcgfof 3 swr opfe. I 
3^r?t er^m^TT il v. n 

span ^TOtrvFT?vft% to {qrrft 3^13. 1 

JRR^R* TO) ftf*TO g^TFT II $ 11 

snimi fa <=rfa:iP«:?T 3 &: *IRtS^^ i -SR ^uT l t k fd irsrafa — 
sranSnn^nfm wmi q % r #qg r qi^ ^ 4 \ qfkr ^ m rg ^ ojr- 
rni<r i ?ni irrewrsT^taiwrc aV *rds^ i & ^ ganafa * 

*at Sotto* *n »j^ra 1 awr^tm^cra %OTt htstoH ^mr wrotw i 

ar q^ft £arauor *w€or jhri wraga«rf*rg fe i fo g 

qofrtrgiia Tngimorn^ Rr$iu 3 y%mf^^ft^ i sfcfc f£ ‘sagf: 

a^.ar: mra JTfinfrjfam^ iftfir a fcg ‘aqisgpr.’ 

^Tran: 1 ‘ejTJTJ’ snai^nnfRmfssT?|sT «rct* aira mf?r jpJftr i 

HWWigHW wim?i 3 *ra im 11 ] 

4 ‘ *Uh*h 37^’ *toi«| f\q ‘Rn'-gro-’ $fa 

af^a-ata ngiarri ’tor J^»tn 'fif** sjtjt [ «n nfiR m 

ftvrft y *C*t* *« 63: 2^j^-n,’ ‘jpsjiq:’ ^cnTtnaiW 

nqr n .7 sn?i a 5 gtrenfyitn a 'fcrra q-^re. 1 q Iu 1 w.q m J «3 


c [ aromifRd (s* ntn wnfo *nt<^ r« 

^»aa:) anj^rnwr R } Jraroa*nsv«im fawrf *rr**ft sr^nrr 77- 








fqm fen wasn't ft ftgg, i 

irortssragg 35 i 33 i trreft'jft 33 if ftw^R. n « n” ?ft i 


33 TO g 3 W 33 TO 33 i^ : 1 Tlftsi 333 ?$ ftg: 

jpstcitt gfirgiimrorgg q, 5 rats? 3 i l 33 Pf 3333 1 

3 *n— 


“sjhf: ft3T 3fftn ftffeftl 3^3T TOT Spftt TOftlJ, I 
3riraqta* 3fl fp KrTO H ft3T gfeiTOTOFT. II ?=. II” sft I 


3 i<Hi(\ai 3 i g 

TOTPT TO 3333 Trawft— 


“sftm Prat aftm giftra 3333 tot 5 ft 3 l 35I33 1 

TTO 3 tsr«iftffftp 3 t 3 T Prar gRrgTOHTTO; 11 \\ 11” sft 1 

3 tft?ITO 1 ^ 3 T g^TJyPErf gTTOcRTT 

5 F# 3 H 1 


«ft m ft=ft ssftfesft 1 jtos ft: nift?ft ( TOraftr 

T 5 Hg' 7 vl : J :,T 't.i'HH (: 933 : ( 83 TfinW! I M-nmdiT ) ~:TPinrg- 

333 I mlamj I 3i*t*ftjfft5T5?7cr: I * U .-lIMpT^ ''ii ^lcrt<*Himt'-lW^ 
n^rt 3 Tij 3 ra!ft 5 s 9 " sigmg 11 > 11 vi--; 5mm iftf} 

mmm gmat irtirmftft ftra m rnTtm^smiftm:^ m m^mm iiTftg - 
* ftnuna rrrim iiii'i , i"t 1 fi: 1 1-4-'! "i i 77171- 

nf vi r r- R ft r 1 aunfiim ngiftS mni caw sftfl fsrfftmt<ftiftr!i: u ^ n 
fftt snrcfiia'ilt ai jifti ftagft *t«tohpi atrifta maim 77 7--- 
mnn : aanTftftifsift 3 tftl toi ft* ft ftani (77777717 i “mg- 
ftt -tpn iltft gawift” 3ft 3 iBwg 1 371m gtmrn: g^-moft m 

fti apirnrag i fs mr iraia ■:::■ 1 j -iR^i^jiftg aam smart 777- 

flgrftm min:' ( 35* ) ftiTTTftg 1 mjmgrmftn mm Tmtrngg 

Pniftra 11 » 11 ] 
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t?WRrf TsVZ- 

’'TTnrn 7 ^ “TT^tfrF -? | 
TRf^'3^n^r <<?P? TRiraT f?*??? fnx 
5t felW <Tr3 ^falT g 51 5TCRT hh^ii ifit i 
*r?: srax *?: qgqr?T5:%: ^'ui- 

*?PJI MmSTRlftfiT 5TTpT^RI^-Tft?q; i 
3?gP<H *I#!7 stftTOl 35? wft?5fq 

Pmnft '7Ti5t w ircii Tfrr =r ] 


“rr?r *-T t *■ i t(pt "4 3 1 1 HR fa?Tt q^TIOTR^Tlf^HIJnc^PB^fTT- 

-■;’“4i nr^i 5fi=T^tT ?i gKq^H | ».n3*i- 



*<1 4 *1 P-4 ^ JJdRflf *7^ PfVR l’ *frf 
?r ^trrp-j: f i 

i \-a ri^htr— 


“(’0 JT^or *J7fH I ?ra?r 5FW: I 

^TfW'i.H ^T3^TWTOTf^rr=r j (-.) smi Jmnr ^TmftiTTrfq nfa: 
srf^Rcfrtcr i 3 i E ffn s ng rc P i 
: fTSTPRfsft ^ v-4nirj: i (s) r^\ 


3T^f^HT«t^ ^Ri nni^RRfa wfd: «RtJff^f rrfa^fo xrR>nw- 

5FH *7<R r 2rf<r, £ RTtTT TTE-^^H *TtTcT sfo ^TPJTfTR ipn^f I 

I” sf?T 



stitpnfsisirasirat ] 


rang: 


V. 


^ nn ^ irnrf&ratsinra ^Sgfara. P-h^ wtennurrapn sr^t- 

nr4S i ara 'hw’siSt »j&i: •snufo^^wd*™:— 

•^S 1 * 'tg'tf3 :< ’M* *z:‘ i 

ng#t a ^ *fra' =3’— sfif i 

“araig^ftt: ^Rwraraw '^rast l? ,w -^rrairJL’ [?i?i 
?i?] g^nftar OTtetn i m Tiy.*ml >rwRt asftft i 

«4 asfcste sgfiraw gft ot; i 
JJ pRWTOiygPI ^FFaafifcll WTOa jjjlf 

ftPrcss i” 

— 5img: I 

n^^^qwRre^i^iTprf^?: w'raifiRratsftwi^asn- 
>^rcii;infi;'g:‘‘^3r c?: ^’ w ” _ ^^”3^ 1 "v^i^h 

^liwij:- 

^iftOTragPrag, 1 ^ 3 ^ i °.*ras ^rfteffcra<iW 
^ f^^i^jj:”— 5f!TFr sBfrci'rafeus sfsFns:— 

‘qfsim Sat siyransa ^ i 

^jsTs^aat Hissiai ' t "- ,, -'*i5 1 ^- ii’ 

5 a — 

aim^raf ‘*nfa ^ ^ sni i 

a&fetmmi ‘si & w* «' * ft™ ft"* * 11 ’ " 

jfs I 
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ftnrscw g 

^TP!— 

>JW <TO •ft/'.IWWtllTW. V'4 t I 

tt $ tl 

aur ^Fnt: ww sura i 

aftna mm fiaa Po}?j9 aftmr sa n = n 
<iaV- aa'srai a? 3 aa> vfor.'' aaiVafa: i ■ 
t*TH“Kr aaftm* jjwhts frgm: n \ 11 
^FTO4 , sP^' s ^53; v 5!fm''%sn s !B JI Prrn^rn:' l 
atfafeaw sraT*rc>2*3: ftrag ft ii \j n 
aa aaraa ft>a art Pranrosroq. i 
agaia as?w wauAft fo fore: n v. ii 

At a4i a * i <i*i*'i*a aaa: h^i^h. i 
aa ag=aa ’S'l aavr M<tikM.< : II S. 11 
flni Rrafa ra-aa i 

^imr: li vs it 

^qTq^tsi* *H'4'-qn’>- I 

7^T ^51*^7 II c; If 

^RiRTirfasR I 

rti u ■€ \\ 

5STRre*f tctt f*fr fasrefr n ?o ii 
srparrcrafa *jt f^fp^tyfi^tm: i 

^CRW <TT 5HTTTTF7 II ?? |[ 

■STT^TT Tv«T frnrBT t TOT?*R: 1 

o^if^H.aOJrn^j m <)Kt(^lf_ H || 



siren: asnPa inm Saltjjrea fl^nr. 
as^w agfa**! 3 °ta ■a ftwrtai<ii?^n 
nftir gaMlan:: atwi ftrat rentam i 

<rar fireret srearen star naft sifa: ii?«m 
fonit aw arenPr afeat aft Pm?: i 
an^tPira si^afta a wna: mu 
aireijjnfcnni PnanftrsTaTpas ftian. i 
vraw aaataa aj aanantorn. h’Sii” 

ftiaa!nts 3 a.g, 3 T 'i‘iiaiPi=Kiir ssna i 

*°«ftreananiia ( apaTansgai ) ftaiaaaantnreinianft — 

‘‘afi '*T-i y-i aanrfa iia^n aft sia aa twaiftr iri^u aftgtsnft 
ia aanrftr IW-£II aft agafa ga aanifn 115--11 aft *5 aa aarnfa 
Hi?ll aftgi} ?a aamftt nv.u ait ain aa aaarftr llstil aft narea 
aaaaaifti ifttfH 

“ait rerea t'T' 7 ! aat aanifti imil ait siaw aasaaiar aanrfn 
,115,1 jjpftwaw aaw an't aaaiftr 11^11 aft agaaaam aat 
aaaiPt irecii aft aasa aaw aaii aaaiTa lla-su aftgaw aata 
aiaf aaatfn ire'-n aft aiw aasa aiaf aaarfft IWH aft nsar 
aaw <w'f arenfa iia-.n 

-aft w anas ga aaaiftr li^aii aft sints aa?a gft 
aaaifa iwnii aiWtsnara aara ga aaaifa iwn aft aganaara 
ga aaaiftr 1^11 # ^ ga aaaiftr 11**11 sftgnra asra 

1 & ^wrwnr'^* 

m-v&hni «*** ) wWTOSl i 
at t-au-un a n CTinfiacnrisam tor* ‘waiai ngr*’ araiaarafirai 
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ga luai sfr *ftiren ga emTra ii^ii an ?nsn 

ga tl^rrffT IKall” 


Sf^ra <muj«'2||: 


f srfnu - - 


1 ^ l 


^TOTH l 


***ot*t fetrann ^mwq^d iy h u trtsft— 

44*^1 *h c4l 3 ^ R *- -4 1 g <r4 cT^lfe I ^TFJ HT^T J 

|?rre *m?T l wi £atn ^TT?t l aam I 3nR 

WHT i bm tnr^r i tfrom ^mirr i tnrc 

^rnrr i sfe us II 

i; ^r4 t^t?*{r q?=n ajfrfa i *rq?n an*n q~n ri?t i 

- £ *• » £ f> . 

?nui qr^r *qiig j ?in?n ?a*n q^q wigrr i ^?trw ?a*q 
q^=q rtst i qgqiRcq*n q??n *nr^T i r rqrq q?^ ^rr^T I affarw 
35fFT q<4 FTT5T I JT^T 3RP7 q~n ^f'T 1 ^1 II vs ||” 

^Ticrinq [ gyinqr s?*i<nar% ] q^rw [ ‘srstgar: 
^<wVwy ^qrMl^-^^K-ql^Kuj 3 ^n-^-STq^TR-qij* 

qgn-tfm-nsreqfa nrnrfa favmqnnin sv-w i 


qfem ■ •sn^rnfa *na a 


*i^i Jjjjia: t,f*+i4i's q: 


q^^TPI. I 


hV* qw-rsqq q*nn* a ^f<i'jr ; i^ qtnreann*in faq gmnq t 
m a ffifa nffn^arnqnquj^i nan an an nrnnnifenm^ q .qq?y rf. 
HRift s u anr *ngre|fircTs?*nn qnm^fjmi i 

v 1 1 l !rtHT 3- Ft^n’ t/*M* amr^a Fry fj 3 ; j s] *? 
mn^TTn^ -^’lir-i F^cfliuj yvjj **-»i auyOT’sV-sq i 



«fa?ptf»ts<a5rcirrft,] nfnfeisain aasS ^ 

ntonOTnanr ascnaw wfSijjEaia'rearci sw’irf^ja^fa ft 
^if^fit nr^i ‘afswft-’sra faftMian *F*iFira^n TOwarnr- 
ijjipii: wfcr nsw manfaaRona; feaWin sw-imw n^arnft- 
^ftantat^nsta Pre5ara^t: i 


’-fiai^rainTona. “aeiKiraiaanni” ?ftt ww *st 
j^to: «r> mraw: ft * 13*1 % «5T8I«ip 9 mw>rafiiai ! a'’s- 
ftwi m OTmare’iT^i'sft^ m wfes^as^aftaaa- 
wot* ftaSto <wi * i «T3 an 5ra®pp^^*ismrarw- 
^nrfir i 


ait am? ^ *jtio«n^tt anwara nfeat araiant a=aT- 
% wnfawngww* I a 3 gj^^lftawi <ot>wwiPSisbiA 
immzm *$*«&* ” ,rarafe: 1 & **" 

“ana ntna «n?aa gfca 1 sragiaifagiat a Prftn: 

any II » II 


“afti* isfciroPC S*"** ngn^^^?.?nn an 
qm 1 snn wwnwPffcn* n=3*t ny^CT&fcfW ^ nfin^m 
nftreigifelPt'RRn^i 11 ^ 11 

“ait alfe&a ft*” ?lmnn=5 sncisn naai nirc 

. w nsw i '■'"< 
nPng-.n^^"^ 11 ”^ 1 


sm na^n-a'm- 
are ni'nft aniwnn^ 
^saftnanfarit ft** 
aW fnaFnift ^^ f3t 
<RpSRf I 
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savi'+'i“irt 'raRgjf^sft— 

“css JiW^rangsrarw^srr. 11 ? u=--o 5^f5TcqT=r==nvii== 

11 t li 60 ^rm'^raso II C II C5 ^2W^7H 60 

ii \c ii co eo ii ?=> i) oo |?iRf^rra == n n” 

afltf ^HWi *qyif^ra: l 

cjtst ^Tj^P^trir-i^qi ^ srcrastfr ?i^Ts€rsf? 

r^‘er a*nfa sRRwftoHiwr 

<rr f*RW* ^ sr?rof?T i 

mi qgqft: ” ^mf^RTnrenfa- 


“^RRRTfat wjft t r*prf^J? *t: i 

rjpT ™ri ^nj m si: H?T f*RT: ||-£||” 

*fcf *R*R^T R'EtRld 5fc*R e lljJ*>Uj^|fcj RItT- 

f^TRl 

^rj ^g'R^isnjRg^rogJiyflrwiR'i'fnT- 
“aF^TT^RfR^Tlfbroo || ^ ||” ^dcl|^<Uj^W 
^%«wnfd l ?fl 1M u| qitr<t-44i4^ l^fg.dl *H 'W J^y-frlcT^ T^fTTOgp?- 
^mqR^CR^fPT^TpRf^^rnnOT: 37*77 5T?ffTrR. I W gT^RiTPRir— 

“amsr ■sira'ni C w* $ i ? i ? i ? ]’— s^ifewi 

trefesfe g^rf^RK4 3 fh: 3*<rcf53 ^pm^q- 

5J3PI 77 5TTOCT JTTfeRfTTO I 

f£ 3I^5T *3 Sfa^fa I tT^rfii M Til M W 777777 ?f«I^W^x7^7T- 
tirt sfasRi 50T^r 7 tjthtt ^ qfw: ?l-7WRrfieRj tjhrt 
V r^^rfdTrarg'n: •nTf ii v* n a?rrf*T TTft i trswsjj an 
b ^tftt qfe: 7rrs*i tt srn: qpajfarfr R aRRift 


] stXferXH "R 3 ? 'i-i 

ijaifft 'T ^jgifti ifft: sristc hiRt iateftts^n sfacH^ 
$frrc"ts3TTOt sftsft 3 X. 11 Q ii 

“S jrarqfXaqX i f< stftPr ^qraqsftsfftsti- 
fttssftfft sftssraXH'fiR'nsHt «n ait<-=i[\<M[in •mr n HCtfft hshtrhr 
« nsR?t hot ®<iln<n*«nsift , !R | i fiafereRr ijHTirafft'jHft'HR 

®qpftmnq#3 nsu 

“erasnfX ^ssftfft i 

sft j^ft^X hihr: 55: fttsXtaRRR m Rstsfar ft&r ft 
nxftRt ||?0|| I asnjmsft^RRJTORwr- 

q> I uftis^Xr sr stnft ^rftfft iiwi a^X 
t^qfft^tRt 1 OT«tR ^wftjXT<TRjqa«^ft'R ! ft * qgqfit- 
*<1 m wXfX wssc== Hiftfo ii?=ii 

?um^ssftfii 1 a?mnq% Migwimra- qig^T otr- 

TOS*, TOTOgift TOXIIS: «*»«« »«H ^X#T- 

s&ftRiiwnw franuXl? aswwri; fftgsr amfftiamro 

fe^rcilXS’ftftR^ «*»«« " re " H^TS^Rr 1 

awuiwm T*!jR7Wt*ni -nfeft ft w. X^K 
^f d gts^oco mftfa II W II *wX>R?l?**nft I «*RW 
' ra,qRr5 ' ' raiqR,q 

sftsnftccs aiftft n U II aJmftlCrsinnsftif^ 1 3? RR aRWinft- 
5 [ j|- qa Jq^ t >miX^ , 511 ? q,R n R sftsasfiXnnn 

*n aiRn m fta: TO aw *n ^ 11 

.. m ^aiR^P : ^ :qlfc,T 1 sq,R ' t RqlT: mX 

cooiihu*°° H5iq X; Rrh ^ ^ fftfXmwftq 
HHHPf- ftft a«n:stqins 'R ^wsgiran HR? 
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Pwax aw arelRx aixmaftarea xntasfta ftraaxaxa areift feftsatfa 
aaxfor ft ftxaiaaftxx: l| =« l|” fft I 


. t 3 P 3 y 5 \s^ 

■3T3T ^Mirur 

£ x \ g. v * m e* * £ ^ 

waaiaiftt aaiwoxreRaraftRig-ftgft-asBa-a^asrtfttatftxsrtxg- 

atxxftx i 

xsxaT?n5iaa( wffaxftx )-axsnir astRia aa aaa — 


ft: 3^ aanaft: sxaxfxxanxxaxatsxxRa aaxxtxaia. a’snixa* 
; aw: aaat awaaft xjaap? mftft 
XXXXTTacaixaKftaT §FiRX gitdlfl. 


wgn, xxxaxaax aa: aaaaa. a txxtsftxsxrex ^ sxaxxafa PXxxaaxaX' 
gaa; tat at axftiHxa 51 5 a at axgax ajftfix a aartftfta>a# 
aasaardftsaxaxjaxaa fitas afiaSawaftraas aaftiBa txssre: 
wreaaxa. ajaa txftiftsifti: 11 ? 11 


•‘a xxaxafa Itewwaa aaxx^tg. wax aisv-araasw'IRx 
aia a ^faxasata ax ^aPiftSa vrreaxsaareaia~ifii a 5 
xaftxxaxxa'ft *xa aafa ar aa aiaakx 5 at wf a aat ftafat 
ax*a aari area auarea mna aaxa a wt sfe tx aa wAa ia: 
aaftx a a a aa a? <rea saaijaa are:: qftaaftfa 11 = 11 
a firertaavaxa^a. xxxxaaTa aaxx axsvaiaacwtftx fefftf a ara 
^ffexaata ax aaaia axxasaaaaiatfa a 5 axf lxxa a ai^^J 
aaftr aaxRisftax^a a s; ax aa aar ftafta axxa ocooeo axa 


sxtf aaaa axaftaiftRi IU II 3 aataavaxawxa aaxxarei. aax 
■ aard a aia aRaxaaa’rrx ax xi arvar axa- 


a a xaftxamxa. agaftrafa aa axjafaaxa*aa 


a t ax at agafaftafta axta -.t!-.-. axa sat msiwaa a afta- 
aftftx in; 11 a ■agaaaaxaasa, fxaaa'aw aisvaiaaqxftft aga 



ataptfjtjsTRrorat ] sitaferimW a?u it 

^ am $(a;aaa'te ai RrfimfaRnsmimmiRr h ^ iafom- 
aaljn na ^q- sftt agST ifcf 3 ft'N ! it ^T^'TW ? T^^ 5 ? =11 
n agift Itjj f^afta arm ooooo am as fmat na Prat ^a- 
^Rt ii % n a nganmiaasps anaals[ amr atsmia^aiRi aan 
ir ata *fRfmaata ai ss agf^ramfiRviaimiiTlRT *r t iafirm- 
aatmsftasasfir am?H 3 ^ a sarna moa aat 

flaRa aim ooooo am asgamnaa ^asim am aRr 11 ^ 11 
a qtm mw ~gm.aaaa'R?. aiar jnsmtaa^ffla a*g a am $fam- 
mfta at 5? agraamfircammTntrs a t mftmsaTs as: aafii 
as ^rsrerqmta a a at aa ast fiafta aim °°°°» am mf 
fw'im aimTapaaia aRt 11 ^ 11 a mwn-anm^ aaaata; ami 
aismr^cpftRi mm aata #maa>a ar 5? mrMnfama- 
aaaia^Ri a a mfamastftma asfti afftmtsni Sa a a aT 
aaatmat ftaRs aw °°°°° ^ a amia^t- 

aRt a q 11 airsaamTa^^a. aaaaTa. aiai msiawmmtemm 
^ ata fRfmaatm m ss mrfSmfnfamanaaiJftfo a t mfamant- 
saRimfii asafafi'ipsta a a at mmaftfirafe aim aaf ana 
aa^arm amaj aam a na afe a aa aaftara; aafit a n 
a & ^ ma mi mans atfema a RniaiftRi a aaissamt- 
rom Wfcat nsmaa ws ar rnmninR W mmsmaftr 
aatam: arfiaia ?aim aaiammiaS a na as h -s ii” sfir 1 ^ 

m OT qsiaaf3raamaaa aa-am-agaga-asita-at-mamRi- 

aiarn'tsaPa-aimtaraamnaiftm-amaiOTSi: awKwairn’is^ 

fM^am nsrrmma ^aaai fafa-ai: I 

a^i asfSaasaaas ams: gatagaalaamBassmaa^iaar- 
asaaan^ams nrawm^aaremsra a% mm alamfirfmar- 
^ ^aatatamaiftanm wmawimtat amft 1 
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mgg fiEfagnni nut HWRRonft -t 
TTz'uiq i ala grt q^sahrisrtsp^ii'afem^rifepn^sra'ijw- 
t^H^rr :naa:tR!iiftiwfiri^wsft nrt^ijrgitmtg rm: i 


gn;ngn<tnnr=rsn rfraiUFikinarjirt” n^uf ?afac?3- 

Enai^unjjiftars^ata wm. i 

rji rraiq '-ftjjg^jrai^ruuuiwfimumgijia romwfira^- 
^i^mftauuatc^a'^ amPr a manft nf^irmnrrarjstnr- 
n^sfirnag 3wnra ^sigifn nrnifn an ^tnuiata «rim g 
rtRrwnimtngnirnT ftrofir uniata}: l agNnaft ^fiwa~H. i ? °l 
mqRnainfit WTOwrn m urny rm^ i 


13 nFirmmn aiawTrarfrr^ni firfinrfia m Hwmmrctn at 
wtnni:tiln«$«ngira»nil i nm— ' “Hiaqfiuiranfiiin «ricni: fireftS 

ari taw a ant: p ( 113311 ) I “arrS wlmn awn wren nft a s« an 
an natarl 1” ( 1 I 3 «I 3 ) 1 “am an ngna jRn an ai# m: I” 
( nans ) 1 "n ^ e i\ \irn ww m: wnraai: main am 1” 
( m««na > 1 “am a nrat narrtrfim: fwft a rftn mgnfa nnr^ i T 
1 snvis ) 1 ‘ fntra a: raws! na %*%: warta wrw am 3n: 1 anrai’ 
arUaTnrawIn anna w«t ngai wen 11” ( sir«i\ ) 1 “stRia sjt< 
naPanr feft rni fi annafia win 1” ( mn,. ) , ‘V aan -a sa nm 
raniim jfi-r-in w'tm 1" ( 513113 ) 1 “nfiamwin yin a win me 
pSrarafa a ran: 1“ ( wui ) 1 “Am fiamjnrwrrmiiw fin anifir 
firm 1 3m: sn nsann fi ’Rwfi mnai nuai ana r* (aim )i 
“a fe m nr tat a warn fimmn. 1 win a ni ana tp ( a lain ) 1 
“tltfaat anal an rlmfimri ntlrr wan aatnn: 1 Ana a_mf: 
rwnaiwnA fir fin njfi: wnamin: u” ( i.nria ) 1 •• anQ . 
saA a wlnl naira: nTmraasftawi 1 wtmnrfiFna paalr: m nm 
awaiAm tp ( i*ii**n ) 1 xfi 1 



j *Tft>5T:s3t5f 3^3 




^Tg^^mr T?r^:^>TT5Tf^?T l i^ , #^^W *nsr ^ ^k- 
t{ H RTfS^TRIS^I*}! faf^T ^T*” «IT^- 


JT^F^fFFT 'RRilli^ l f%«T3R*ft “*i£K ^ ; ” ^ 

^«f “^n^no 5 ^’ irf^i:f?fhTS3 v f^?T: l 

‘‘*i5f;» |Rr jm^^FraTsm'rrcteft imw&xn <; s*:” sfcr toft 

TTf^TRflfaT^ ^sfrTCFT FIFT ^ ^fFTF'FFFIWfa I *FT*T3T 

s mifrU Fu^rer fru^t^t IW'iF- 

q^rj f^^q^jjqrr t t^t ^^rifcRu T^Rtsfa nw tit^t^^t- 

sTX^IOjs^qigjjtnJ ql<FTfcf F ^T^TT TO'TSfTgCP^ J ^'U^rFfRGSlfa 
^|^[ ITFI^T- FfiUFFTW *TWI*^kI*NRT ^R«mTOSm *7 3 

^EPist i ^tttPt ^t^tt 5T<t*t$t <t*tt ^n^nwsPr FftF^FTr* 

7T7?I*ftJT7V^T ^C°T *£3 cf^HT'T H{T 


ng^Rr vx*^ «ihT9i«^i TTjft'ra?;: 


^i.^Htq =:t= ^ftjffl’^swt’ivn’talSfF^’iwfa zud i *i*ji — 

«,fctHBI^it ( IUW ) ( >'«>*) ( ”••« ) C ’'”'•* ) ( <HH ) 
( *m* ) I vmiw ( <««» ) ( * ! «R ) ( *'«* ) ( •!««« ) 

aftraw-.Jbt (wm) (5I»«I») («i»»w>0< SS^fira^ 

H5rawfirant5a=i*i(’i«»'0( WO ( i»li»«i») i sRrarani^ 
( « 13 =i= ) 1 isiwara^i ( nn»R ) 5?ara=0n ^ (Wil)l 
?fii i uTOSI^a^sTOtlft tfmw^mm ( »H»is ) 

( »i^is ) ( •«»« ) (i*'«R > ( *•”«« ) ( ^IV»I’ ) l Wlft- 
sn^W* ( hkIib)(v=”'**)^" 


( ’=1=5 ) (V=l»’ ) ( 55135 ) 
vm ft I 5.^555^ * < «R B ) < ,5,a ° ) c ” 135 ) *™* 1 

^ni 5Tj5535in^^ 5fin5^5» n’fmipTC’S^ifcmi (5l’=l’c) 
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am ui^RRamurw wi- 
a (tm yiti'mroft afagrtsfet “muife^'r m# 

5 am afa^Tt aatfa^ ranaafT <rctaoj troafspn ?a ft 
irat: i” ( =uw?« ) ^aitiH.oti-u Miraa "#?u^rr^an 
araftM.M^'j an^arara “star’ “ataaraT’’ “a&a:” “fast:” 
saaftt?: qtroe: i Aiiaw-tAtiinifrei sfmar aapraaM sara- 
at#tpa a arftrTifaara attasfaftmR'ttafa fasftcagaatag i 

STaaTairaaftfaOTtawa^ftareTfaaaaa'iaaJiyprai ^roa 
araaift i 


soft f?ren s€if^pmt rnafa gn- 
a-TRra45ffti5RPftM5 marred i 
jfta I mpt >MRftMwarawfa: 
u>Rtf wtt sartoufafa ari[ n n 

^faara *h H r y I '4 ^ h fa n 4 m ^ f% ala fanratat 

*ftjtaMSa«<«al5fcaw “sal aaaagi fror saar aw;wnasni- 
aar apanaaranaarc: 1 “ - - 1 ftgaa ga<f: fa: I aa: gn: aalaaaj- 
atsau: l =-- 1 ooo t aaaaaaaa:,5s>aat anaaaanjjjnajtHin'aftr 
aawaaTOta: I sat agaa aaaaaa gaapai farojaft ag- 
l §3^j«ren ^qu<m >ri^«K^f<r 

^ra^H. i arf^^iF^ i” ' ggnf^n?g*rereng - 

«n»*HH5»iPiq^wr *Rte ^r sreifo i f^g 

»Tg~+M ^i^Ml(^tnC'«<i c hi4 s uj't5<rlW i ti-|i.i=j | 

wi«4t4i4WifV ce^th *rt^nTOT^TWTT5roi ^nrwBPrgjn^Psr^wiPT^f 

rt^r^uU^fg f 



uiofjpit'ifa'Tft 3133 . 3it§R3i‘3sg3i- 

SS 33533 : qqamiq: ftl3ist3 sHcatyM 3f|n:?3t3. g 3133 slur- 
ft®f3§fi3fti33i30qi33 wreil**i<i<ii-»<kJ wisaftgjratrraw- 
PfmpNrErarftarcr: iiasstsfa a’ft-ftjp^-g’RPT-'Risn^wawig- 
ifSpragiaiqi? mofipftqPniiijjiiq Hxfta ij3T3q0i3i3 i fftwqw 


?ft3gij^353 33I33I3 g “*qHiatl3Rt<>” ?fil “0iq3ir3l3fq°’’ 


3 ( 030* 1 fliif^muajnP’rsfq^'sqs wxi) 1 


Jittjf33iqfaq3i03'30q i spiq3i3ctf'3i3i33 3 ( 0533311 * 335 - 

5iqfaq?fetto’q c, 3W 5ft5fronqqtqq!mfeftq>qn3qt2iT, *inj03ifr 

i$ 310'J3T3T313 n^fa 1 


g;ft5^fatqq'tqteitqtqfqqpi s ws' l s gf^Trcatqqlq^a'teiog 

^ ’- ?5 qt<sqR qnHiitisr 13 * 33 ‘fit* fat:’ 

3 tin 3 i 03 i 3 t 3 i 3 nfeiif atsfq 1 aifq q aq asn Prroj 35 s 

3 3 : 301 : Pfiig 3313 ) 331 «nf*3i sift 331110 *0 053333 sufgisi 
330V0* I 313 13 PtftU3^qOT^3 q®3q3JIWI5I3: §0: I 013- 

* 31 (33551301 3iiq0ira3fraf 3 33313333 0 ( 30 : 131353 ( 3 ( 1 : 3 ^ 313 : 1 
3l3T33n3I0q0333‘)fI333'i3=«l<;-Hl3 3 1iai3t3ftl331?i( 

fa lllU lfl g 3n30t3n3333033'Tj|Pi3<:f&<lS'+fq3|3?Jdlfr4d3l 
^^^5^^31133^331 3 320101*3 3333 (3350.1 

gjat 3 0f^tq3l3>lftq330 ! R3) 3^310031*13131010.1 
n 5 & aonn 3i q-ii mi qnnqqir: 3 sspira'i^'t apt aait 
nan!) amaw= m 333 n" 1 "* otRi ' feWaihi aws UjSiaait 
(aaniniif*^'^ 3i si* fcfrq q* wqfi 1 3*n A 3 000 3 
awfa: 3 H* 3 < qaifqan aaiarcaito «i mroiata: aid aafa i aiasitsia 
■ ajajqtnqi 31 5 * 1*5 afisi: Bts«ra03' i *333i: KaiilsfWpS) PniiiK- 
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■ • jjjjj aft ss.f'fan wft&aRwpwftsKflpf awnftt- 

■^Jhnroswn} iwM fW^ntf^.aJs ^ ***"" 
f**3 wnftwnwrt 1 

Monfii swift: ww* ?Rmm f^" 1 ! 'T’* 1 

ng svnags'nsftft® awflwv-g-wwit, a^w> a ^a as- 

asngi a at gvn w*P»W f^‘ ira !iT ,,W c ft: 
« tot ftjjV « l **•*«> 3^ ’"*« ' apM ' e 3^ "’ ? - fa 1 
gsnsftffcs swassRH-aralwaw* iftft a- 

5^ , ^ftra^ aai ftam a^iaiaRiat ?* ^3 ^ 

^ <ftrt tofti ^RwNsj«Rt ftaaaa airfare 

Bnrfvi swS i aft ^ 5,TS ^ q71 ^ a?1 OTns * aw '. 

M^tanramtoto «i ^ 

s^nr sis* a=A *”*= ^ 

TOnssiji: a a aiafaaaa swift 1 awramrat sftfireasifgsirij. 
rft-sRta sfCTgaat smtawiftft ftra* ' 


fefmTO saftiaaaaisFtsftfasa sT.«i«nMWrftrapn*^ a 
1H ftqwfaig, agregfirapfRRT^ ^ 

aRS^FlR,5.n^« qWq > ? ^ qR ’ flW, ^’ m,7 ^^r- 

u 
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i 


l - Tftoiunuiu WSnTT^frl i 



swf&u i sre* =q f^uvcft %nf7irqu?m^ Jranurfirfcr 

vfcTTTl^l! 


^fasTRSH 


s?nJRTir-5WHTWN^:, 
JpTVRSt ! 



ll ?ft: n 

( usinst iwre: *• S'WxRH ) 

an dmwda ft asraft sfds 
aw j-tKapK atfea^ aafftr^ I 
qjdfW afc Pww ** ^ 
wi'firwg gfSpnwwl^ 11 

arRa dat awwwd a : i w* ara andma i dauftwfiift 
aiaa.i fiat ft ftfta: aftfr’s: JTra ' i<m 1 atftromwtftnwt 
^pBa;: , wafta: i a # ^ ^roiat da> ^Pto : , 

qA $ arwl da: amtfa: i aa ^at » a ^maftafo 
fcaamorawt aaaWtsaft* aaaa dm arft a ammarcr- 
awi arft g ^nwaaiaPrawr aa aafta i 
.. aajyawla afteara aawi dm aafm , 

afc^Psmnarra&faai ftm i 

skW «sR*f* 11 *•> 

i BiaRsmrsrs amPra®* moras* aa> gfed*f 

^a <rfh* i *** " I $ , 
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oaan q^iT aratPsat qyu 

witwusftPsu wswlSf™ uaft i oaiautaT out stft 
o io«btmiA mr<rr qaaraat ftui: orufrat fgaarft i & 'aiaowu 
asurafsaPRom qfttiuTM uafta i ^aon ft r^t ^ Ptoum 
oafateot garomu aat® aoiuftftt:— 

afi Q*i ^taia aa qiui i 

’ 'ims# uaajju iga flaw w.aret u *Rn' ' y 

uuTpRtq: *pn l ami =Bi7?UJ=!itsfvr#TO ftftrn: i sranaft 
aoii aatiRrgqaiwaa:: i srammft aori srataatqauaiaqt: l aar ft 
ofrui3u^sgfiuo^& anurcaigaa aft Pnuna ugftufFroqg^q 
uaaa: km aiaaigaa ?W qftsg augurai aa osqaat Pruun: l 
uaHft aft ftuuH BURTt'ft ^amaPraqatTaat qftag qrait i aa:— 

aft ^cj aqpq aftia an arar i 

otemsa- <aftt fro, ogqo araaPraqaaia qftaraa aft*f 
<awraatqaa?ar P&amigiaf arwjftra'ft aftsfq 1 a ga fggqirriRr- 

=aqa qqaqararogiaiarq:, sra: aanat vaaa qg qmtsqrmi>fHjt 

waft i aqljft a awnit qft 1 ' 1 ’ ■ * ■ " 

'* ■ : ..r-SK-t! 

aa?na ggggi sqfti gtqqa gq qan ! ,■ r ;*V. ;,■ it: 

1 •’ • a-jwiawa :, q5'aii?5Sa 'a afta guaat q'la; - qftf g qiaa 
SBrnoaift srgwgqnqgr fsaraitn aufmaiaaawjaa aafsa 
mggggnft a qqa>a atanaa aiaaaaaraaiiarif a: g gj.qft q I ga 
asrasPi iraa, i apt: gjifl aft ypraftat aai wagai sraira: aaftasa 
sanaar I aga a qjja q| qftam oat: %a a aivaa atjasta, 
-gaftaa afagat gqg»gotgaqqqggsqgqtq uatqfaa ggfrt I 

iS|dHd"Tq t < , 



ft ^a^ww ii Kmfircrcmr w* PS wrftwsi 
Phw f w t ftmmw. <raiw*ffTtww{iwf¥s sfii- 

mftaftiOT ftfttftramii I ^ ^ itaftswailM ^swii rrjfii^T i 
f%g fii^ROTi fdfMdwiW'-gnwwfifefw f^n^fi^T'wl^i 
iftfITW fil^frT: WW I fiT t nHlfinfrTSI <lc+l<.u|ft‘JWi^ft 
OTTlfit 3 a: (% ft^aftWWTWttf 1 ^ ,57 ^E 5 * fi^ra: 

fcg (pgVt *wfi( I 3FWI 3 fi^OT^ra "Pf I ^ S 7 "^ aw 
wiftft firromtara i as® a— 

a p3 rm i ra Tiwiarsta% , r: gg:*ft: 1 
n ai% mw «nci»f 'Wi « 'twfa’wft h sft i 


mj aw fil3WWlft SRfeatWTW 

^twFaxsra wf wifir<w>ir i 

^fi^w3wiw fiRWrt-m qm% -rfw* ' t 

Sftjist inn irat; i m « aH^faS ^niw- 

ftwnwnwi’fc'^ <>wrawn**^ I 

^iRFWFRisHnsw fafimgwi) gv}; n 


Wrci** Sfir«j ^ 1 $ftw 

^ , m *KfrA<ii'K*i* w aftfire «, 

tMnm 1 WB» * <** ***"! fitr vJ ' ****** ^ <#r 

«««** m * ' "" " ^ '**»* 

fcaft w ‘a fSwwmfor n?>& ^ 1 


™ ft. *»« **" Wt ZT? ^ ****** 

ftft,. «*«*. «*" ^ ^ z 

WW««* OT ' ^ 
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^RTT^n: I W go fr H q u^4 if^o^m [JV-l^RtTt ^TFT- 
*n^2R3fcqHRS2?r?7?TRffa ^rft *Vn -spi^: 

HIWI 3?^fr ! 3?*PHUT*ZJT SPJiJ 3^9$ I WS3T*! 

ww-im p*n ?^r4: i t^^rmwr f^ ^q-if^ffr- 
i 5^*n>iH[<r+<vHi TtnT^rai^n ^3^1^ 1 ^5 ^ tpfj <it^ 
wi %^nfwn ^hwFPT Rrht *prfcr 1 % 3 fap 1 . fpifatn^' 
fa^cH?ifa*ra*RR %?Rf h*i: H^rmsrmRi 4ter <ptt 

tfa^ 1 3RmcTi ^ttoh <ipff 

ITFTf^T^tfrfa^l 1 £lIWd: 3 Hld^i JTFTfsjtT^lf^ »T 

1 ^3 ?m:^ t TPT^U'-ir 4 MRT *n qmi ht 

«fcM*?t Jrrrf^Tiw fjPT3^ i — 


MRfajtR'feRf ^T^nH^icf 1 

^iMdt 6 1^*4 ^RTfafT II ( 5 TT^T. ) sfcf 1 


zrx ^ cfiR.+wi dm^wi^n^^>rd^T^ ^ 

3)l^H<i*ifa^.Riwm4 JlRTHT- 


*n***v*^f^T sfawfa i q q kjt ufi h 3 ^ h i 4 JTFTferrR^pp ^tfirfriRF 

*FP, ?PTT T^Moffa^RM far? *RT, gsiT =RM>4UN'4<^R 

f^rferr ^ ^.^rm^iFri qftjfRrRpFrft- 

Rrem gf'TSJTRrfgTi ^fafa- 

*T?fW I *IW^lfa5T}jfaf»T5J fa HR JnpTH* <Tif 3*TTfafTRT*TT#- 

qmi farrci fWmfir: 1 ^ m$THi g^ufaq-tfa ^rttot snrn^f 

g WW3RW*fa^^ ig * n aPHH. 1 **4 si?^: 

^pii ^RRi ^w<rrai?ii^qm4H3w i 


?rarT{RlRTt F I|J(UNH'-^s<dtifi^fR' | W fa 5f|§; 

■1jrj[H IRRR7 '^i^ i ^l'ifRl J 4i.ir«R *PJPI*f MH J 4.*H| HR-q ^.4 7 PT- 
5RI 5Pf4TTr tTRRWTTPI *\*FF§ l ^ITFPSHl'-^ W«T=T TRT^fe- 
^(F4l4vl *Tf^n *TRRp<T I FT7 *PT fa fapppffr *lftp5:*UUj4|rqf 



qo t fa ig fo aanat j I ^ 

ssfts i strawi wgai a jig aftfaaKuis'Mdi &s°r i 
sgat a I gai: istst *rf%fS:«nfs% i ass^reras *w>s 
astrlfts mssfta i asjsisraTSTS'ssas 1 'sssasTs'isT 

^at^i^dfa I 

^frggt ttct ott sftft:wOTS>n wfa l ^sftsdis ft TOat I 
jiR aa ais'ias ftFUPirHiRgfaa-ia a sssrftg jiftfif.Hjoraftsai 
*jq,gs i jssaspfisa sjpssi a a *mdt g^i 
wsfest^few-jn aaa as ft f^afng swan w as a 
sftfiSijjasassrcftsT Jtm: siwsiaw tW)#g: l w^s assess i 
j^pftswitasgs swats: aarepit ftitsft rsajmisss 
fasjsft i saasistsi sa'tspsTS— 

ajsj %a agstss arf ajft uw 1 

alfalfa strata shafts ftsifaa: i ( si* SftS ) 

^aa#a swawa snsitsw «ww< rt«wn- 

wfl tr, ass as arfr3°T«35a_ : > 

jq^roat sft'n'st Prassfts Iftapj.ll ( at= 3ft 15 ) 

^ wanafni^ waWftiwjrc 1 sat a ana as ftrar?- 
t^ s ,^a fts aa'^a snstPrei g feama^i a ssfagaftwi N 
^V, qsmaarcctaftTW wrwinaptafta softs: wrjw 1 
u«m*rofl»nrt ataiaiara' wfsi aaraiwftarq^ ssft 1 

qjnwwswiaRjtaaftnj?: anatsftaaaaftai mfta: 1 
aa ft aa-s^wji'n’slftswftr srnisftfftftqqs'tfs am as 
mqpsiim ftsi fanftarala a, ft — * *f 1 ™ «fe 

s 5 tssfiwsft wn ^mga:^ftara^aa j a wwiwt 
pcaft <4 a sssfs 1 SR 3" <3ro? ' rfhm wsmw iwEi’ 
^ftaa.^a>3>s aafa sajaw: wafrai iim a^nftai ssftr 1 
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rraftll f%Jg 

IJTOT ■ 3RRm#t: I 3Ti ^ 

tra^l^fir 'Sgiera%iit ;ra: i 

vT giHUlof aTf ]) 

Sigrofteti jfumnftwrag HifTi jtcru: l 

si-nfirat ft wn i K u pw i: ^ srefag ^nsraftwrcrenuRi nsami- 
•mt eft ftfVtfta i siat Jtrffeft ^iJreivraiT^rai are- 

RHsrfo 5P^ra: irasJtug^ft'araiiftas!!^ i tt^tutruni: efa fafij- 
qf^nfafiuft r tf&snsmfiifw imgam^sratfii: hitr* 
efefifen sriia iTOaTOnaifaJWg nr sn ijgRifftii 'wwsai- 
HwwSigftWt *raf<r i ir<n iW sirateRi tufts flpRqsErpf 
wsg. i qs tjjift ift ftwra snii Jifttti'tftfa tn^ii 

ftRURi: quirts;: Rrfeft i 

birrs sRunststs. stgRusasifigq: 1 1 
Pribs tjRRi ftnraft^TO % i 
tRiwwd'Wig rssj <Rtrar: ll 


( got u-iso.33 ) 


Stg**reil5ft wkMr: 



git: ftrasnrcw \ 

anaM m. rTO ^ 11 

qfturra Pnre 51 ^saPr?i feift: i 
anat^ PiPraH wt *ns3 sfaqran n 

iw- sritew— 

qnronr. sRnwnO Prwrowft * ' 

ItaifiratoPrertfet wiwrt^ 1 »ngrfl« t wq.iw«^w. 

5 P 1 JiFi^tf^rs^fqimqi Png^flftsftrann feflqqp.'SK 
JnwiVnft ^ BftqiftemOTR^^rntwm Pore i airem^ 
fir q^iomf^msqwr^P^ * TOS * R ^PpraRURrefii 
asw wn wt, ^qi^'nwR^rwsT^Pf 5 ^h*3>r«^i nK- 
WtqfhRram'V’Wwaf^n - - ' r f lu ^ ^ 

Ha^i sOt sjpitfiPrei’r^P 1 ' 5 '' 1 1 “fl*3'Ri I ifa5F3- 

mfta qnoiR^tftra: w uPwn^Ppra” 'wnwroRi 
Puiwtc otw swrewteft riter strjtrr: i wtjrs 
TO,^ ^opiftPnaPB aia wnjw .anrffcFtfft 
Prm: i trmg gsFrasgrai iwp. °qql<*M«f£ i FpRR*S'r- 
sflnRKlPl =renft ^ ^ 

g^Tg^ans ^i^t 'R’WRR ^nvwnqvnaJraiw: toi- 

*wPa i 

* anwsarpsfa OTJft*5OTnf«?!Ktm3faftTjlraj& i a, a grp 
etf^n^g^ferrot* girarfa?: i -Ranit “rafe araan Ewfafirte:" 

..^^n gfwat fgagrataift” ( g->gft5iHg-!p )■, a? Pra aiR*, 

. \\ 
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'TTrIm SJElf?:, &&FBX 

5UTO?jrfcTR# * z&SSFZm. |m ^fa ia^ i fc.H f I -3pf 

S^rf^RT t H ^TR •yl^lPu^THT 'nuPnFTOII ^ 

4>wfaa HWliw strt ^qFercrefa: qfajm?: l 

ST rrq- fipBRH^nfa ^iqf^ra l -3R *U?: ^dd^MKHcW^- 
JT^ri ^d^nR- 

gqr^R ^nn: srfo«irc*rai ^pn^^^TRjpjfinrm^i^RT 
^iT^TRf ^ tvoptrani i *r Tjig ^R^R’/r-^srmrg^rsnjfPU 
^tiPcRRHdw srng'n^R^r ssfa <iftorR ? nfcT <r i 

zrFERPmmifcfr %trkt ^MMWisnw.di P-^irr ^Pt^pt 

RRTpr^f ?TRRT ?T HftuIW'T^TS^RRRT, ^TlfqT ^rRJTTUlPRrTT^ 
P^rfMI'+KFJJT dTd if^d +r-< l R'RRR t 

‘Wd lfadt-4 1 a RH^TROT PrpRpT'^R^^I ITpWR^ 

pR^TT 55 I g^i# ^Nl^l^l pRR, 

fofWBlTRR *TRR 5T5T0fr 5RT?qUF ftr'^RR p -RHcd IV^RHR,; 
SJ«Rlf*ri ^ JURf^^Rm'^TRI ^teRiq, ^TCT SR 
vuf^RRRTKTO^raTTf^R SR5TO JRrR^TPRTJj Pm^ufclTR* 
*nPRI =TFTRKI -3TfT ORtI^T^:, ^TT foSTR ?Rg^ 

^WIRfi’ ^PiPBnTsIRRRPnJRraHT'RR SRpRTf^TT^TRT 
M^R STRUCT IRRRRR RI2RRR. I 

PiPm.j ^nrq <RniiaPr?Rirem snwnfnmff 

Om^l: R3?H I 5TPj SIUR. 'ras’-f ERlfiWdfaPr RST^SR, 
ww^r: swi^igTi^cmsd+un, pfttJiT =q TOirgsr?- 
RH'iVMR. I faWqfaJTPRTT^TR *Rft pTTRTJrr I 

jfmRF-^JT *R?*RR^ qTf^njTTRpRrcnjf <jR?rtr 
‘ u. i <t^ -“qfnT7R^ qfcrPsifa y nuvt q.u^.i/ Pnyrnn? 

^T^cfFU 3tV£” i sr ^ P ra^qi? *w si^srofint Oqiwn f 



mm 5 Ri tgfta3 1 3313 § 313133 (^ 31333 *^ ft333i§ 
{ 437 ; g33gf33: I 333 3313 f*I331331 ^fft ' l 3,'^>~ 

33333131 331313 nguftaPt — 333 3133131133143 ua^Rf- 

3331 f^!3 PlWj 3333, 3113I"33I3J3Rlfil30I ^3133^133313 

(3^313 3131 33-V-* 1= )~* 33*™" 

31 3^3 31533133*’’ S^331 31333ill3lf^i 3ftnlT33lftl313lFr 
3333 §31333113133333 f3333lfe3?31333R3n3 I 
“ 3im 3 3^31131 S3f313t313f33! f3g: I” 

5 ft 313333133 . (UM) '>ft3im313>J53i Pl3313 

31CT3313I3lRl I 


313lf*Pl33 313 3P3333 333*3.' 

f3333S33I33 3pT31 33*1 33: II (31333§l3 U ? ) 

^33 ‘^’^333^3133^331^3 31331^3 3^3“ 
sft?133'tK33f 3lfil 3*0^3313^313 I 

33: 33 33§3^33& II 

tf, §3m3>J33r3l033f3303333t -ft** «fc 3*3 

?f3 mrnW" M 

& 3313 ‘3133S’ 5& 33,3313313313. I 33 3 ttnfr 
.ft ^ ra ,^3 sa«*S3IwrftfiWW T33313 33 5 ft3l3313 

3^33333 I *m*W*™*' ^ ? > 

«iwftw3®wrm “&3* "* 

«mftia- 13313§3 ftNiw **am to** 

■ft^, ..ft & ng W 3I 5333313533131: 3ftl*1331 33333ft 

^313 1 313K ‘ftirait’ *& 3533133333 33^f*I33Tft3f 

313f3533333 I 

■ 3 ra ^r33r3313335I13f«3 feraftTOi 3333 3P3- 

^ ,3,33 “313331” 3533SI3lft3li fcnT3fi[33-33 

3,313ft3II331?3Pl5l3^ 3=3^331 f^H3: 3I3»- 
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aRlfanaraaiaftS aia qqq^ I 

tram' aftorroisa aiaara: sraTaa ii (awaai ?=.a) 
aap?TT3 3dfl>IWft5IH arilW'u^raMJRIH— ^ “’jaHmfijftaFTTfta- 
« 3 ;raHP(H!fti mi mart aaifagraaia: aRaira: 

aa'laxt i aahpj— 

^T*nf?fA t 4'i aST ^IvsriTM aaVTq | 

rtslum stfsan araat aa: li ?Rr I 
as anfa^aam:, faaa=ara:— aagiaupnfaftaaq. I aratfiifit i 
aptro?m*a PffartPiiti. i aSatraargsw faaau afaa: l 
apTaragaaffri gatfiraafaqra: i aflsafci itv. I aiftt araagtaaq i 
apaa qftaaaia ftfaaft— ara^raTHaratafafs l” 

am a “axaifitfaaa TO’’ftt araa<PfMre>roxa qftunaaK 
qpqqqiuPjtrq ^uarofsTar aagaafjftaq I |a aTRaaa lamro* 
a^araia Pra’aatqqsrTftarwfa simssiaifiar aagqiHTaat 
^arewai f Wa r yw iaaqrata qfaaq— 

“sTaifSraraaat TOaqa aai ftasq i 
aifaqft'maTsftw ftfaa axfwaS II” ( araaaK ?'<W ) 
saraaT ara aaraxfiSRnftai isaa — 

“Haifa anafaaaraa aai asmaa; aTaafaanfi: wiraAs- 
aftaaq i a axa aaaraa afxwm:, nsaanraifaraxiasa^fecftaai 
arercF&a rafaaFaa a=a=a i aata^— 
am fagsarem fsraTiqxgar aa: i 
iftftoifaa gpnfafsraifaqfiapaTl 11 

aaaaqa TO fafSaaiafaxTai i 
agmafaarot itaa?} Rnraa: n sR” 
qaa *paa Tuaaraaxfuxi (aaaaiaaqnaaPaai aa'raa i 
auaaaxa jesaq— araataa arm asPX FaaaaTRraa'i'pai-u apara 
stamina I 



n« ] »i--nMwm r v I ^ 

TOiftfttremna m^^sajaraamiraa ^t- 
oflft re .P 3 gnf%ntfl anm-T aarfrTa ftnaMintfa m^Pty am 
mrom.” sft >j?ra ^f^aftpnBwiPi i aarft- 

“^cnn; mm M^faafira: i” ( aPFRTPW ?U ) 

^ ^ stem tmm-'jato* W 

Sfc mmte Pram’ am ‘wt ^ wpjpprom -rt 

Pra asm m n^P'?iTftgftfa: ^ s^f^tm- 
PmkfecraimrsPnp: nM^nt^ *** . TOSPr _ ^ 

s*^ aaatft aaimte *• 1 « wf * *** 

m mim* 3 wmftmsraim* 3 =>3 

aaVmsms ****"” ™ 

taaftaram ftmjtfenamr wmm. 1 am ms <n^ 

amrft:— 

am ftgsm'RRi ftftft^at am 1 
toorPta 11 

am?asa m ftftntoPraai 1 
agmafamna w?a 3 smaS 11 * 

* *** " jm TT^aws: 

5SfS vTZJ*"' * -* 

£rit ftm msa «teW « ^ *** * 

^i-j'.-jaan >a a sma’ft r ^ 1 

— — i^TSS’ # « ™**^- 

naniiaia in' nSran. 1 ... . . 

..„, jrfatika iW« rMal "S»W 
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“■3pnr?[4r!TnH.” sfet sn^qfRp-rorej >ra 

swimift guirctfer Pnrrf- 

i ft “firjr^&3#t?r^fer” irapRg'iTsra— 

“tSTPi aT^R^jtiPt wJigwariHsn fttrn: 

waPrmftvnwf’— sg^., jfrfrtti mftsi ftaw Ppraqr?- 

tpr i 

vM 4iit;iisui|[ft^i qftojminftAH Ppraqife^i ^ s«4- 
<ra agghn^ pferetf fT^ajrrgq'i-.-jsai 
ifOTi<Ptft fajf&n* TOflrafoftfir aiHjruJrtin faoffaat i j wt n ga 
TOnSsJura f5n^rf: sftinft— 

*1F,I*II'--J IPWdT 4d*9 fcldT 

“Hrft: pitea ?i^Ri wftsg *ig I” ( ? I ? I uo ) 

5 ?^ $5ifr;$ttrcrafa mzm ’nfai mwan Jrasftqij 
I'lm'Sg yfeforwt fa?rra: aqfea: i w£s7: ftr% n-<mn- 
spnwaa it <i# smfttst— >tftijnnqw ftqifwa i 

»rtf?ftfti':!n , Jri w& snamR RftorupnfW ^oft- 
5 ^ finr3!nft=ri ««w.w: Jmirmwari; 3 ?r 7 PpTrpnftfpsHid- 
jtgjjr? gnirtiSR mm’ril’w fwg sag I wr^H Pnrw- 
snJJnfatnps: I urni^r/fo pprasnrfpT sq*?5mft=g naiRmgqaiv!! 
srfwmift qjftpftTORiiwft <w*r :cr^3nft?rafiOT<nreT 

■CTStfuicr «pmraw«'’bi wr.g^sfi?! nqjrftfetqg 
ftp^ nyrep t aPFT H^'tPi pHTWiynr vraerqfimtmdijpR *ft- 
JjrFJ^Tl*! npr^T-TT^f *l T Tvf4'Td"-H I 5P7fa PHTIT rij- 

jj q pit'isft Pprayy. ftira-Tiftg *j a! 1 ^ uvw^m, 

sroipi mwHP’OTiA ;nn =;rafti*fra flqjci: pp^ppar fti- 
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THE MEASURES OF GODS 


Dn. P. K. Achakya, i. k. s„ ji. a. (Calcutta), 
vii. i). (Leyden), d. jlitt. (London), 

Professor of Sanskrit, Allahabad Uniccrsihj. 

The spiritualists mill philosophers have apologised 
lor even bringing down the gods within the sphere of 
description (dhyana). 1 Historically it is not quite cer- 
tain from when the gods began to be idolised. So far 
as the faithful and devoted worshippers are concerned, 
the idea of figure-representation of gods and goddesses 
appears to have been conceived even in the nature- 
worship of the early Vedic times. Later in the Vedic 
period the unlimited, the unmeasured god, beyond the 
conception of thought and words, was represented as 
possessing a thousand heads, a thousand eyes, a thou- 
sand feet and other features, obviously a multiplied 
number of human limbs. 1 Thus the hlolisation or gods 

1. (a) ereiW UUT Jtfs’sws-Uf I 

f;qnt vrW tl (nhuvijjhj-u-vurunii) 

(6) 'tfttszifa swiftr Jtnt i 

^rurfiir %ttfh sraifs §b: gurmru n 

. (Slantla-Puri^j) 

2. (a) I 

^ ( Puruslu-sukta, YujumiLi) 

(6) i 

(Mahibharata. jianti-parvan, 17, IV; Iihat i-hva I>urina) 
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and goddesses appears to have been going on from very 
early times for hundreds of years till we come across 
in the ltamayana of at least 300 B.C. an undoubted 
reference to the sculpturing of Situ iu the form of a 
golden image which was unavoidably required as King’s 
Consort for a royal public function. The early archaeo- 
logists who refused in the absence of archaeological 
remains to go. far beyond the Christian era on the basis 
of the literary evidences, both Yedic and post-Vedie, 
for the sculptural representation of gods and goddesses 
in India, must have been wiser by the recent dis- 
coveries made at Mohenjo-daro and Harappa, which have 
shifted the sculptural history of India beyond the Yedic 
period by not less than a few thousand years. Hut 
both the literary references and archaeological finds have 
left the practical artists in a state of utter confusion. 
Even today the sculptor or the painter does not know, 
at any rate he does not put into practice, the uniform 
proportion of the image he makes. Tn fact he could 
have no guidance until the Silpa-^istra was codified. 

The image-maker of Slta must have made a realis- 
tic representation, because Slta ay ns his contemporary. 
The image-mukers of Gautama Buddha, of Gamlhfira 
or Amaravati school, or of Sarnath and other places, 
were not Buddha’s contemporaries. Xor were there any 
photographs or models available for the sculptors. 
And it is also doubtful if those sculptors could have 
met mi> man of Buddha’s nice or famil}. Thus their 
images or Buddha if not guided by the Silpa-Mtstra must 
have been imaginary and unauthorised so fnr as the 
physical features and personal proportions of the Buddha’s 
figure are concerned. Xat it rally, therefore, the artist’s 
confusion Yiill be endless when he attempts to repre- 
sent from his imagination the unknown gods* and god- 
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desses of whom thoro are no models or photographic 
copies and no ethnical representations for his guidance. 
Let the artist lie as much idealistic as he 'chooses to 
he, even more than the Vcdic seers, but only as regards 
the expressions he gives to the images of the gods anil 
goddesses, and lot the individual artists he content 
with this much originality. But there must be a bar- 
monv among the artists themselves regardmg the gene- 
ral features and proportionate measures of the limbs 
of deities, for, otherwise, there is bound to be a funda- 
mental unreality about the whole product, on, and thus 
the very object of the artist will ho frustrated. It is 
easy to imagine the god Siva, for instance, ,n Ins van- 
ons mood, anil activities, sneh as the lover and bride- 
groom of the Mountain-maul or as fury mcarnate 
at the sacrificial function of his father-in-law, Daksha 
Where his most beloved wife, Satl, lost her life, or at 
the dance of destruction. But it would create an unreal- 
tv about his very existence if one artist gives to the 
' ? ,, „ features of the Grecian warrior Alex- 

^TerTf Great, or the French conqueror Napoleon 

i: 

Chinese or •<!> Gurkha soldier or the tall beard- 

the short stature ** m , d „ fourth artist 

ed flgme o delicate womanly figure of a 

R^roXuese gentleman clad in coloured silk, 
isuimese yfchnn, who has been perhaps the 

Another gro-x ' ’ Mentone* and has undergone .as 

most popular r ’ lvl tioii"» i«*. like Siva, found in funda- 
many as ten , ” c ‘V rn forms SO me of which are indisting- 
men tally diwi-.en figures. The go<hlesses of 

uisliahle e ' en 1 ^ J/akshnu and SarasvatT, have keen 
wealth and It -uni ( | own to the modern age and 

retaining then P°l- ' _ the frontispiece in monthly- 

their figures often appear 
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magazines published in various modern languages of 
India. These images like those of Rama and Situ, 
and Radha and Krishna have undergone much more start- 
ling physical changes at the hands of the artists; 
the southern variety of the Madras Presidency hears 
no similarity with the western variety of the Bombay 
Presidency including the Mnhratfa and Gujarat types, nor 
has the northern variety, comprising of sub-divisions of the 
Punjab, United Provinces and Bihar types, any affinity 
to the Eastern variety with sulwlivisions of Bengal and 
Orissa types. The other gods and goddesses as well 
as the epic heroes and heroines have met with a 
similar fate owing to the boundless fancies of the 
.artists. One can understand and even tolerate the 
racial or provincial stamp inevitably marked on the 
goods in the couutries of their origin. The local beauties 
or heroes may supply the model to the imagination of 
the artists. But the realistic fundamental uniformity in 
the measure and proportion of images need not inter- 
fere with the idealistic expression of the artist’s mind, and 
does not injure his individual originality. The general 
rules of grammar and metre have never injured the 
style or diction of the individual composition. Even the 
employment of new metres by a poet presupposes the 
restriction of uniformity. To he original one need not 
ho lawless. Even under the limitation of proportionate 
measure the artist can have unlimited scope for his 
original production. 

There has, however, been a uniformity among differ- 
ent groups of authoritative works dealing with the sub- 
ject of measure of gods and goddesses and other beings. 
The subject has l)een elalwrately treated in a numljer 
of 2? it rail as, Agamns and Silpasastras under tala-mfina. 1 


» See tho writer** Dictionary of Hindu Architeetnre under T»Umit 
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Tho term liiln according to the Britlimiimja-puriina (Part 
1, Second Annsangapada, Chap. VII. 07) and the Supra- 
hheiagama (Chap. XXX. 22) implies tho distance be- 
tween the tips of tho fully stretched thumb and the 
middle finger. But both in tho Malsya-purfma (Chap. 
23S, V. 10) and tho standard work on the subject, the 
Mimmim (Chaps. 03 & GO), the tnla system of measure- 
ment has been further simplified for the practical artist 
by prescribing the face to be the unit of measure for 
individual images. Thus the total length of an image 
of the ten tala measure, for instance, should be ten 
times its own face-length, i.e., the distance between the 
chin and the top of the head. The neck, thence the 
navel zone, thence the thigh-root, thence the knee-cap, 
thence the ankle and feet are given a certain propor- 
tional measures in this unit. Similarly the arms, hands 
palms and fingers etc. bear certain proper honal 
measures. And the variations of interspace between 
different limbs are distinguished in our bl,ai,g«* or 
poses (viz samabhaiiga. abhaiiga. atibhauga and fn- 
hlianga) and in three postures or attitudes, rfc. straight 
or standing, sitting and recumbent. 

' The Bimhamiim (Ms., British Museum, no. S3S-592) 

, 1iv referred to twelve varieties of this 

in an appendix nas 

... r the Jfdnasara has illustrated with 

tala measure, wnne . . , , 

full details UP to the tenth variety, leaving out the 

i au i flfp twelfth varieties which, as stated in 
eleventh and the , . 

the SimMmnuu, s h °' Ud be emp, ° yed " raeaSUrlDg . Cer - 


tain (super-) gods 


and fiends (Rakshasas). Each of these 


twelve or ten 


varieties admits of three sizes, namely, 

j email. The classification of the tala 
large, medium, mid. • . . 

* „„ f1 their details as given in the Manasora 

sys ems without much alteration in the Ainsu- 

almost rcappe Egg. 3148, 3012, Pol. 251),. 

maflbheda of Ka^yapn ^ 3 ' 
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Suprabhed ngam a (Chap. XXXIV 30-40), Rrhat-Samh i t& 
(Chap. LYIII. 4) and other works. • - 

According to all these authorities the different 
varieties of the tala measure are used in measuring 
different classes of gods and people and other beings:- 

Large ten tala is prescribed for superior gods (Brahma, 
Yishniu, Siva and others), Buddha, Jain images (Jina, 
Siddha, Saugandha, Arhat, Par£va and the other 
Tirthahkaras), and devotees of the Sayujya class. 

Middle ten tala is recommended for superior god- 
desses (Lakshmi, Sarasvati, Savitri, Blinder!, DurgA, and the 
Love-goddess), the Sflrupya class of devotees and others, 

Small ten tala is suggested for Samipya class of 
devotees and others. 

Nine fata is prescribed for inferior goddesses (e. g. 
Brail m A ni, Yaislinavi, AlAliendri. Bhairavi, Clui mu mil, 
KnumAri, Yarfthi ami othei*s), the Salokya class of devo- 
tees, superior sages (Va^ishtha, Bhargava, YKvSmitra, 
Bharadvaja), certain mythical lx;ings fe. g. YaksJia and 
Yidyfiillmni). Oaruda and others. 

flight tiita is recommended for Siges (like Jva-'yapa) 
and ordinary human beings, etc. 

Seien tala is suggested for Sago (like A gas tya,t, cer- 
tain demigo Is and mythical beings, and ordinary females. 

Siv tiita is prescribe 1 for tiger and sueh other 

animals. 

Five tali t for fhw.e'a (a mythical being), 

Vour lata for fiohlin- (Bhuta), etc.. 

Three tiita for Kinwint (a mythical l*‘ing). 

„ ■ Tiro tala for goose and other birds n ml 
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One lulu for llanduka and Kabaudha (headless 
body)., 

This method ot the Silpa-sastra has been com- 
mended by the modem European artists. “The 
(Ancient) Hindu image-maker or sculptor” observes Air. 
Hadaway “does not work from life, as is the usual 
practice among Europeans, but he has in place of 
the living model, a most elaborate and beautiful system 
of proportions, which he uses constantly, combining 
these with the observation and study of natural de- 
tail. It is, in fact, a series or anatomical rules and 
formulas, of infinitely more practical use than any Euro- 
pean system which I know of, for the Indian one 
treats of the actual proportion and of ttie surface form 
rather than the more scientific attachments of muscles 
and the articulation of bones”-. 

“There is in the Hindu system,” observes Air. Vincent 
Smith “nothiug complicated or difficult to understand 
or remember, but like every other canon of artistic 
proportion, these methods are no more capable of pro- 
ducing works of art in unskilled hands than are an- 
other aids or methods.’" 


AVill the modern Indian artist think oxer these 
weighty remarks ? AVill he also take into consideration 
thu fact that the greater majority of Indians are prae- 
tical idol-worshippers? Their ordinary worship is hardly 
performed except in presence of an idol. This idol should, 
therefore, be of such a nature and form as would command 
their respect and inci te their faith. An image of unus ual 

, fllt i„, r dct«iTs»ntl illustratiinuscclho writer’s ArchtMure i/ SlCiruittra, 

V 1 V 53-70 awl l'Ute CLVI, Volume IV, Chapter LI-LX VII, pp. 407-C32, 


Volume III, IT - 3*M*W"* 

* JhH« on>iry II i Hrlst 

» JnrfKIP. 


pi*. 221*21 1. 

XLIV, pp, 00—01. 
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proportions which does not answer the ( Ihyiina (descrip- 
tion) of the deities, by uttering which the worshippers 
try to concentrate their mind aud oifer prayers to the 
idol, cannot give rise to that genuine faith which must 
he based oil truth. If a map is to be used for learn- 
ing the geography of a place that must correspond 
to the mental picture of the place which the reader 
has formed after reading an authoritative description. 
It is hardly necessary to add that the dirty surround- 
ings and defaced and broken images of several temples 
and shrines have caused untold injury to the religious 
susceptibility of the educated and uneducated Indians alike. 
Cleanliness is certainiy next to godliness. But a lova- 
ble image carved after the dhyuna is all the more 
necessary to create an atmosphere of reality and faith. 
If not for the sake of mere art, at least for the sake 
of the faithful, the artists should cast the images of 
gods and goddesses, which are meant for worship, strict- 
ly after the directions of the Silpa-»ustra which has 
now been made available for the artists by the pub- 
lication of the series under the general title of Manu- 
sura (Essence of Measurement) together with the Text, 
English Translation, Plates and an encyclopaedic Dictio- 
nary of Hindu Arehitetcure* 


CONTRIBUTION OF INDIA TO ARABIC LITERA- 
TURE DURING THE PRE-GHAZNAWID PERIOD. 

M. G. Zubaid Ahmad m.a., i*n., a.h., pIi.d. (London), 
Arabic and Persian Department, Vnicersitij of Allahabad. 

The moat important contribution of India to Arabic 
literature undoubtedly begins with the Ghaznawid period, 
the tenth century A. D. ; but she also certainly made 
'some contributions to Arabic, in respect of vocabulary 
and otherwise, from a' much earlier period. However 
insignificant they may he, they deserve notice. But 
before enumerating them, some account may be given 
of the relations between India and Arabia during the 
pre-Ghazuawid period. 

LEGENDARY RELATION 
Legend speaks of relations between these two 
countries, before the dawn of history. In the Itadith 
literature there are many traditions which refer to the 
legend that Adam, the father of mankind, being driven 
out of Paradise, alighted on the peak, called after him, 
of a mountain in Ceylon . 1 When his repentance was 
accepted by God, he was brought to ‘Arafat near Mecca 
where he met Eve who had been thrown down at .Tiddah. 
These traditions are not only found in the religious 
literature of Islam but also in works of history and 
geography. For exampl e, we find this legend in the 

* 1 fabari T'nrikh. I., 119 L following l®?”* Taftrir. Continent ary 

on tho Terse I. 28. 
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works of Ibn Qutaybah (d. 276 A. H.), Maqdisi (d. 375 
A. H.) and Yaqut-al-Hamawi (d. 626 A. H.) 1 

In the legend there is a controversy about the 
place of the death of Adam. According to one or two 
traditions 3 he is said to have died in Ceylon. , ■ _ , ' 

He is also said to have made many pilgrimages, 
not less than forty, to Mecca, going back to Ceylon 
every time. 3 ** 

It is also asserted that the Black Stone of the 
Ka'bah, in the form of a brilliant ruby, fell from Paradise 
along with Adam and was carried to Mecca when he 
was ordered by God tobuild the Ka‘bah-‘ 

The story of Habil and Qfibil is said to have taken 
place in India according to one tradition. 5 

According to this legend, Arabia and India have 
hiul intercourse with each other from the very beginning 
of human life on the earth. 

RELATIONS OF HISTORICAL TRUTH 

Though political relations between India and Arabia 
were first established as late as the seventh century after 
Christ, yet these two countries, entirely dilferent from 
each other in race and language, had been connected 
through trade from so early a time as the commencement 
of the seventh century Wore Christ, or perhaps even 
from pro-historic times." 

Two of the three routes by which trade was carried 
in ancient times l>ctween India and the A Vest, .passed 

• lira Qiit»jrt«l>. Ma'irif ( l.ottlngen ) |>. H, Kt^Uti, }«. Ja Tiqat *« 

Mn'j.Wi V N 71. 

' (Ihul.m ‘All Atid. Sabbat al 3I»rj«n (lk.tnl.ij) l»t Srctkra. 

* Ibid, 

. Ibid. 

• Ibid. 

* K*»lm»on. Jntfr«rar*c bcl'erB IcilU anj the Wnlrm Wi'ftd.flnt chapter. 
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through Arabia. The first route ran from the mouth 
of the Indus and up the Euphrates, at the point where the 
road branches off to Antioch and the Levantine ports. 
This route attained high importance during the golden 
days of the Babylonian Empire, with the decay of 
which it fell into oblivion. 

The second route, more important than the first, 
lay from the Indian coast to that of Taman an 
Hadramawt and from there, passing along the Bed Sea 
boast to Syria and thence to Europe, either directly 
from the Syrian coast or via Egypt and Alexandria. 
This route was of great importance and the prosper!* 
of South-west Arabia in ancient times was largely due 
to it and it formed a highway of commercial traffic 
until the Ptolemies established an overland route from 
India to Alexandria.' 

This route, passing from Taman to Syria through 
referred to in the Qur an ns IMAM 

VTT-ulN Yv "imdtest Road), This Imam Mubin has 
MUBL (- - he comme „tators to lie the 

been g« nMally ‘"f" , imn to Svria. Another Qur'anic 
road passingjon, la. ot Saha , 

\erse, refer g prosperity of this route, 

throws some Rght °" * ^ 

This verse (A-aaI' , 

y V e made continuous towns lietween them 

“tthe people of Sals,) and the towns which 
••We had blessed — (the Syrian towns)- 
„ a apportioned the journey therein. 

■■Travel through them nights and days.” 

verse, the phrase “Qnra Zahimh” has 
In . . , \ ' Tiilmri to mean Qura MntSw««ilah 

lMmn expla.ne.lJb , Q ^ |own , Iying clo5 „ 

(continuous ton n ), — — - — - 

™ "• - »■ 

* vjur’in. XV. 7*. 
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to one another . 1 In the Qur’an there Is another reference, 
though indirect, to this commerce carried by the Quraysh. 
In verse Cl 7 !, 1, «— *-’^5 L>y 

the summer ‘and winter journeys mean those made ‘ by 
the Quraysh on the .highway called .* Imam Mubin . 2 

It is certain that Ceylon - was early known to’the 
Arabs on account of its ’pearl fisheries .and trade in 
precious stones, and- Arab merchants had formed 
commercial establishments there centuries before the 
rise of Islam . 5 "When .and how the Hus I i ms reached 
the island is unknown. Prom Baladhurl ' it appears 
that some Muslim merchants had been there long before 
the attack on Sincl by Huliammad h. Qasim. The 
cause of this attack has been stated by Baladhuri to 
have been vengeance for the plunder, by some pirates 
of Detail* of vessels which the ruler of Ceylon had 
despatched, filled with Muslim orphans.* 

As to the political connection of India with Arabia, 
it is sufficient here to point out that the first invasion 
«f the Indian coast by the Arabs was at so early a 
date as the reign of the second Caliph (13*23, A. H., 
•632-014 A. D.) But the Arab inroads did not penetrate 
far until 710 A. D., when Multan with the country of 
Sind fell before Muhammad b. Qasim during the reign 
of Main! (703-713). 

CONTRIBUTION OP INDIA TO ARABIC 
LITERATURE 

After the above account of ibt* relations Iwjtween 
India and Arabia Ivefore the Ghaznawid period, it will 
be easy to make a survey ef the contribution of India 
to Arabic literature during this period. 

* 7«b*r». Tnf.ir. I\»rt 22o.l. p. SS. 

* Ibid. r»rt 30th, p. 197. 

* EnryelojtsMU ct ItUn, I. Kts, 

* B*1»<1W. naUia.433. 
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(1) To begin with, the legend of Adam’s alighting 
on the mountain of Sarandip may he said to he, in a 
way, a contribution of India to Arabic literature men 
Ceylon' was for the first time visited by the Muslims, 
they, having heard the, local traditions about the depre, 
ssion in "the peak, might have remoulded them to suit 
their own faith ; and in order to give them authority 
they put them in the mouth of the Prophet. 

(O) The commercial intercourse betweeA these two 
countries introduced many Indian words into the Arabic 
language The merchandise imported from India into 
Arabia consisted of perfumes, spices, cloths- etc. Arabs 
naturally borrowed words for these articles • from Indian 
languages. Thus words such as sandal m.sk (musk , 
kaffir • (Camphor), qaranful (cloves) fi fil (pepper , 
hail (cardamon), zanjabll (ginger) jti ifal (nutmeg) 
narjil (cocoanut); mawr. (banana), l.mun (lemon), tanbul 
(betel) etc. arc Arabicised forms of the Indian words. 
In some cases the word ’Hindi’ was added to the words 
which already existed in Arabic e. g. ud Hindi, qua 
Hindi, tamr Hindi, etc. The last word became tamarind 

in English. 

Indian cloths also used to go to Taman and thence 
to the Hills The Arabic words shfis (muslim), shit 
(calico) and fiitah (striped cloth) come under this category! 

Arabian navigation to the Indian coast introduced 
half a dozen words ot Indian origin into Arabic travels 
and geographical works, c. g the word ’’barijah’’ (pin. 
lrawnrij) meanig ‘pirates’ is the Arabicised form of the 
Indian 


word °bera.” anil tile word "dawnij” (pin. 


I i Tii -»l«e. 

II Jlnl.mmvl ArJ-l-Q™™ H-Cb-iplcr „n "Arabic I^sbap,." 
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dawanlj) meaning ‘small boat’ owes its' origin to the 
Indian word “dongi” 1 

.Turji Zaydan, the well known modern Arabic 
scholar of Egypt, says that the words “suhh” (dawn), 
"daw" (light) and "baha'' (light) seem to be of Sanskrit 
origin, as these words are not found in the sister languages 
of Arabic. 2 

The word “tftbfi” that occurs in the Qur’an is said 
by some Arabic scholars to be the name of a paradise, 
in some Indian Language. 5 

An Indian sword was very much valued in Arabia ; 
the Arabs called it “nmhannad,” “Hindi” and “Hinda- 
wani,” which words frequently occur in Arabic literature. 
The very word “Hind” has fascinated Arabs a good deal. 
They have used it as a lovely name for their woman, 

* (3) Another debt which Arabic literature ones to 

India is the introduction of her numerals into Arabic, 
in which language they are still called AL IIUQCM-AL 
HINDI IT r AH. In Arabic writing letters only were 
used in place of numerals up to the eighth century A.D., 
when this Indian system passed to the Arabians, probably 
along with the astronomical tables, brought to Baghdad 
by an Indian ambassador in 773 A. D. The system was 
explained in Arabic in the early part of the ninth century 
by the famous scholar Muhammad b. Musa Alkhwarizmi 
and from that time continued, though at first slouly, 
to be used throughout the Arabian world. 1 A1 Birum 

* For th» »orJ AJ-HIn.nl. •l-Hintl. p. 10a anil lh<* 

‘Aji'tb »l-llinil. r.J. Ffcrir.p. 114. 

For tbf n**t rronl •«* Yiqut Mn'jim al-IlnMSn. us<i«f th«* 

rnnl "q-lj-*" Vr»L VII. fror* Sajyi-i JlnUrnm*'! >n?a/-tnin, 

“Ar»b-o-Hln«l 1* p, C. when- l>i* rmuleln? four w~r»5, 

*r«* >l*fr!mratk>a*aL) 

* 1U« A.Ui. »I-la~K*t-*l‘Ar»kfrj-»h. Vol. 1.41. 

* Qim5*aa-1 TiJ nn.W th* »«e»l "lih*” 

- F-ccyrl. Urtt. {llthrO.) XlX.WtT. 
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acknowledges that the Muslim system of numerals is 
derived from the best of their (the Hindus) systems. 
It is a well known fact that this system passed from 
the Arabians to the West, where these numerals were 

known as u Arabic Numerals. ...... 

(4) Another contribution of India ‘“ Arabia litera- 
ture is astronomical material. Undoubtedly the Arabs 
had their own science of astronomy, probably take, 
from the ChaUUeans, but during the second cental of 
the Hijra, when the ‘Abbasid caliphate was 
and when extraordinary efforts were made to t unslate 
foreign hooks into Arabic, we find much evidence , of 
the influence of Indian culture on Arabian ciulmtion. 
Many books were translated from Sauskr . ^ 

Of the astronomical works, the Siudhmd ins tb ta 
book to attract the — M the It as ff ist 

:r: 1 f d th^“-tloned Muhammad b. Musa of 

rT - JJ T astly il Biruui wrote a book on the Sindhind 
Ivhwarzm. Lastly 

" (5) Another equally important contribution of India 

to Arabic literature “ the highest position 

^ authorities in the Sanskrit language’. 

“ , lhe were rendered into Araliie at the close of 

iheir works nu( | „ U otecl as authorities by 

the eighth century ££ R . ?l 032 A . U.)‘. Ihn 
the celebrate - fifteen names of those Indian 

KacUm gives no ^ ^ een translated into Arabic by 

authors whose "or f his FIJIIMST. 8 None 

the time o^ jthejo^^ 01 ! 

» A1 Birunt, Kitab td ^ j. ationJ> (Not<-t by the Bailor, p. 370,) 

• A1 lliriitvi, Clmjnob’gy 0 ' Literature, P- «*• 

. i lactic ticVl’d Hbtoryof^ 

• Ib!«l. P- -* 27 * 

• IbnNadlm.p. ... 

• J3«lin Cutalosnc^o- * 
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of these renderings are known to exist except a small 
Look of Shanaq on -poisons. The Berlin Library contains 
a 3IS of It.* The original text was, as stated' in the 
preface of the work, first translated into Persian by 
Abu Ifatini al Balkhi for - Khalid al-Barinaki in 200 
A. IT. and was afterwards rendered into Arabic; by Al- 
‘Abbas 'b. Sa‘id al Jawhari in 210 A: II. J.Iajjl Khali fah 
has also mentioned it under the title of the Kitab al 
Sumum. 1 The 3K. is small and contains only 84 pages. 
It Is divided into four sections (Alaqalat). The first 
nmqulah is an introduction in which the author says how 
(1 before have invented various compounds of deadly 
poisons to save the sacred lives of kings. To him, the 
usage of these poisons is not allowed for anybody except 
kiligs. The second chapter deals with the symptoms of 
the effects of various poisous. The third chapter describes 
various methods of preparing deadly poisons. For instance, 
he says that a baby swallow should be devoured by a 
poisonous snake ; then botli of them should be shut up 
in a copper kettle and buried under a cow-dung hill. 
After a certain number of days, when they are tho- 
roughly decomposed and fermented, the mixture is to be 
dried up in the sun. A very small quantity of it is sure 
to kill any man who happens to eat it. The last chapter 
contains the remedies and antidotes. The author 1ms 
also given « prescription of an antidote which renders 
any man that eats it poison-proof. 

'On the last page the scribo has written that at the 
Instance of the Caliph, the device of bringing up « girl 
in such a way that uho*>oevur happens to cohabit with 
her i*r sure *lo die at once, ha** been omitted on account 
of its being an act of barbarism. The work is of interest 
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as showing the various methods of destroying human 
life in ancient times. 

(6) Two story books, one f ‘Kalilah \va Ditnnah” 
and the otlier “Alt laylah wa laylah,” enjoy an unrivalled 
position in the domain of light literature. Ihe former 
is an Indian story which was first translated from Persian 
into Arabic by Ilm Al-Muqaffa in the eighth century 
A. 1). The subject matter of the latter was also, Tor 
the greater part, of Indian origin.' Ibn Nadim lias given 
several names of story hooks translated from Sanskrit 
into Arabic. 3 All such books may he regarded as a part 
of the contribution of India to Arabic literature. 

(7) The game of chess which plays no mean part 
in Arabic literature is also a contribution of India. Hie 
best authorities agree that Chess existed in India before 
it was known to have been played anywhere else. The 
word Shatranj is a foreign word among Persians and 
Arabians while its natural derivation from the Sanskrit 
word CHATUKAA'GA is obvious.”' Many metaphors and 
similes have been taken from chess in both -Arabic and 
Persian literatures. 

(8) Al-Birunl’s Kitab al Hind is one of the most 
important contributions of India to Arabic literature, not 
because the author is regarded by some Arabic writers of 
repute as a resident of Sind, but because the whole 
subject matter has been taken from India. The name 
of the author is so associated with India that we can 
hardly think of Arabic literature produced in that country 
without thinking of him. Whatever reputation ho enjoys 
as a great scholar of astrono my a mt mathematics is due 
' M. Vncyd. “AH 1'jU ”» 

it. Trot, Slacsta.iM. J K A S- HU I, AJJ. 

* lbn Ktulim. p. 303 . 

» Encycl. ISrit. umkr ‘ 
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largely to the benefits he derived from the writings and 
works of Indian scholars. Apart from the patronage that 
he received from the first Sultan of Muslim India and 
his son, and apart from the facilities given to him by 
the Ghaznawids, if is impossible to ignore his great obli- 
gation to Indian scholars and teachers, at least as far 
as his knowledge of Indian sciences is concerned. 

(0) Abu Hafs Rain 1 b. Subayb was a\ hat Is called in 
the language of Islamic learning, Tab* Tula ‘in (i.e. one 
of the companions of the companions of the Prophet’s 
companions). He is, according to an authority, said to 
be the first Muslim to write a book*. He was a reli- 
able transmitter of Hadith. He migrated in his later 
days to Siml where he died in 100 A. II. 5 He is 
mentioned by Glutlam *Ali A /Ad, ltalunfm ‘All and 
Nawwab Suldlq Ifasan as the first Muslim scholar who 
lived in India.* 

Sind was, during the first three centuries of the 
Hijra, an Arab colony where people of more than one 
tribe settled. These domiciled Arabs must have main- 
tained Arabic ns their mother tongue for a long time, and 
there must have sprung up many a poet among them. 
Put it is a matter of great regret that no accounts 
whatever of such intellectual actvities of Sindian Arabs 
and of those natives who must have learnt the language 
of (heir rulers, have come flown to us. The FulCth a! 
JlnhUiH and other similar l>oohs do not throw any light 
upon this matter. But it may lie conjectured that some 
migrating Aralt* must have written some l>ooks in AriImV. 
yfijji Kh ali fab mentions "To'rllh SimC' among the 

' KUiltb, I., K). 

• XuM kW. F. r»'-. 

» Isa. Sit. ‘41. T«-lU1r*. 3; s^j,, iu»*a. AVj*J *t 
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histories written by the Muslims, hut does not give the 
name of its author'. Perhaps it was written by some 
Sindi Arab. The author of Ohdch Nihnnh says that he 
has taken the material for his hook from an Arabic 
History written by the ancestor of the man who asked 
him to render it into Persian. Perhaps this Arabic his- 
tory of Sind is the same as that to which Khalifah 
refers In the absence of any positive evidence and 
authority it is impossible to say anything definite. 


.Tust as some Arabs settled in Sind, similarly many 
Sindians were domiciled in Arabia, either as slaves or 
free men. Of them also very little is known. Sam- 

•uni gives only two names under the msbah Sindi : 

one is Aim Ma'shar and the other is the poe Abu Ata 
VflaU Sindi 5 The former was a miihaihhlh (traditiomst) 
and was regarded as an authority on the history of the 
Prophet. The high position that he held as a scholai may 
be judged from this fact that when he died, the Cnl.pl 
ITnruii al-Rashid accompanied his fiinera procession and 
led the prayers himself. Abu kUa Aflah w, he spoken 
of at some length later on in connev.oi. with the con- 
trilmtion of India to Arabic poetry. 

S in.‘-i.ii also gives several names under tile vkbnh 
‘ . (o[ M„, ism-ill. lihakkar), “DaybuII” (of Daylml, 

‘ ; 51 ’ , ... , ,1 ••TTiuilV'.' All these men are said by 

Tlnith) Laliori anil innui __ 1 


» KlnKfftb. I. 

_ KUSh-s»l-nn*" h ’ !'• * ,inK . 

™ m ,n ' t . , «r|ten tli’ nftmf «>f nnntlw'r Sintli pool Ku*hojira. 

S.U' J nrj‘ ^ an inillun l,j (r.«f* Ms Ui'tory of 

Up Jpfimtfh “>* ®»1). lint Hits nt.-vtcmont of hi* «w*in« to be 

A„hi„ „„ ,.„t -Sind.” 1. M »» 

vrrontj. *'!• Il’*' wn ^ n^ndub) #n«l ft name an«l th<» name* of Ktt«h*Jim 

- - 

Vn«ab. -I* 4 ") 

. 11.1, 1. aw. vsa.. « 


inM of the lillrl 
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SamTini to be scholars and traditioniste who transmitted 
IjadUh to others. 

When Abu'I-Qasim al-M*iqdisT visited India during 
the latter part of the tenth century, he also found many 
traditionists in Sind. He specially makes mention of a 
certain Abu Muhammad Man«urt who was a vmhaddith 
and an author of several good hooks’ 1 . 

Now all these ahadltft_ that the above mentioned 
Indians and those who settled in India transmitted to 
others, and their works on had'tlh^ may be taken as the 
first contribution of India to Arabic literature as far as 
the science of hadifji_ is concerned. 

Ahu r At« Allah Sindl, mentioned above along with 
Kushajim, the traditiouist, was a MATTLA (client) of 
Band Asad and was a good poet, whicli may bo judged 
from this fact that Abu Tammfim Habib thought fit to 
quote three lines of his in the beginning of the first 
chapter of Ids ITamasah. 

The author of Kitnb AJ A ft haul has devoted no 
less than live pages to him. 1 Tie was one of those 
poets who sang in the praise the TmayyaiK ITo flour- 
ished during the latter part of the Umayyad period and 
outlived his patrons to see the time of the first two 
‘Abhfisid Caliphs. He died in the reign of Man-fir. lie 
tried to sing equally enthusiastically in the praise of 
his new masters, hut they would not accept any poem 
from him after his having lavishly praised their past ene- 
mies. Allah was his name and Ahu *Ata his Ku»ynh. There 
was something wrong with his tongue. Hi* could not 
pronounce such letters as Sh, J. etc. His poems trere 
' yuq>n», 1 m. tiL 

• XVI. Sl-sf. 
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admired, but as bis tongue was defective lie could not 

recite them well. Once a certain Snlnyman was so 

pleased will, him that be gave bin. a good-looking boy 

named ‘Ata to recite l.is poems for him- Tins boy proved 

of great help to him. and the poet was so satisfied 

with his services that he adopted him as a son and 

took his Inn, /ah from him. People used to enjoy the 

defect of his tongue, but lie was very sensitive about it, 

•and did not allow then, to ask him to pronounce any 

particular word. The story of the device of IJammad the 

famous narrator, by which he could succeed in making 

. • nnrHoular words need not be men* 

him pronounce some paiticui. 

tioned here. 

The poems of Alif, ‘Ata Aflal, Sindl may be taken 
as the contribution of India to Arabic poetry during 
the pre-Gil aznnwid period. 



THE NARAYANIYA IN TAMIL LITERATURE. 

HaJASEVASAKTA, lUO BA«A M n, D*. 8. K^UXASWAM, 
AIVASGAK, M.A.. UOXV. M.U.A.S., 

imuust.s.. f.a.s.»., lladrm. 

Anions the collections ot poems known to Tamil 
11 I - the Sangain collection, one by name Pari] 
scholars as 1 8 character o£ the composite, 

"• / • mher o£ poems, live' in all, among those 

T T o far ten recovered, hearing on Vishnu. They 
that have on composed in honour of Vishnu. They 

ilrB To tLm however, cast in a form which may he re- 
ave all of the , but which show characteristic 

garded as S? ne ™V c rat her intimately with what is 

features which ' contribution made to the 

known as the ' £ Yo]um , ; , j compared the sub- 

IVinternltz online ’ . ;th some c f the well-known PitnchanUra 

stance of the poen pul)lisUed JayAkhya in the 

works, such i;entai the p a(lnla Saiiihitn, the 

Gaekua .... in( j olie or two others. The com* 

h-encra, character, and 

^ \ into the details very minutely. The com* 

did mo C poems differed ' in essential 

parison shoived^tha^t ^ of the J ■«««, such 

features ro a | )0 ve. These text 1>ooks are oF the 

as the ones 1 of r jtual for the Piincharalrht, 

tT'TJ* concern themseives morc or less directly 
Y r.- tr,< -’.3.4.13. > 5 - 
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with what regulate** the life procedure of the believer 
in the Paiicharatra concerning the practice of his 
religion. These therefore lay themselves out deliberately 
to describe the four sections of this religious practice 
elaborately. They are Charyd, the conduct of a believer 
in Tduchardlra, Kriyd, the deed*, or works commended 
of a VdTicharfttrin , involving the construction of temples 
and institutions connected with temple- worship. The 
first has reference more or less to the personal conduct 
of a worshipper; the second may he regarded as perhaps 
public acts of charity and religion by a devoted 
Tit Ttch (U -dlrhi . Then follows the Yoga, the discipline 
through which one has to pass to realise the Tolled 
or the truth; and ultimately comes Juana or the know- 
ledge which leads to ultimate salvation. Whatever else 
of the Pd 'ich a rd Ira is brought into the scheme of these 
works, they are as preliminaries' leading to this ultimate 
prescription for regulating the life of a Pddchardlnn. 

The Tamil poems are found to be cast in a more 
general mould, and say comparatively little of these par- 
ticular sections. They seem more intended to give an 
idea of the Tall ett, or the truth in regard to God. and 
his connection with all that exists in more general 
terms. Put they give unmistakable evidence of associa- 
tion with the PAficliaratra in that they describe the fea- 
tures of the system in other departments. Thej fall in- 
to five sections generally, and relute first to Para or the 
ultimate truth, the highest knowledge, the knowledge ttri 
generis; then comes His emanations or 7'ydhas; and then the 
Vibhnra or His greatness as exhibited in His many mani- 
festations; then comes in the idea of His antamiimitca 
immanence in all things; and then the forms in which ho 
could be worshipped for the benefit of the uninitiated, 
the Atchd, 1'roni thi«, of course, naturally would follow’ 
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wlmt exactly should be the discipline ot n man to 
perform worship, in what particular forms the worship 
should he conducted and with what appurtenances, and 
then naturally how real knowledge of God himself in 
His relation to creation can he attained hy the practice 
of the m ic discipline. It is the former part of the 
scheme that finds exposition either in full or in part, 
according to the choice of the author and the purpose 
of his poem, whatever that he. Of course, being poems 
composed on occasions, they do not exhibit, nor need 
we expect that they should exhibit, the special features 
usually found, and appropriately, in set treatises on the 
subject Uvea so, it would he an interesting question 
to enquire whence came the notion, and why the idea 
itself is expressed in the form in which it happens to 
he, in these live poems hy four different authors, two 
poems being by one and the same poet. 

V source that might have inspired these poets is the 
Narayaruya section of the JIahabharata.' One of the poems, 
other than the five relating to Vishnu in this collection, 
happens to be by one PerundC-van who composed the poems 
hi invocation of’ each one of the eight classical collections 
made from the works of ancient authors generally des- 
cribed all together as ‘Sangam poets’. The selection pro- 
bably was made from a comparatively large number of 
poems and possibly the selection contains only those that 
were regarded as the most excellent m each particular 
mode of composition. While this author who composed 
the poems in invocation has sung in praise of different 
Gods for the different collections, the poem prefixed to 
this collection happens to he one on Vishnu. The poem 
in invocation, however, is very much mutilated, and has 
been recovered hu t imperfectly. But from what is avail- 
1 Ilk. XII. Cb. 3U-361. Ku nibliakotmiu , Edn. 

-I 
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able, it is fairly clear that it follows the method of 
composition of the other five poems, which are very 
much more completely recovered than this one. This 
author is the celebrity known ljy his name Peru n't devu- 
mlr, hut with « distinguishing epithet, “who made Jhe 
Tamil poem lJharatam”; that is, his achievement in the 
field of literature was a Tamil version of the Mahablifi- 
rata, and this it is that gave him the name Hhuraiam 
Pditiya PrrmUdecmi, among a number of Peruiiidevanurs, 
whose names and a few poems have come down to us. 

Taking up the Xarayui.ilya for comparison, we tind 
that the similarity of subject-matter is striking notwith- 
standing the fact that the purpose of composition 
of the two works is entirely different. The Narayamya 
in the Mahabharata is a narrative which expounds what 
Pdnchctrdtra is, and how it came to he given to the world 
through Rishi Xfirada, and is of an expository character 
thrown in the narrative form. The Tamil poems on the 
contrary are poems in laudation of Vishnu; but in the lauds 
composed, the authors have described Vishnu according to 
the Pd 'i choral ra conception of God. 

The Nfiriij anlya is expounded in 17 chapters of the 
^lokshadliarma section of the Santi Parvau of the Mahft- 
bharata. It begins n if Ii chapter 314, according to the 
Kuinbhakouam edition, and comes to ail end with chapter 
361. The first tiro chapters of these 27 are devoted to the in- 
troduction of the subject as usual in the Alahabhfirato. It 
comes in as a result of Brihaspati’s anger in the matter of 
the acceptance of the hacis, or the sacrificial olfering, by 
Mabiivishnu in a sacrifice that he celebrated for king 
Uparichara Vasil. The next chapter 340 is in praise of Sveta- 
dvipa, the residence of the Primeval One, according to 
the Paficharatra. Ch. 317 begins an account of what Vishnu 
in Svetodvipa told Xarada about the manner in' which 
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he set about the work of creation. Chapter 34S is de- 
voted to a description of the ten well-known Avatar. 
There are one or two points worth noting about these. 

As these are generally recited, there are « few lines 
which introduce the Bnchlha Arniara of Vision It 
must be noted here that, in this chapter, the Buddka 
is not brought in as a separate Atat„r« of God, takm 
the place of Krishna, the ninth regular Aegr*. which 
is the form in which it is usually brought in. Th 

of Krishna *r**J^Z interpolation, as, in the 
to indicate the which follows, in Sloka 

short recital of the not find men tion. In- 

53, the occurS ; and Satvata is but a syn- 

stead, the nam ■ Buddha. The Pnncharutra that 

onyin »**«£*"£ "ed as the Alahopanishnd', 
A arada thus 1 ‘ and ^opting in it the prill- 

following the Xilrada is said to have 

oiplos of Rafikhya and ^ ^ o£ Brahnm in tUe 

recited what he tUer0 . chapters 349-50 are 

presence ot . . eonnec ted with the exposition 

two chapters n . Bthoimli ideas ot the PriurlianVi-tt 

of the W*«ra B ut they do relate to 
are ^ at ‘ e, “ her tl ,., n a mere exposition. Chapter 351 
question reconnting of creation by Krishna to Arjuna, 
contain ;l pal .|i on ot the praise of the Bmh- 

and includes „ CKt following chapter, 332. is again 

mans >< « ' _ n whidl Krishna explains to Arjuna 
a paren « .j ic various names of his, ami what 
how lie ac< l u c i, ap ter 353 begins again Namda’s 

recital "of 0 u hat took pla ce in gvetadvipa between him 

TIT Uli. XII. 
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and Vishnu to Xnraynna in Bndari A£rama, at whoso 
instance ho went to Svi'tndvlpa. The next chapter is 
similarly an account of Xfiraila’s stay there in Ihulari. 

AVith chapter 053 ends practically the Xfirfiyaniya, 
which is referred to as such in the course of this narrative 
in that term ( chapter 350, Slokall and eh.31S s, G2 ). Other 
terms of a similar import such as the Xdrdgai/arJd/ii 1 , lihaga- 
ara((t-, Piirichavfilrd \ Aikantikamata ‘ also occur. The chapters 
following 354 to 301 consist of matter connected uith the 
story, hut not forming part of it. There is also a reference 
to the Sfritl'hya, Yoga, Veda, Pdsajxda and Pdi'/cJianUra 

JMfl/ffS 3 . 

Leaving these details aside for the moment, we return 
to the Tamil poems. They are all of a different purpose, 
cast in a different form, lnit deal practically with the 
same sudject-matter. As I stated already, they are com- 
posed in praise of Vishnu, and, therefore, they are con- 
cerned primarily with giving us an idea of the poets’ 
conception of A’ishnu as such. Therefore it is hy the 
characteristic qualities of Vishnu as the Supreme Deity that 
the poets feel concerned to describe Him. In a plan like 
that, the ritualistic details uith uliicli the Agnmas are prima- 
rily concerned, the topics treated of in the Agamas, need 
hnrdly find a place except perhaps indirectly. While the 
poets therefore concern themselves merelj u ith describing 
Vishnu as the Supreme Being, they find occasion to give 
us not merely His character as the creator of all, as imma- 
nent in all, as the absorber of all. in fact, as the be-all and 
end-all of all creation, but also make allusion to those spe- 
cial features u Inch are implied in those general attributes 

* Cll. 3 >3, 7. 

* au. it. 

* sis. u2.3Vi.ra. 

* 3 VS, 51. 3.-.1 IS 

» 3*>9, 04. 
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of His, as for exanple, those of His Vynhtift, and 
ribharas or Ariilarns. They also sometimes refer broadly 
to His character of immanence in all, and there is at 
least, one reference to the form in which He is worshipped 
as the images of Krishna and Sahkarshana 1 as such, al- 
most in the same manner as they are found mentioned 
in some of the Andhra and earlier inscriptions 2 . Thus 
we see that while the different form in which these are 
thrown is characteristic of the purpose for which each 
one of the poems was composed, there is a remarkable 
similarity of subject-matter and of the treatment of topic lie- 
tween tliem and the NSrayaniya. The inference, therefore, 
seems tenable that the authors of the Tamil classics probali- 
ly drew their ideas in this particular from the Mahabharata, 
and it may he that they did so in other particulars as 
well. 


■With this we reach a condition in our knowledge of the 
PanchanUm which distinctly implies (1) that the formal 
text books of the Pauchamtra were written nnd got into 
vomie perhaps later than the age of the Tamil classics. 
After an elaborate examination of the question. Professor 
Schrader came to the conclusion that perhaps the earliest 
of these are referable to about A.D. 300. IVe seem to 
have here in these Tamil classics a view of the Psr.charatra, 
perhaps less formal, but none the less distinctly P,wchm;U 
I, -air in character, assimilable to the exposition of the 
Piiucharatrtt as found in the Narayaplya section of the 
Malluliharnta. Perhaps with tins will have to lie taken 
such evidence of temple-worship of which we get glimpses 
in the Andhra and some of the pre-Andhra inscriptions 
of Northern and Middle India. There is besides the Bud- 


^ ~ 2S „ n ,l firt In particular. nl«r» jwni 2. II. 23-21 
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dhist reference to the school of, the Bhugavafas, 1 which 
u oultl take us perhaps safely to the age of Atoka — perhaps 
the fourth century B.C. — and may therefore he regarded as 
perhaps about the age of the Xarayaniya, as the late 
Sir ll.G.Bliandarkar held. But the Vdnchamtra notion 
seems to have reached hack to times much earlier. Readers 
of the Chamlor/ya Upon hit art know that at the outset 
of this’ U panishad, llishi Narada, is found stating to 
Sanatknmura the qualifications that lie was already pos- 
sessed of to fit liim to acquire further knowledge of 
the Supreme, and in stating his accomplishments cate- 
gorically, he is found to mention (1) Rig-Veda, (2) Yajur- 
Ycda, (3) Snma-Yeda (4) Atharva-Veda, then the (5) Ilihasa- 
Pit nut a, (6) the Veda of the Vedas (grammar), then (7) 
Pilryam (that which relates to manes), (8) Dai tarn (Science 
of the God*), (9) Xirthi (the lore of the treasure trove), 
(10) Tdko-rdlnjam (generally rendered logic), and (11) 7i/v7- 
yattam. ITere Ekiiyantnn has been rendered as the equi- 
valent of the ArlhaSastra polity. Whatever Ekdyanam 
is. it is rather hard to guess how exactly the meaning 
has been arrived at except perhaps the mention of logic and 
the Artha 8astra together in certain well-known connec- 
tion^. But it could hardly have any justification either 
on the etymology of the word, or even with respect to 
its allusion. Ekayanam seems distinctly to mean the one 
and the only path to salvation 1 . There is a tradition sup- 
pwtvd Ivy authority of the work $rt Vra-na Sadvhita* 
that it constituted an Vpmishad. rather the head and crown 
of I’panislmds. We find the Wahabhfimta refer to the 
JVttirhnriilra as a Jfafiri- E pant *h art. Such a work, how- 


* lIlniKNrar't V*l*Jin«*a*m rtr.. f\ Jft 

* In t1«* »<•«*« of a tio?l* cyur<« It »'vtn 
pinV 1 ** f‘f Hu* Vpl. 

* }. K. A. S. mi.917. n. 1. 
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ever, has not come down to ns, like the other U,»ni- 
shads- In, t it 1,1,1st he noted here that he lam.l elass.es 
under rererence refer repeatedly to those ideas bemg 
the sum „„d snhstanee ultimately of the touching of he 
, ruarttn ami even dC the Veda (J tty-JlohJ. 

i — - >» "» ““ “ 

as a separate and special Upamshad, or, what is . far 

— a a. 

jwl'dfra had come to be recognised by the Vaidie schools 
as the Ekfiyana-Saklif, of the 

™ V SUUm< tlm djys o 7 the »rly Upa„ish,,d S . The 

V °"s itci the IVMamln, text quoted hy Vann,. 

/?'. ' iv-unanuja, distinctly refers to the Supreme 

nacharjn an g.^ It is re ferahle in its origin 

Character 0 Y . Bud - v . l . Kris i m a, but distinctly the 

to Aasudci i, ii othcr name tor Vish,.„, as the one 
anterior A-isu , in „)].< There is support for 

Supreme lleing ( / (hu Bliagavat Gita'. lam informed 
;tat"^a, h. »is llhfishya on the Brahma**. 

Funchal , of; authorities before him, One 

uses it ill J ( ifc in an attempt to explain the 

•“-t^rrtU here. It is said to he called 
£ol . the reason that it threw into the dark 
T Z ‘ terns,’ and the five are stated to he Yoga, 
live other J ,,.. mU1 ha and PuSiq: ala, with which five 
Sahkhya, v ^" tu t B the sixth. The Narayaniya 
this is J 01U ® jjahabhurata again contains reference to 
^ tour excln clii'K the Banddha, and places, 

Tibia 933-37. 

* vii - 19 ’ „n VV. 910*1. J. E. A. 8. 1911. 

. Fite T.nta m pr 
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course, Pdiicharafra 1 above the rest of them. Tints there 
is room for belief in the antiquity of the Pducltarcdra. 
It has liatl a continuous following, and is at the root of 
the J3hakti school. The Pahchuratru itself refers certainly 
to VisJnju-bhakii, while Pas u put u takes corresponding rank 
for Siva Hhaldi. The history of the Pahvhar&tra is, 
therefore, bouutl up with that of the JShaJcli cult from 
the very beginning to which we are able at present to 
carry our investigations, 2 and the two are associated to- 
gether in the development of lihukti. AVe shall have 
to reserve a more elaborate treatment of the subject 
for another occasion. 


* Mlth. xu. aai ei. 

* For the wholf* of tiil« jvtrt rvf.renfv* rosy bo ra-vl" to a !<-arn*0 article 
liY ray late frktd 31 r. A. Oorioda Acharjra Sratuin fa J. It. A. S. intl.jp. lOi-wa. 



A MARSIYA WRITER OF THE LUCKNOW 
SCHOOL OF POETRY 

S. M. /a mix Ali, m. a.. Ream or the Department 
or Vunt, Allalmbml Vuireiaih/. 

Mirza Salamat Ali, “Dabir”, son of Mirzii Ghulam 
Husain, was born in Muhalla Ballimaran, Delhi, in 1213 
A. H. He was descended from a very respectable family 
of Shiraz that had earned a world wide reputation. 
Hulla Hashim Shirazi, a renowned Persian prose writer 
and the brother of Mulla Alill, an equally noted Per- 
sian poet, was his great-grandfather. His mother 
belonged to a well-known Lucknow family. 

At the age of seven the Mirzii aceompained his 
parents who had decided to migrate from Delhi and 
settle down in Lucknow. Here he was trained in the 
traditional manner in Persian and Arabic. He was 
barely 12 years of age when he began to lisp in num- 
bers. His father finding in him an extraordinary talent 
for poetry took him to Mir Zamir, the best marsiya writer 
of the age, who asked Mirza to read out some of his 
compositions. Mirza recited the following Qit'a:— 

<4 toy® j.1^ yiy** % J— = ijS o“"* 

>»*- 5 f'-* l *** lT^ ^ ^ ^ 


5 
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Mir Zamir was much impressed and undertook to guide 
him as his pupil. He also asked him to adopt “Dahir’* 
as his poetic name. 

Alirza Dablr continued on the one hand his stu- 
dies in Arabic and Persian with Alirza Kazim ‘All, Maulavi 
Pida ‘All and Mulla Malidl Mazindarani, who were regarded 
as the he«l scholars of (lie age in Orieutal languages, 
and on the oilier he proceeded with his Urdu compositions 
under the guidance of Mir Zamir. 

He used to compose in Persian and Bhfishfi also. 
Tor his Persian verses he became the pupil of Ain 1 1/i 
Alabdi Mazindarani, while in Bhfisha he composed ‘ThunuT 
and other forms of verse at the iustance of Shah Xasir- 
uddin Haider, the King of Oudh. He used to compose 
ghazals also and it is said that the number of his 
ghazals was so large that three Hi nans could have 
easily been compiled. But he never attended a imudiairu 
except on one occasion u hen at the request of his friend 
Alirzfi Muhammad, 'Barq\ he recited his ghazal, the 
opening line ( ) of which ran as follows: — 

^ ^ yV )Lf ^ V,S gis 

Besides ghazals he tried other forms of Poetry 
as well but nowhere else does he reach the heights 
attained by him in his maraiyas. It is by reason of 
his aehievment in this form that he enjoys his present 
position as a poet of the first magnitude. 

It is very difficult fo give a correct number of 
his marsi\nv ns he used to give away his compositions 
sometimes to his friends and .sometimes to needy people 
who recited them as their own. His work «>, published 
by the Xeinl Kisfior Press, Lucknow, comprises j» 20 
volumes of Daftar*i-mulain: 14 of which eontnin 306 
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marsiyas and the remaining 6 contain Salams( |»!~ ) Euba is, 
Mas navis Nauhas (*=**>) Mukhammas 

( ) etc. 

Besides these there is a good number of marsiyas 
which have not been published at all and are found 
in manuscript with the reciters of marsiyas. 

Ho has composed a portion of Borne of his marsiyas 
in Ik, it. i.e. in words where every letter has dot 

( Ikii ) He has also composed two marsias from beginning 
to the end in ik^t. i. e. in words every letter 

of which is without a dot. 

The recitation of marsiya is no lesser an art than 
its composition. Unlike other contemporary reciters of 
marsiya Mirzf. Dabir used to read it out to the 
audience in a graceful tone and simple manner with- 
out any gesture. In the act of recitation he laid stress 
only on artioulntion, elocution, and modulation of voice. 
Tilth these his graceful appearance succeeded in pro- 
ducing the desired effect on the minds of the audience. 

He was of a swarthy complevion, medium stature, 
well built, but inclined to be corpulent; he had large eyes, 
a hi»h forehead and a short beard. He used to wear loose 
trousers, a half sleeved Jacket under a_ loose Kurta 
(shirtTand a Changoshia Topi (cap). (jif isVrt-1 ; the 
oW type Lucknow shoe calle d Ghetto was his usual 
foot -tv ear. 

So Ions a« Lucknow continued under the prosperous 
rule of the King of Oudh, Mirzft Dalur, in spite of 
numerous pressing invitations from outside to recite 
marsiyas, declined to leave Lucknow. 

TVfijid ‘All Shah, the last King of Oudh was a 
great admirer of Mirza T)a!>ir. He expressed his ap- 
preciation of his work in the following couplet: 
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J C/'ti 0>* ^ ?** S d 

U **** <j~ u ^ t* ; 

X 

He - was very pious and generous. He used to spend 
almost all his income in secret charity. His acts of 
charity came to light after his death. 

On ‘several occasions he gave away his marsiyas to 
others who made money out of them. He died at the 
age of 74 in 1292 A.H. and was buried in his own 
house in Aluhalla Nnkhkhas at Lucknow.- 

The scholarly stylo, the choice diction, the crea- 
tive imagination, the classical allusion 5 : and the fresh 
Imagery of Alivzft Dabir make him a poet worthy of 
the most careful study. In order to appreciate his 
work fully it is necessary that the mind of the reader 
should adapt and adjust itself to the workings of the 
artist’s mind, and attune itself to the proper mood. 
Thus prepared, no reader can fail to he moved and 
charmed. Even the most blase will find something to 
attract, to surprise, and to charm them. Religion, 
history, classical literature, philosophy, are all made 
to contribute their share; hut altove and beyond them 
are his own shaping imagination, his own gift of vision, 
the marvel of liis rhythm, and the capacity to rouse 
or depress, to exalt the reader into a mood of ecstasy 
or at will to dissolve him into tears. But even a 
great poet is not without blemishes, ne gets so deeply 
absorbed in his lofty thoughts and so borne aloft by 
his imagination that at times he loses sight of unifor- 
mity and proportion and becomes careless in linking 
the incidents together. His style then Incomes uneven 
and now and then there is n flagging of his wings. 

Here nre some specimens of his compositions; . 
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^ *$ £ ^ yir* 

£ u > V* 3 ^ tft* i& ^ & 

£ U ; yi 3 B5*l * 

i >* 

^ ^-J X )«S*a- i. 4^ ^ > 1 — *■*’ 

jS y> ^)A> V jji* 2jjJ 

OJL} ><S i. l-5 1 *^ ** 0+ & «* 

^ ui ^ ^ ^ 

if h)— -v f i > 1 r r-f *£ 
iJJ>J o'U» O 1 ^ ^-> 4 ~ 

,» Ik >£■»«■ r- : -=■ D > u “ ls * ifi '* 

t Ik Jiyie- (l* ‘~ £■ * A fr“j» a * 

Here are other specimens of his classical compo- 
sition He does not forget that he is a writer of 

marsiva even when he has to describe the sweet re- 

freshin" morning or the spring season. His imagination 
has transit <m red even the beauties of nature into some- 
thing thnt’forebodes the martyrdom of Husain. 

i j-is !)» jjjX’j- t--^. 

L 

u >'-5 ,_r ^ uS^J* L r J '^- i J* 5 

^.u- L r- 5 Hi ^ L^ u 

A ,V~ €** ^ 

£ 5 U* L s^y 1^)5^ *;> «?- *-r~“ 

*_>ULi >> i*A-i 

V U,V T «* A ** 

^uj? *£—* U 5 

Ji ^ *-*» " u > sr^ 
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& walsi? !j* i_jIxaU* 

S wUil 1*5 Jjf» £V 

J *- 4 ^ lT3> .J * 3 

3 jXAj l/ jLoj 

J 3 ^ j5' t_C>, jJ Ooi ^ jLi 

J» 03) U)V M 

I&s fiJ i W L>^ J ^ 4 

1*5 fJ, u^V 4 53) 3 ^ 33 ^ 

^ ,t{J ^ liyS 

3 s eft 5 ^3^- 0^3 «-£ J 3 W iV * 4 

»* u J 33 u^" ^ <±- 

^ J^l J 4 - / Ijj i JJ 

O^* 1 ^**- Jr 4 u^i J 44 ^ )r- )* 
u3*^ uT-^ l - i '3 xJ *-i A l)* 4 ^ J° tf-)V 

n 3 dM l - j * *3 u7-> >3 

Jt 4 ^ *> |J3 l i l "~ k *$ U^ z ~^ ^ 

3*} -=-V ‘- ai ** ur*^ c?^3 cr^- *3 
3*^ bT* j'+J *3 * U) 1 * ur» *3 

U5 £ 7 ^ 0*f S ^Vi ^ 

^jV'i l *^ 4 U l «*i *3 L>-^ ^H-* 

t>? f\i **> V ;il 1 _CA- fj 

Ul > L^t 5 u t, l>V - iT^- 3V *3 

^Jj3 *i 71 ^ ^ )t~ 7J~>f V uj3^ 

UU» Jtjj jji l_iUcUa^» **->f K 

A l*£J jl>U^ & W^J ,_ 7 -A 

a t*£3 jIjIS 1*4. L r& £ cy,Aj 
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^s- A J>5 ti lJ.‘, J2 pA », 

0<y jt" A ut^y a* 3 sS< 3 f 3 -^ _ . 

^ jAA A aA 1 A? >ki u liJ ’“ 

^ A JS jH e> v > <-^ i! 

Ijj jl,i. ‘■i'y" ‘- i =P- ! u)' A “* J A '- ji- 

V J>=* c>*" ^) l « J-* 3 cT^ K '>*5 


l)A Lt*" V- o-* J - u 1 ^ u- 3 * 

Ij* 1-A-.JJ ^ 

I, A jl>A 0*12 K A s~A =.4-' 

f,jA jUi ^ oV h - 5 r' u 

jTJ 0;j l-J)*- 1 J? 1 * s/ C> L - Cj! - 

j r «T A U S ‘i «T J* 5 

Here is another instance of his lofty thoughts 
and poetic description. 

^ *_/£>? £l*^ Is fXz * f^-yi 

^ «e -lit*'- cT 3 * 

J ^UiJt-, tft-Ai A c) U Si 

ji a «-*“• a ^ ^ yf* 

a- s ul *P** - ^ taiJ 

1 * lai. ^tai ^ jtA^ i_r! > s t.')^ 

A ->>■»* ^ f U c 3 

JJcfejC 

^ lt' Jy s/ cr 3 ' 5 '-* u 3 

j*V. t-A A^ »-V. ^ 

1, < ^ ! e liiiA— ji • — 

l *S fl* V s ^ i. 
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tCi lV» b'/J 

y j/ Cuili 

^ ki»j5^ Jx^ >1^. 

4! J^J [Jv* U?^ 3 f 5 

fjj ^Ilu ! J ^ Ivy / £f»ym 

fjj jlaJ Ijj— b' jb 

^ *3»/ i CU ; L a ? ijjXl? 

cJ^ v‘>^- ^ ^)j4- 

Ji sLiJ.^ ^ ^ l* IX^ 

l>*-* » <s uf>^ i i*r? ‘ jJJL " 

O*- 4 ^ X 

<* ,_$* K-^ U» & 8AX^.- V j 

<4 ^ \^r £ ^s~r* o* If* i .y^ 

i sS &-*££ ^xx ^JUijj yp. 

^♦! <* ^ ,jb-j| i-1+5 w~« J_j-!^ ^.0.33-* 

l>** «s-H urrt« O*" ^-Ji X o^ri 

iJ** ^->y Jb eJ-V dJU 4* tJya. yj 

fl)* 9 s t - tU *t X>4=»J X u**^! 

,»l«ji| i_-— <* IjJ &S J> 13jJ s*jy» 

nbl jj£>s^ s->t l= -*^ *> ij)>lt- 

^ Jt ^ LJ f <** X 

f^“ o±*'i J f j*- 5 ujf 
^ 1 -& J o** O** ur^X 
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In order to draw a contract aud comparison bet- 
ween ifilton, Firdausi and Alirza Uablr the following 
pieces are quoted: 

ililtou: — 

“To Sun, who scarce uprisen 

"With wheels yet hovering over the oceau, 

Shot parallel to the earth his dewy ray 
Discovering in wild landscape all the ea*d 
Of Paradise and Eden’s happy plains*' 



A 



fjjXL* 

i 

jjj US w~£ 





A £*-° 




i e>- 

4-V 

if*. 

■=- iA V 


./>• 


>< 

: ,jf* v— i ^.V’ 


A c. ,u ^v 

3 v~* 


- JWI 



or 




srV w-i ri uM- i 

.jV ' — ~ *>*j i/i-' 

»_yV « ^UJ 

X AX-O* jJ. '*£f 

X 'SJjXJ ^.jX3 jU» 


Firdausi:- 


t/jj*' A * 1 ^ c-'r* u 5 




e> f ri <=*> 


Mirzti Dabir.— 


6 
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Here are some instances of his creative imagination 
and the use or new similes and metaphors: 

yj J ( f J 

£ > } ) ^ -4 ^ / ( r ) 

Ja i/ J" J u 

L )*t J ' eJ* 3 )i ^ ^ u**-; u *4 ( r ) 

tX£» *}■? A* ,£ j»-'U *J £ «l>;^ / 

£; i\& A* ^1 £ ^ (r) 

jjb*!o A3 £f\^. A tA 4S ,s ,jS,Le 

£L|$0 l _^4 +^ *•**>*. ^j 4£J ( a ) 

>+^l >±-> »■*-■ £» > y- 4i 

4*> ,.ii-> )A»f A ‘H-* ^ i. <.^fh4 ( 1 ) 

4*> >i v^y*j *-* *! jU A t-j4^ 

. J>-^ #!riJ ( v ) 

^r- A 

LJ j'^t 5 O^* 4**° vr^* * J* 4 * ( A ) 

uV- ^ ^ r* >* *-*- 

<* ji V* jj O 1*iJ-> l+j «j-i ^jlj ( ^ ) 

ijj,/ <=r £-*i h*> U 5 (J^ tj'’- 

)} U *> <£ Uf ^ jjta. £> (~f) 

>* U*3J -=5 O*'*, 

^ u>i j^i ^5 *j {=>■) *y* ^*** (m) 

£ 1*5 j£ JjJI Jj i 

The follow ing is one «r the instances where his lofty 
imagination has soared so high a> to make him obscure; 

ljU U ^ ^jiS y*- J+ 5 <4 

^JU li> wfdjS jjby. 
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^JU t*J X ;U k* JS £y-}~ <sOj JS. 

^ ^ ») ofji. £ J y>c£ Ala. l*S ~ 

1*3 U, 3JjX3 ^iXjl ljU* £ ^jjU 

Here are some instances of hi3 poetic description 
and figurative language: 

Description of sword — 

£ 3^ O** xj^ & ^ t -^ ^ 

i* vt* \j** U*)r- 9 s 

9 s O** J** > J 3 L>^ <=-**- 

^ ))} 0*** •£ C-J.3 

^ uuts^ tjjli-* t i :>k> i < 1 

yS xsA> *=i^ Aj CJP - **^ 

>W, iJ ^y*r^- 

^.O tCp 5 U^ #<V ^ U»^ f 

o->* J 5 X o)^ *> •= w ;° X 

Jr Jr* 1 ?- ■* a5 '•-‘ J - 5 

^>.5 w-jO (_<-*■ J-' (j'V* ^-*r r * 

^jj*£ J t 5 *^ J ^- 

^5i Oof ^ v_i-e O. 

*>*£> i_VV^ M~’ X £j Hi , 

S e!~ aw X *■»! ^'Le 

S X H 3 u ; ‘- i v ^>2- 
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i/V i^t 3 ij**- <! A v— 

^ 4»< tS Lp ti j4,'- 

•fi i U ^ ll'-U- ££ U> 

yi 5 Vi ** «*■*»• ^ u ! » uj^ rt ; 

./V •=—■ < iU) ‘ ^ ‘ ^1 

'jj,* ^ — . „j s 0 ^Kv A ^ 

ijs* A 1 ** ^ i jJ tVi s-j^' 

AO A A IS 45 t^OssJ 

^ *£ uUi. IS-.J U*j yj C&V 
u)^- jjvj j* y~ ^ VJ Jh 

^*3 *) jJ-i- £y*^ r » ^ 

,_j 43 J_5lj 1*3 li* yjji. V 

V 

^ ** C^31 *J >*•■=— f > ^ 

4> *i 0^*5 *J ^ jV Ux ^ 

^-. uj| *> j— j* ,_**»*) (»•*> *£ i_5j i_J) 

<- - — — ^ is 1 !-* Uri Jl£* £ t-i } > «_Sr- 

Here is another metaphorical description of the 
rising of the sun: 
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IjA Lk~ tla. 

*1* O l “ ^ S!~* U Uj U^V 

u u -JA* >** 

4_> Al_> t Ijl I—.-." 

t-jLxiJ Ip Laaj i\» ,,J ^j-IS Ip 

LolaJ v_^i (jU 1 l_jl— yJ t3.puw 

V? «> 5 ) ( -i ; u'V >> ,l %- sf s V5*-* 

bJ A tj!— t ^.1^- 

i_AJ,(_j 1 *■> ^AjK) J £l*A *,[ 

^ ^y* y^* yk i— i-jJ 

4£ 8, > t/ l 5^ 

Here is a description ol the scorching heat of the 

day: 

ulxiU £ i-> 

^ <-r>^ O’-" G>* ^ "^^5 

^ •— W^- J5 -i^y v^’f Jjjy W>*a 

J i_>^ nr* i?r* & 

syH J* ^ sT*^ O* - ^ >* ^; , 5 i 

^ ^ c-’ b ) ^ */ Jk 
Here are a fen* instances of his pathetic composition: 

<$ fo.i. jU. .» *> s-Sjl x ^ 3 >i c jJ A >^4 >t J J»3»j pu 

^tja. <5 lsi> ijf <$ ,jM ^ «-Jj- 

£U s .35,1 «*■>- o-y 

£bo isxif ^vy £->) Jj i_>y* 8)^1 

£W K L*»3 5 ; " 3 ; ** !>>* <1* V 43 
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<5 OK ^ j5| g j~£j$ 

<5 1st ob <J Vy+i JyS y* epj 

^'U. U5 U5 ^ ^o*S ^ i ^ 

^y±-- Iasw 

X ^jyX j+S. ^ i «j (jj* 

a ««5j ^ a ^ fK 

i_rK» p*** ^ j*A A y’O 

a 4- U U ^ ^ ^ l/ 4^ 

a kJ *&* £ ** a *V 4. 

a Lt**- «=■ ^ ^ a ^7+i 

i/ 1 ^t- a> ijj^ 1*5 <* i y^S 

^ tf** ,V c-*** 4 c' ^ 

These specimens, though few in number, will, 
l trust, demonstrate the justice oT the claim that I 
have made on behalf of Alirzii Dablr. 



dandakaranya 

Dk. D. 11. 15 HAND ARK All, M.A., rfl.D., r.A.S.B., 

Carmichael Professor of Ancient Indian History, 
Calcutta Vnicersity . 

The question that we want to discuss here is, 
which is the Dandakaranya of Valnuki’s ltfimfiyaua ? 
A Hindu of Muhiirashtra has no doubt on this point. 
At the commencement of a religious ceremony a pious 
Hindu has to make mention of the country where and 
of the time when he is performing that ceremony, hi 
accordance with this practice a Hindu of Maharashtra 
begins his ceremony with the words, as min J)andahi- 
rantja-dcse. Prom this it is clear that to a native of 
Maharashtra Dandakaranya can be no other than the 
country where he lives. In support of this belief 
other arguments are advanced by him. In those sections 
of the Ramayana where the life of llama, Lakshmatia 
am\' Sitfi in the forest is described, places like Paficlui- 
v, v tj or Janasthfuui, Godavari, Dandakaranya and so 
forth are frequently mentioned. This shows that these 
places were not far distant from one another. Now, 
people point lo a place near Nasik which is called 
Punch avail. Near this Pauchavati lions the Godavari. 
This is known lo every native of Maharashtra, who is 
thus convinced as lo the identity of Dandakaranya 
with Maharashtra. Evidence of a literary nature is— 
■Aso forthcoming in favour of this belief. M'c have 
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thus a work of Hemadri called Vratakhauda. Hemft- 
dri was the Prime minister of the Yaduva family of 
Dsragiri in the time of its prince 5 :, Hakadeva and 
Itamuchaudra, and flourished in the second half of the 
18th century A. D. Now, the Introduction to his Yrata- 
khonda contains a raja-prasjsli, wlipre it is stated that 
the capital of these Yadavas was Devagiri situated in 
Seutia-de3a and that this Sauna-deSa was on the con- 
fines of Daudaka 1 . Devagiri is the modern Diu lata bad 
in Ni/: im’s dominions. Aud as this JDoragiri was in 
Seuua-deSa and Seumi-deSu was contiguous with D.m- 
daka, the conclusion is irresistible that D.indaka is 
identical with Aliharashtra which is contiguous with 
the province rouud about Daulatabad. Another piece 
of evidence in confirmation of this is furnished by the 
Purauas. such as, the Yiiyu, Matsya and Mnrkandeya. 
In these Purauas it is stated that ‘’the regiou about 
the northern part of the Sahjadri through which ilowed 
the river Godavari and in which Govardhana was 
situated was the most charming on earth; and there, 
to please lliinn, the sago Bharadvaja caused heavenly 
trees and herbs to spring up for his wife’s enjoyment, 
and thus a lovel.v garden came into evidence."* Now 
this Govardhana which was not far from Godavari 
cannot but be the Govardhana which N in the neigh- 
bourhood of X:i>ik. This also points to the conclusion 
that Itfuna was residing in the forest round about 
Xasik, where the Godavari fiowed anti Govardhana was 
situated, that in other words. Dun! ikaranya was in no 
way different from Maharashtra. 

Let us nmv consider the views of one or two 
scholars who have given some thought to this subject. 

» {torn, fid If/.. Vot. J. IT, II. I*. J«, T. 1". 
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In J. R. A, S 1891, p. 231 ft*, may be seen an article 
by 1'. E. Pargiter on “The Geography of Rama’s 
Exile”. There on pp. 211-212 he expresses the view 
that “Dandaka. ..appears to have been a general name 
which comprised all the forests from Bundelkhaml to 
the river Krishna”. This is a mere expression of 
opinion in support of which, however, he has adduced 
no evidence. It is well-known that from the hermitage 
of Bhfmulvaja near Prayaga, Rama went to Mount 
Ohitrakuta and from there traversed through the forests 
of Isila, Darulaka, Madhuka, Paiichavati, Kraufichfilaya, 
and so on. Of these, Chilrakuta is doubtless “the 
range of hills stretching from the river Ken to about 
20 miles of Allahabad” in the district of Panda as 
lias been pointed out by Pargiter 1 . Bundelkhand is 
no doubt immediately to the south of Banda. The 
view of Pargiter that Dantlakaranya had spread from 
Bundelkhand down to the Krishna is thus not at 
all impossible, but he has not supported it with any 
evidence as was expected of him. This evidence certainly 
was not available in 3894 when he published his view. 
Twenty years later, however, one stone inscription and 
one copper-plate were published in Ep. Iud., Vol. XII., 
which confirm the inference drawn by Pargiter. The 
first of these records was published by the late Rai Bahadur 
Hiralal and speaks of a certain prince in the following 
words : Dandakaranya-nikata-Vastaradese raj yam chakdra, 
‘he ruled over the country of Vastara in the vicinity of 
Dandakuranya’\ The country of Vastara referred to 
in this inscription is obviously the State of Bastar 
which is in Orissa and which is immediately to the 
south-east of the Central Provinces. It is thus evident 


> j.r.a.s, mt, p. 231. 

* Ep. Inti., Vol XII. p. IMG, 11- G*7. 
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that Damlakaranya was in close proximity with 
Bastar, no doubt, immediately on the west of it, a* 
the Godavari flows through that part of the country. 
It may, however, be contended that this inscription is 
dated Samvat 1700=1703 A. D., and is thus of a late 
period. Nevertheless, the other record, which is of the 
tenth century' at the latest, was found in the Sonpur 
State in Orissa and has been edited by Air. B. C. 
Alazumdar. It is a charter issued from Suvarnapura 
(Sonpur) by Some*rara of the Gupta family and speaks 
of the king as JPaichima-LahbiUlhipati, ‘Lord of western 
Lanka.’ 1 . From this one may reasonably infer that the 
district round about Sonpur was in the tenth century 
known as Western Lanka. Bastar and Sonpur are both 
in Orissa and are conterminous with each other. This 
shows that the Damlakaranya of the stone inscription 
and the Lanka of the copper-plate were not far distant 
one from the other. We thus have one district actually 
named Damlakaranya and — another, Lanku, and both 
were comprised in the forest region. This was really 
the evidence which was wanting when 1’irgiter wrote 
his paper but which confirms his inference that Daiidakn- 
ranja was the name of that stretch of forest land 
which extended from Bimdelklmud to the Krishna. 

Another scholar who lias made a special study of 
this subject is lino Bahadur Sanlar Kibe, who 1ms 
contributed a thought -provoking article to the Jmlian 
Jlivlorirtil Qnui'lrrfii, V.fib ( p. COX ft. ), entitled 
Jlanfrtft'fr LtthLti loctilwl t» Ct'jtlrttl Intfitr. JIo Identifies 
Lafikti with Amarkantah from which the Narmada 
springs. If Lanka was thus situated in the southern 
part of the Vindhjns, tlm (Jodaiarl, l’anchaiafi or 
.hums t liana, Kishkindha, I’ampu and so forth must hate 

* thd,. y. iVJ, lLt>-T. aln> y.syj fvr ll*c rvuurl, of Mr. Mjjnuwiir. 
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been either in the northern part of or to the north 
of the Vindhyas. But Sardar Kibe was unable to 
locate these places and explained away these names, 
not as proper names, hut as common nouns. Thus he 
makes Eai Bahadur Hiralal responsible for the statement 
that Godft ‘is a common name for rivers in that part 
ol' the country’, i. e. in the C. P. we suppose. Then 
he relies upon Air. G. Baindas Iyar who says that 
in the Sabari dialect ‘.Taitan’ (=.Ianasthfina) means a 
place below the mountains just as Lanka means ‘the 
high mountain’ and that similarly ‘Dandaka’ means ‘a 
place full of water’. He has not, however, explained 
away the term Kishkimlhn; nor was he able to locate 
it except vaguely by saying that it was to the north 
of the Vindhyas. Though this line of argument may 
not commend' itself to everybody, his conclusion is by 
no means worthy of rejection. Some years ago 
Pandit Bamkrishna Kavi published a historical drama 
called KnumvdimahoUmo. Any scholar who reads this 
drama will notice that most of these places which Sar- 
dar Kibe was unable to locate were situated either 
in the flange or to the north of the Vindhyas. The 
hero of this” drama was Kumara Kalyanavartnan, who. 
in consequence of the evil times on which he had fallen, 
was hiding himself in an inaccessible place, on the 
Vindhyas, called Vyadha-Kishkindhf.', near the Jake 
PamtrV and not far from the temple of Yindhyavasini. 
These places are not far distant from ALomit Chitrakftta 


3 f. Ev<*n in the Fnrunn» Kishkiiulhnk.i i 
i,tn>r<I*in. dwelter of a country sitnatrd o 
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in the Banda District. And it was Cunningham, who, 
more than fifty years ago, expressed the opinion that 
the Godavari of the Ramayana was the holy Gupta 
Godavari, or "hidden Godavari"’ which rushes forth 
from a cave in the hill nine miles south -south -west 
of Chitrakfita, 1 It is thus plain that the sites associated 
with the exile of Rama have been pointed out as being 
in the neighbourhood of Chitrakuta in accordance with 
the view of Sardar Kibe though he was not able to 
locate them. 

There is another part of India where the people 
say that these places connected with Rama’s exile were 
situated. This will be manifest to any body who has 
travelled in the Jodhpur State in Riljputann. Thus 
six miles north of Jodhpur is Alandor which was an 
old capital. On the outskirts of this village a place 
is pointed out which is called It nr. an -ki - Ch ai/ri ‘the 
marriage hall of Rftvana*; in other words, it was the 
place where was staying the father of Mandodari, wife 
of Havana, after whom, they say, the village was named 
Mandor. A rivulet flows by this hamlet, and a .site 
on its bank is still shown where Rama is said to have 
shaved his pate on receiving the news of his father’s 
demise. If the fathei^in-law of Havana stayed in Mai.ulor, 
Rhvana himself was born, they say, at a place called 
Itavania after him in the Biladfi District of the Jodhpur 
State. Not far from Ravania is Chokdi where in a 
small natural cavern Havana is said to have pleased 
Siva and secured from him a kingdom of fourteen 
Chokdi*. About fifty miles from Chokdi is Kekind 
which is locally believed to be the Kishkimlh.} of the 
Riimfiyana. And this popular belief is supported by 
two inscriptions, one found in a £aiva temple and 
dated Samvat 1170 and the other In a Jain a and dated 
> A.SJ.n. Voi. xxx. n>. ii-i. 
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Sam vat 1230, but both giving Kishkindhi as the old 
name of the place 1 . 

One point which is worthy of note in .regard to 
the places connected with Kama’s exile is that to what- 
ever province we go that is not far removed from the 
Yindhyas, we find some of them located by the people 
there.. "Whether we go to the Nosik District of ^Maha- 
rashtra, or to the Bastar and Sonpur States in Orissa, 
or to the Jodhpur State in Itajputana or whether we 
confine ourselves to the Vindhya range itself, the people 
there are always ready to point to the sites of Kama’s 
exile which are situated there. The question therefore 
naturally arises : where were those sites then existing 
originally and in reality according to the KamSyana? 
It will not be possible to give any satisfactory reply 
to this question, unless we bear two things in mind. 
The first is that there were real sites bearing those 
names. Thus Goda (i. e. Godavari) cannot he understood 
as common noun denoting any ‘river,’ or Lanka a ‘high 
mountain,’ but they must be taken as proper nouns 
denoting particular objects bearing these names. The 
second thing that we have to remember is : where can 
all the principal sites be identified without doing violence 
to any text from the Ramiyaua ? The text that has 
proved a stumbling block to some scholars is a verse 
from the Kishkindha-kfiuda, which says that Kishkindh.i 
was to the north of the Vindhya range. We will con* 
sider this matter before long, but here we shall concentrate 
our attention on the principal sites of Kama’s exile. 
They are the Godavari, Janasthjna or Fauchavatx and 
and Kishkindha. Now, where can this Godavari be? 
Obviously, it must be the celebrated Godavari of South 
India. It cannot reasonably he the Gupta-Godavari, 

» P,R.A t S. T VC.. 1910-11, pp.avs. 
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the small stream which issues from a care iu the hill 
a few miles to the south of Chitrakuta. First, because 
the Ramavaua describes this Godavari as a big nrer, 
and not a streamlet gurgling out of a cavern. Secondly 
Godavari cannot he the proper name of this stream. 
It must have been so called figuratively on account of 
its sacred water which is drunk l.y the pilgrims. The 
Godavari of the Ranmyana must therefore 1 m- either the 
Godavari of the Xasik District or the same ™ver as it 
flows south-eastwards touching the confines of the Bastar 
State It is scarcely necessary to repeat here that ac- 
cordin- to a stone inscription Dandikiranya was tin- 
mediaMv on the west of the Vastara (Bastar) province. 
But in this latter region they do not show any site 
called Janasttuna or Pafichavati. Nor ,s there any evi- 
dence, epigraphic or other, rise, that .. was n, existence 
i here formerly. On ihe other hand, we know not only 
ihit ther( . „-as DandakJraiiya round about Nasik. hut also 

Ihlt there was rafichavali near Xasik which is hut 

another name of Janasthma. Nor was the. place t known 
,o exist in the span of the A imlbyas where V'adha- 
Kishktmlhi and Pam pi are mentioned in the Ka.mml.- 

mahotsnra as lieinc situated. . 

Let us non see where Kishkindlu of the Ruimyana 
is to lie located. There are three Kishkinilhfls mentioned 
; this conTeotioll. One is the of the 

historic plav just referred to. This .‘the 'ame as the 
Kishkindlu of the Pampas. The second f-k.„d o 
the Jodhpur State, as we hate also ]«t see . - 1W 
tw. Kishkindhas are obviously to the north of the Mn- 
dhyns. In support of it is often quoted the following 

”“£=tasyis=Uto bhiiyali prasthito .l.kshint.n ditam . 
Vindhya-pidapa-sainklrnam chandananlnima-obhib.m II 
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It is true that this verse leaves no doubt as to 
the Vimlhya mountain being to the south of Ivishkindhu. 
But the question arises : where was this Vindhya mountain ? 
Is it the lange that stretches all along the north of 
the river Narmada, or is it some other mountain? 
l'argiter long ago pointed out that just as there were 
two Mahendras, so there were tno Vindhyas, and that 
one Hahendra and one Vindhya were near the extreme 
south of the Peninsula 1 . This agrees nith the fact that 
Sampati, who gives tidings of Site, says that when he 
fell from the sky on the Vindhya mountain, he looked 
about, and, recollecting the scenery, concluded “on the 
shore of the southern ocean this must be the I itulhya . 
It is quite evident from this statement that there Mas 
one Vindhya which touched the Southern Ocean. And 
what we have now to do is to determine where exactly 
this mountain was situated, l’argiter thinks that it 
“must be the hills and plateau of booth Jlaisur V 
But it is possible to propose another and more probable 
identification. He himself draws our attention to two 
passages which are important in this connection. The 
first is from the lUmopakhyana or the Ilahabharata 
which "informs us that when the female ascetic called 
Prabhai ati brought Hanuman and his comrades out of 
the subterranean caiern, they saw "near them the salt 
.. c u,. fl "Malaya and Dardura mountains,; then 

climbing up Malaya and seemg the sea they became 
delected 1 The same scene is described m the 
Kishkiudha-kfu.da of the KamSj-aiia where the Vindhya 

* x • tabnc the place ot Sahya. jS'oiv as shown by 
mountain takes tne • * 

Pargiter, whereas the Mala.' a denotes the Jrav ancore 

. ism. rr- _ 

, k.m.m-s, t-vin. .. nx. w. 

■ J.R.A.S. ISM. r- 261 - 

. ci»p. 261 . * 
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Hills' or Cardamum Mountain, the Hardura represents 
the Xilgiris. That part of the Sahya which is spread 
over South Canara, Coorg and Malabar must therefore 
stand for the Southern Yindhya. Havana’s Lanka was 
thus an island which could he seen from the junction 
near the sea. where the Malaya, Hardura and Yindhya 
met. 

The next question that we have to consider is : 
where is Kbhkindhu to be located ? It must be, of 
course, to the north *>f the Southern Yindhya and 
situated near Pampa* These conditions are fulfilled by 
Anegundi, on the left bank of the TuhgabhadrJ, which 
is ‘popularly identified with the Kishkiudhu of the 
HaimvanaV In this locality there is a tributary of the 
Tungabhadru which is actually known as Pam pa and 
which rises in the Rbhyaimikha mountain, eight miles from 
• the Aneguudi hill*** 5 This Anegundi suits admirably the po- 
sition of Kishkindhi indicated in the K*im±yana. But what 
we hate now to find out i> whether there b any evidence 
which is of an early period and which b of an epigraphic 
character in support of the modern tradition, in other 
words, whether there are any inscriptions which refer 
to Kishkindha and Valin's kingdom beiug situated in 
that region. Anegundi b no doubt situated in the 
Kaiehur Dbtriet of the Hyderabad State. But it is 
situated at a point where this District meets the Dharwar 
District of the Bombay Presidency and the Bellary 
District of the Madras Presidency. Now in the Dharwar 
District two epigraphs have 1x*en found w hich ore w orth 
noticing in this discussion. The first of the^e was found 
at Eon ami has been «ilited by J. P. Fleet. It records 
the grant of one Turogavedenga who sprnng from the 

1 /nf. (illrf,, Vol. V.p. 37?. 

* Nnnd.it*! IVy’i rf 

p. lIL 
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race of Balin and who was ‘'lord of Kishkindha, a best 
of towns.** 1 Balin mentioned here is obviously' Valin, 
elder brother of Sugriva, who was a ruler of 
Kishkindha for some time. The second inscription 
was discovered at Sudi and has been edited by Dr. 
L. D. Barnett. It refers to the administration of Darliga 
who belonged to the Bappura family and ruled over 
the Kisukad-seventy. In regard to his origin it is 
stated that “when Jamadagnya (Para^urfuna) came in 
the course of his wanderings, in which he destroyed the 
Kshfctriya race, there were born, from the caves of 
Mount Kishkindha, certain heroes, from whom sprang 
the members of the Bali race, who rre ornaments of 
the Bappuras’V This is an unmistakable piece of evi* 
dence that even as early as the thirteenth century A. D. 
Kishkindha was associated with the south-eastern part 
of Dharwar and there were rulers and big personages 
in that region who traced their descent from Valin, 
king of Kishkindha. To sum up, the evidence furnished 
by Valmlki’s Ramayana tends to show that after all 
\\ Dandakaranya was no other than Maharashtra. 


Ep. bid., Vol. XIII. pp. 1S6-7. 
Ihid., Vol. XV, p. 10(5. 
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MANJUGHOSA 

Dr. Benoytosii Biiattaciiarya, M.A.,Ph.D„ 
RajaratNA, Oriental Institute , Ret rod a. 

Mailjughosa is ono of the most popular deities 
of the Buddhist Pantheon and is famous as the god 
of Learning hoth in India as well as in all outlying 
countries where Buddhism was propagated. But the 
term Manjughosa is somewhat loosely used and in 
strict monographic parlance the application of the name 
is somewhat indefinite 1 . Mafijughosa is as much 
a generic name for all the different forms of MafijuSrl 
as the term MafijuSri is. No less than forty-one 2 
sfidhanas in the Sadhanamald are devoted to the worship 
of the different forms of Manju£ri. These forms give 
at least thirteen’’ distinct varieties easily distinguishable 
from one another. Moreover, some of the forms emanate 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitahha, some from Aksobhya, 
some from the five Dhyani Buddhas collectively, while 
others are regarded as independent forms because 
of their not l>eing assignable to any of the Dhyani 
Buddhas. These varieties have difi’erent Mantras assigned 
to each and the method of worship is different in 

* See Chapter on 'MaujuJri in U.Wiattacharyya Indian RtiddhM 
Iconography, pp, 170. 

T Siidhannro*iI5. Vol I in the GaeVv ad's Oriental Series, Sadhanas Nos. 44-84. 

* In the Buddhist Iconography the nnmber is mentioned as fourteen 
«hich is ineornvt. The form named as Mafijunatha should he abandoned, as 
it is imaginary. 
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different cases. All these forms are put either under 
the head of Alafijughosa or Alafijntri, both being generic 
names. Here an endeavour will he made to find out 
the specific names that may he assigned to the different 
forms of the deity. 

AlanjufrI or Manjugliosa '-is one of the earliest 
deities to enter the Buddhist Pantheon. It is believed 
that ' the’ earliest ' Safigiti to introduce the worship, 
ilandala and Mudras of. Maujufri is the J faBjnfri- 
mftlakaljta, an edition of which has been published 
ill 'the Trivandrum Sanskrit Series. This work .enjoyed 
a great popularity in Tibet and was also translated 
■into Chinese. When the smaller recension . of the 
Amilayns Sidra or the SilHiarati Vyidta was composed, 
■the worship of MafijuSrI was a settled fact, -as his name 
appears in this work.' It may lie surmised therefore 
dbat the JTaiijttSrlmulal-alpa where MafijuSri is first 
•introduced must have been composed before the smaller 
recension of the Amilayns Sidra was written. The time 
of the composition of the latter work can be deter- 
mined by the fact that tire work was translated into 
Chinese ’ between A. D. -TSJ and H7.= Moreover, 
the Gtthyasamoja Tanlra which is believed by the 
Nepalese Buddhists to be the earliest Tantric work 
of the Buddhists and which must have been contem- 
poraneous with Asangn, the cider brother of Vasubandbn, 
(2H0-3G0 A. D.) mentions the name of Mafijusri.* Undei 
the circumstances we may place the composition of 
the 3faiijttsrimilal-alpa and the introduction of the deity 
ManjnSrl somewhere in A. D. 200 before the Gahyasamdja 

> sau-sea* M. F. Mnn Hail-r In tr-s AnesJotn O, r . 
e- ipr- it 

* Ibid. Introduction. p- Ui. Bel 4 (!)• 

. Thi« work I. pnblUhod In thf Orimt*l fWW. To r it» anti- 

quitr «nd iMUhte 4at«- •«* ?idh«*oIU. VoUI, IttmJartloaMVTXTjtff.aiTTr. 
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• was.- delivered' to an Assembly of the Faithful. Just 

• as the Gunah'irandavyfiha extols the virtues of the 
Bodhisattva Aval okiteS vara, the Gnmjavi/ftha likewise 
extols the virtues and powers of Manjulri. This work 
is in 1400 Grant has and was taken to China in the 
seventh century and was translated into the Chinese 
language hj’ Amogharajra during the reign of the 
Tang Dynasty. 1 After the fourth century Manjusri 
is mentioned in many Sanskrit Buddhist works and in 
the accounts of the Chinese travellers Fa-hien, Yuan 
Chwang, and I-Tsing. Images of ManjuSrl are' not 
to be found in the Gindhara or the Mathura schools, 
but they become abundant in the sculptures of Saranath, 
Magadlia, Bengal, Java, Nepal and other places showing 
that the deity immediately after his introduction became 
extremely popular as the God of Learning in the 
Pantheon of the Northern Buddhists. The place assigned 
to Manjusrl is one of the very highest and he was 
considered always as a powerful rival of the most 
popular Bodhisattva of the Buddhists, the all-compassionate 
Bodhisattva AvalokiteSvara. 

Many details about Maiijirirl are met with in the 
Svaijambhii Parana 1 which deals with the glories of the 
Svayambhu Ksettra in Nepal, popularly known as Simbhu 
According to the Scat/ttmbhu Parana, the Adi Buddha 
manifested himself here iu the shape of a flame of fire 
and for that reason the place was known as the 
Svayambhu ksettra or the ‘place of the Self-born Lord’. 
It is further said in the same work that Mnfiju»ri 
hailed from China where he was living on mount Panca&rsa; 

* Kjjit H tjendra Lai Slittm. S insVnt Buddhist LSlernlnro of Xejwil p,90. 

s All act >uut of the story recorded in the SciiymiiMu Put ana with 
iiiauy details * ul bo found In B. 3Iif trn- Sanskrit Baddlmt Literature, py 4 
2t9-3,S, Hodgson » T2««ny«. pp- U5ff and Oldfield- Sketches from Xep.il. Vol, 
IL pp. ISSft, 
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he was a great saint with a good number of disciples 
including the king of China, Dhannakara hy name. 
One day 3fanju^rl received divine intimation that Adi 
Buddha had manifested himself on a lotus rising from 
the lake Kalihrada in Nepal. itanju^ri forthwith decided 
to repair to Nepal to pay homage to the self-born 
Lord and was accompanied by large number of disciples, 
his two wives and king Dharimkara. But when he 
reached the lake he found the deity inaccessible being 
surrounded by a vast expanse of water. TVith great 
difficulty he approached the flame of fire and paid his 
homage alone. Then in order to make the god inaccessible 
to all he circumambulated the lake and finally with 
his sword cleft asunder the southern Iwirrier of hills 
and the water rushed through that opening, leaving 
a vast stretch of land behind which is known as the 
Nepal Valley. Through that opening the water of the 
river Baghmati still Hows and the opening is known 
as Kot-bar or sword cut. 

Maiiju>ri lost no time in erecting a temple over 
the sacred fire in order to consecrate it and very near 
to the temple on a hillock he made his own habitation. 
This is still pointed out by the priests of Nepal ns 
the Sarasvatisthann. On the same hill lit* made a Vihura 
(still known ns Mnfijupattnna) for his disciples. Lastly 
he made Dhnrmikara the king of Nepal. These and many 
other pious deeds are ascribed to Mafiju-ri in the 
Srayambhn Pern tin. Putting everything to order Manju-ri 
returned home and soon obtained the divine form of 
a Bodhisattvn leaving his mundane body behind. 

From the legendary account given in the Sraynmbhn 
Parana it is difficult to ascertain the character of the 
deity Maujiriri ns the account, to say the least, is shrouded 
in mystery. The account Is, however, clear in giving 
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the deity a definitely human origin, his popularity being 
due to the fact that probably he colonized the valley 
of Nepal after making the place habitable by his excellent 
engineering skill by which the water could be drained 
off the valley. 


Mafijusri is chiefly worshipped as the god of 
Learning and Knowledge, though he is worshipped also 
in all rites included in the Tantra; for bewitching, 
killing enemies, destroying houses, and so forth. Like 
the Mantra of l’rajnaparamita, the female protot} pe of 
the god of Knowledge, the Mantra of Manju^ri is said 
to be most powerful inasmuch as it is able to confer 
mysteriously such rare qualities as perfect wisdom, 
retentive memory, intelligence, eloquence and the knowledge 
of all varieties of sciences without ever reading them. 


As it has been said already, Mniijughosa or ManjusrI 
has as many as thirteen distinct forms, and to each of 
these a large number of sadhanas are assigned m the 
SMkammala It is a well known tact m Buddhist 
Iconography that all Bodhisattvas emanate from one 
or the other of the Dhyaui Buddhas, and these emanations, 
in order to show their origin, hold on their crown 
a miniature figure of the parental Dhyan, Buddha. 
But with regard to ManjuSn the case is otl einlse 
some considered that Manjmri i, an emanation o 
Amitahha, others thought him to he an emanation of 
... ot the ti'0 Dhyaui Buddhas collectively, 

while in' some Sadhanas he is not connected with any 
]!" ? . nt all. The reason for this apparent 

Dhyaui B „ e ek. The Dbysni Buddha scheme 

anomaly is not i GuhyammS j a , v hich is decidedly 

first and MaiijuM being a 

"wer deity his precise position in the pantheon of the 
Northern Buddhists could not he ascertained correctly. 
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'The different cults associated Mafijusri with the Dhyfmi 
Buddha of their choice, and thus the idea of the parental 
Dhyani Buddha in case of ATanju^rl became entirely 
confused. 

Among the different forms of ATarijusrl.the following 
thirteen distinct types ean he recognised and it is necessary 
that the types' should he properly described and 
distinguished : 

1. V^ojntraya Jlvnjuiri , also known as Dharina- 
sahkhasumadhi, Yak and Amitabha Manjnlrl. This form 
is simple; it is one-faced and two-armed, and it emanates 
from the Dhyani Buddha Amitabha. Like his sire 
Amitabha, Vajraruga has his two hands joined on the 
lap in forming what is called the Sannidhi or the 
meditative Mudra. He can be distinguished from 
Amitabha only by his Bodhisattva ornaments which 
are absent in the case of Amitabha as he is a Dhyani 
Buddha. Images of this deity are very rare and the 
only one that is known is preserved in the Museum 
and Picture Gallery at Baroda. 

2. Dlmrmadhiiti’ Yagiscara h, another form of 
MafijuSri which emanates from the Dhyani Buddha 
Amitabha. He is described as white in colour with 
four faces and eight arms, generally holding in the 
first pair of hands the bow and the arrow, in the 
'•econd the noose and the goad, in the third the book 
and the sword and in the fourth the Ghanta and the 
Vajra. Sometimes he is represented with slight 
modifications with regard to the weapons held in his 
first and second pair of hands. 

a. Jforji'i/hosa, the third form of Mnnjti*«rl, is 
described as seated on a lion and n< one-faced and 

* tS-x aha Indian Hndd!ii*t icQtwgnj'hr, pj>. 1SS and the ccrrprpondtBj 
t~* dhanaj in tlx: hi J!vanan:>Ii, VcJ. L 
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two-armed, showing in the two hands the Vyakhyana 
or the Dharmacakra Mudra against the breast. He is 
decked in all Bodhisattva ornaments, is golden in colour 
and towards his left rises a lotus; he wears on his 
crown the miniature ' figure of his sire, Aksobhya. 

4. Shldhaikanra, the fourth form of Manju^ri, 
is generally represented in either a sitting or stand- 
ing posture. He is one-faced and two-armed, exhibit- 
ing in his two hands the gift-bestowing attitude 
in the right and the blue lotus in the left. He is 
either red or white. 

5. Vojrduanya, the fifth form of Manjusri is 
practically regarded in the Buddhist Pantheon as the 
God of Love, a prototype of Hindu Madana, who is 
worshipped in amorous Tantric rites. He is represented 
generally as yellow in colour, one-faced and six-armed. 
In the first or the principal pair of hands he draws 
to the full the bow of flowers charged with an arrow 
of red lotus; in the second the sword and the lotus; 
and in the third the mirror and the Asoka hough, 
lie also has the figure of Ak<obhya on the crown and 
stands in the Pratyillidha attitude or in the archer’s 
pose. Yajrnnanga is sometimes described as four-armed 
in which case the hands carrying the mirror and the 
Aioka hough are dropped. 

{}. Kdmasahylti Man} its r7, the sixth form, is 
described as three-faced and four-armed, the first pair 
of hands carries the how and the arrow, while in the 
second there are the hook and the sword — the two 
most ■ important symbols of ManjusrT. He also sIiowr 
the miniature figure of his parental "Dhyani Buddha, 
Aksobhya* on his crown. 

7. VagUcm-a, the seventh form of Hafiju^ri, is 
generally described as of red or yellow complexion 

0 
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.and -seated in the -Ardhaparyanka 'attitude on a lion. 
■He carries au Ufpaht or the ..blue lotus in the I eft 
•hand, while the right is displayed in an artistic manner. 

S. JIaiijitcaru , the eighth form, is described in 
the SiidhaiuiMalu in several Sadhanas ' and his images 
are widely represented in several schools of art. fie 
is usually yellow in complexion, seated on a lion in 
"the Lalita or the Ard lia pa ry a i » ka attitude. He is 
descrribed as one-faced and two-armed, and as showing 
the Dharmacakra IMudra. Under one or Tiotli armpits 
are seen lotuses over which are placed the Prajnaparamita 
scripture hi the form of a book. • 

, 9. HaZjuajnt, the uiuth form of Maiijusri, is 

very rarely represented, but this form is well described 
in the S/'t(lh«iia/naf<i. There he is represented as of 
( led complexion with three faces and six hands. 'J’hc 
two principal hands are engaged in embracing his 
female counterpart l£akti) with one hand touching her 
chin. The remaining four hands carry the sword, 
the arrow, the bow and the blue lotus. 

10 J/<i Zjvkitinaru, another form of Manju-ri, is also 
described in the Smlhanamulu though his images or 
'paintings have not jet Ijcen found anywhere, lie is, 
however, described as of red colour with three faces 
and six arms and as seated on S«/fett/Htrt/< at An. 1 In 
- the three left hands lie carries the Prnjiiftparamitn, the 

* Utpala and tin* bow, while the three right show the 

• sword, the arrow and the gift-bestowing attitude. 

11- ArafHtnum, the eleventh form of Manju-ri, 
is so cal led because In- and his companion* KKiiil, 

* Th-re I* a cunai IrfaM* o ntnitrr»y rryanlln,; 11 •• hmtt iaU-rprHjtion 
<if tin* l<-rin. Thr t>-na m-l-nllr '*n arimil , J,«it t-Hut-fimvl 

it 1»* toerr In tl •" Ut!*^ (U lffsi Buy ij/ai If 

A r*clinln< 
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Upake£ini, Oandraprahlia ami Siiryapvabha take then’ 
origin from the five letters iti the word Arapacana. 1 
He is described in a ' large number of Sadhanaa in the 
Sadhinmmdld and images are found in large numbers 
sin the different schools of art including those of Java 
and Nepal. He is represented as of white or red com- 
plexion and as seated on an adamantine seat (Yajrapary- 
anka) in the meditative attitude with the legs crossed 
and the soles of both feet turned upwards. He carries 
the hook against the breast in the left hand, while 
the right brandishes the sword. He is accompanied 
by his four attendants named above, who are represented 
in exactly the same way ns the principal deity Arapacana. 
"When actually represented in stone or metal the 
companions take the miniature form or the replica 
of the original deity. 

12. Sthiracol'va , the twelfth form of Wanjulrl is 
described in only one Sadhana in the Sficlhnnamuhl and 
is very rarely represented. The only figure representing 
this deity is in the Huseum of the Vaugiya Sahitya 
Parisad of Calcutta. He is described as of white 
complexion with one face and two hands. The left 
hand shows the sword while the right exhibits the 
gift-bestowing attitude. He is accompanied by his 
female counterpart or the &akti, who is beautiful in 
appearance and displays the sentiment of passionate 
love with her face covered with smiles. 

13. TYuUraf , the thirteenth form of Ifanjuh'I. is 
also described in only one Sfulhana in the Sadhanantiila, 
and his images are also very rarely met with. He is 

' Cl. V«!. I. p. HS. from which extracts are given 

bMow Snbhr8kiira-tri«pannnm ArapacnnBkl] yam — t;ioj a puratah .ukla- 
Repboilbhn va ■ J 51 iniprabha m tadnnn pfNtlntntj sita-PnkSra-nitpannam 
Candraprabhnni tnto dakfino Jubhra-Cakuran^panrUm Ke-mini evarn 
Vtt&ro'V sHlilirn- Nakirnni'patiti 5 m Upakcbninj, 
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described as seated on a tiger in the Ardliaparyanka 
attitude. He wears all the Bodhisattva ornaments and 
is one-faced and two-armed, the two hands showing the 
Yyakhyfina Mudra against the breast. 

The above list exhausts all the different forms 
of ManjusrI so far known from literature. 



SPACE, TIME AND BRAHMA 
Umf.su Chandra Biuttacii.uuf.e, m. a., Professor 
of Philosophy^ Presidency College , Calcutta. 

The problem of time ami eternity does not appear 
to have attracted the same degree of attention in Indian 
thought ns in western Philosophy. In some of the 
recent Philosophies of the west, the problem of space 
and time in general and of time in particular has ac- 
quired a distinctive significance. Among the Indian 
systems, the Yni4e.<ika looks upon space and time as 
ultimate and objective realities. They are real objectively 
in the same sense and in the same manner as earth, 
water, fire and air (Va&esika-Siitm i. 1. o ). In a 
corresponding xhtra, the Nyiiya enumerates space among 
the elements (Nyayasutra i. 1. 13). Time is not included 
in this list; but in view of the close relation that 
admittedly existed between the two systems, the view 
of the Yaise-jikii in this matter was* obviously the view 
of the Xyuya also. 1 

"\Ve are here taking space for and time for 

tEToT. So far as is concerned, there can be no doubt 
that it means time. Of -aiPfiT?!, however, the essential 
attribute, according to Indian thought, is sound which, 
according to modern Physics, is conveyed by air. But 
this is only a matter of detail; and inspite of this 
defect in the theory, it is clear that the Indian Thinkers 
used the word for what we call space. 


f Annambhaatta's Turku Sunyraha (3). 
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The view that the Yyaya-V&esika put forward 
about the nature of space and time is after all the 
ordinary man’s view. The man of common sense 
regards the world as in space and in time. And 
according to this way of thinking, space and time are 
more real and more fundamental than anything else. 
The Xyrtya-Yaise^ika also affirms that space and time are 
substances (5^7). And, so far as earth or air etc. are also 
substances, they also belong to the same category (^*7) 
as space and time. Yet it is obvious to common sense 
that earth, water or air exist in and occupy space, and all 
changes belonging to them constitute a succession in time; 
and in that sense and to that extent, they are in space 
and in time. There is one substauce, e.g. the soul, which 
strictly speaking, does not exist in space; but even it 
lives in time. 

For common sense, therefore, the world is in space 
and time. Space contains the extended material things. 
Aud the changes that take place in the world constitute 
a temporal series. In space, the elements of the world 
co-exist; in time, we have a succession-series. This is 
how the world constitutes a spatio-temporal series. 

But this idea of space and time ns vacant containers 
which are filled by contents from outside, into the 
constitution of which they do not enter, is open to 
serious objection. IVe cannot really think of matter 
away from its space-quality or extciuledness. Space as 
the empty container, therefore, is at best an abstraction. 

In the same way time as the eniptj- possibility of 
succession is also an abstraction. 

The difficulty of conceiving space ami time as 
objectively real and at the same time different from 
the contents of the world led Kant and his followers 
to hold that both space and film* were only subjectively 
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real. They were forms of perception — forms which the 
mind supplied from within. The things-iii-themsclves 
ns they existed outside the mind, we did not and could 
not know. But when they acted on the mind and 
the mind came in contact with them, the mind perceived 
them us here and now or there and then. Space and 
■time, according to this way of thinking, are quite 
different from what popular thought takes them to he. 

As distinguished from these two views about time 
and space, wo have in Bergson and Alexander a third 
and profoundly interesting view. “With them space and 
time are not. otherwise empty containers, which are filled 
by things and events into the constitution of which they 
’do not enter. Nor are they mere subjective forms of 
knowledge. They are real objectively — and what is more, 
they are the essence of other existences. 

IVith Bergson, time is a force— a force that creates 
and transforms. It is the stuff things — even minds- 
are made of. IVe ordinarily think that there is an 
ego which has the psychic states. “But, as regards 
the psychical life unfolding beneath the symbols which 
.conceal it, we readily perceive that time is just the 
stuff it is made of” \ And properly understood, material 
objects also will be found to be made of the same 
•stuff. “The world the mathematician deals with is a 
world that dies and is reborn at every instant, — the 
world which Descartes was thinking of when he spoke 
of continued creation.” * 

Again, elsewhere : “If succession, in so far as 
distinct from mere juxtaposition, has no real efficacy, if 
time is not a kind of force, why does the universe 
unfold its successive states with a velocity which, in 

1 Creative Evolution — Mitchell’s translation, p. 4. 

* I&ic*. p. 23. 
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, Regard to my consciousness, is a veritable absolute ? "Why 
this particular velocity rather than an3' other ? TVhy 
not with an infinite velocity ? TVliy, in other words, 
is not everything given at once, as on the film of the 
cinematograph ? The more I consider this point, the 
more it seems to me that, if the future is hound to" 
succeed the present instead of being given alongside 
of it, it is because the future is not altogether determined 
at the present moment, and that if the time taken up 
by this succession is something other than a number, 
it it has for the consciousness that is installed in it 
absolute value and reality, it is because there is unceasingly 
being created in it, not indeed in any such artificially 
isolated system as a glass of sugared water, hut iu 
the concrete whole of which every such system forms 
part, something unforeseeable and new-" '. 

Time is thus the stuff psychical life is made of. It 
is also the stuff of so-called material things. It is indeed 
the very essence of the uhi verse. “The flux of time is the 
reality itself, and the things which we study are the 
things which flow. It is true that of this flowing reality 
we are limited to taking instantaneous views. But just 
because of this, scientific knowledge must appeal to another 
knowledge to complete it" \ To the ancient mind, change 
and becoming were a degradation of eternity, which was 
conceived us changeless and motionless. But “we should 
come to see in time a progressive growth of the absolute, 
and in the evolution of things a continual invention of 
forms ever new.”*. 

Now, if time is thus the essence of reality, ulwfc 
about space-? “The more consciousness is intellectualised, 
the more is matter spatialised " (p. 190). Kant showed 


1 pp. 

* n.-j. p. ana. 

• ivijw pi 3>n. 
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space (o lie it form of intuition : Bergson would accept lit 
a general way the same conclusion nlxmt it, with this 
difference that, according to him, “the mind iinds space 
In things, hut could have got it without them if it had 
imagination strong enough to push the inversion of its 
OWn natural movement to the end” (p. 213). Again, we 
are told that the idea that mind forms of pure space ‘is 
Only the’ schema of the limit’ at which the movement of 
mind down the incline of matter would end. And he 
tells us elsewhere ( p. 218 ) that ‘ns regards space, we 
must, by an effort of mind *ui yencris, follow the progre- 
ssion or rather the regression of the extra-spatial degrading 
Itself into spatiality.’ And matter, although it stretches 
itself oul in the direction of space, ‘does not completely 
attain it* (p.219). In other words, matter is not com- 
pletely material, just as space is a degradation of some- 
thing extra-spatial. Aud when the philosopher takes a 
propef perspective, “ he will see the material world melt 
back into a simple flux, a continuity of flowing, a 
becoming”. Put in plain language, it would appear that 
spatiullty, materiality and intellectuality are but sediments 
left by the life-current which is essentially time. Space, 
according to Bergson, is not, therefore, as fundamental 
as time. 

"With Alexander, however, space and time are not 
separable entities. The element of which the world is 
made, is neither time nor space, but it is Space-Time. 
‘Space and Tihie are not two things but one and there 
is no Space without Time nor Time without Space’ 1 . 
"\Ve are also told that the relation between them is the 
same a^ between mind and body — Time being the mind 
of Spdee and Space the body of Time. This Space -Time 


Space, Time and Deity — Vol. II., Ch. If. p 29. 

10 
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is the stuff of which all existents are composed”’. Aud 
out of .this' stuff gradually emerges a whole 'hierarchy of 
qualities, including mind. And in this hierarchy of qua- 
lities, ‘the next higher quality to' the highest attained 
is deity’. And ‘God is. the whole universe engaged 'in. 
process towards the emergence of this new quality 
(p.129). 

The difference between Bergson and Alexander 
lies in the degree of importance attached to Space. So 
far as Time is concerned, their views converge: both 
regard it as the stuff of which ‘all existents are composed, 
Bergson would incline to think that it is the -sole stuff 
which constitutes the world including perhaps Space also, 
which can thus be explained in terms of Time ; whereas 
with Alexander, the stuff of which the world is made, 
is not Time only, but Time with Space as' its body. • 

I But how does the Vedanta view Space-Time? In 
the Vedunta-Syamantaka of ltadhadamodara ,= we have a 
brief statement of what professedly is the 1 ainjava-l ednnta 
position with regard to Time. Time, we are old, is 
all-powerful: it regulates the course of the world, and 
it existed even before creation. But nevertheless it m 
its turn is regulated and controlled by Brahma. Aothiug 
i, said here about Space. And the account must be 
regarded as very scanty and elementary. 

° In the Gita which is ortener than not regarded 
a Vedanta book, we find expressions like ‘time the 
killer of the world’ (xi- 32). But these expressions, which, 
a'ate, have been differently interpreted, c, u .mot lie taken 
as the basis of a philosophical theorj or time. 

If we turn to the Yedanta-textx, however, or the 
Of the Upnnbads, we meet with attempts at 


in*, 

nii tay Wiii-a. 

(Lahore). P. 29* 
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constructing a philosophical theory on the subject. But 
the relation stated there to exist between Brahma on 
'the -one hand and Space and Time on the other is 
far .from quite clear and definite. With regard to Time, 
we hare texts like Brhadnranyaka i.2.1., Chnmlogya 
tL- 2. 1, Ac., which speak of Brahma as existing in 
the ‘ beginning ( 3Rt), i. e., before creation. Literally 
speaking, this is equivalent to saying that He existed 
in time. Such passages abound in the Upanisads. That 
Brahma was the beginning — the Alpha of things, that 
He existed before the world and would continue to 
exist even after it is dissolved, is the leading idea 
about Brahma. Obviously by ascribing temporal priority 
to Brahma, the Upanisadic thinker places both Brahma 
and the world in a chronological chain of which Brahma 
is at one end and the world at the other. And we 
have no clear reason to think that in passages like 
the above, the idea was to ascribe to Brahma only 
logical priority and not chronological priority in relation 
to the world. 

With regard to Space, however, the Upanisadic 
' ' theory . is more definite. Taittiriya ii. 1. clearly says 
that Space (sTPFRl) arose out of Brahma. It was 
‘ created. Brahma, therefore, cannot be conceived as in 
Space. But Space rather is in him* — it arose out of 
. him, or, was created by him, as the first of the tilings 
in the world-series, all other things containing it as 
one of their ingredients. 

Instead of depending on the scattered statements 
of, the Upanisads, if we turn to the system of f lie 
Yedfmta-sutras, we do not fare very much better. The 
cruder , ideas of the UpauKads ore no cloubt clarified 
.and rendered • more definite; but the problem as such 
•does not recevie a systematic and ' careful handling 
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For, the Tedanta-sutras could not possibly go beyond 
the srntis of the Upani«ads. . The 8 ft (r as were, .by 
profession and in reality, only an exegesis of these 
snttis . . Still, without pretending . or admitting to 
improve these texrs, * the 8 ft frits do, to a considerable 
extent, make the nascent ideas clearer and more 
definite than the original texts on which they are 
admittedly based. 

. In Vedanta -siitra ii. 3-4., we have a somewhat 
^elaborate attempt made to explain the order of creation. 
The chief ' Upanisadic text on which this account is 
based is Taitt. ii. 1., referred to above, coupled with Ch, vi, 
2. The order of creation as given in Taitt. ii. 1., and ns 
accepted by the sfttras, is : Space is the first to J>e 
created and it is followed by Air, Fire, "Water nnd 
Earth respectively. From each preceding thing the next 
in order arises, not spontaneously but through the 
causality of Brahma. The causality of Brahma does not 
cease with the creation of the first of the series, hut conti- 
nues to he operative at each successive stage. In other 
words, it is not that Brahma is only the First Cause 
which produces Space and Space as a Secondary Cause 
produces Air, and so on. Though there are some 
passages in the U panFnds which would suggest suph 
an order of causation, yet, when read with other pass- 
ages equally authoritative, thpy can have hut ojie 
miianlng; and that meaning is that Brahma is the sole 
cause and he is the cause of everything nnd is also 
the direct cause at every stage of the creative process. 
This is the conclusion of the Vedanta and js emlnxliVd 
in sfitra ii. 3. 13. 

According to the VedAnfn, the created world, ns we 
see it, is not premanent. It . lasts for a time — and paly 
for a time; after which it i« dbsdred or re-absorbed 
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.in Brahma from whom it sprang. This dissolution also 
is not flip final stage after which nothing happens; for 
the world is re-created, in exactly the same order -as 
previously and that, again, is followed hy another dis- 
solution, and so on. In dissolution, the order is reversed 
(Sith'a, ii. 3. 1-i). That is, earth is first absorbed in 
water, water is then absorbed in fire, fire in air; and 
air in space, and this list is then wound up, so to 
say, in Brahma, who alone remains to bring the world 
back into existence. This process of creation and dis- 
solution is interminable. It had no beginning either. 

Taking the two ends of the world-process together — its 
creation and its dissolution — we find that, according to 
the Vedanta, there is a fixed scheme or order in which 
the world, as we see it, repeats itself at more or less 
regular intervals. It is very much like breathing-— ins- 
piration and expiration that goes on in the human 
organism. In fact, the simile of breathing has also been 
actually employed to describe the process of creation 
(cf, }lr. U. ii. 4.). 

This rhythmic cycle of creation, according to the 
' . Vedanta, as also according to the Sankhya, follows a dual 
course of evolution. On the one hand, there is the material 
world — the world of sense-perception which is object to 
’ On the other hand, there is the inner world of the 
split and its senses through which ft conies into contact with 
t^e world outside. Both these inner and outer worlds 
bavp their origin in Brahma and follow a parallel course 
of development. The soul, of course, is uncreated ; but the 
senses with which it functions as a self are created. And 
their creation is a process parallel to the creation of the 
world of space and matter. 

Now, in this scheme of creation, in which space §nd 
matter form only pn e part, the other being the senses 
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of the world, us also its existence, this whole series is 
temporal. 

Alongside of this, ue may consider the migration 
of the finite soul. Until it attains final emancipation, the 
soul migrates from hotly to body. Each hirtli and each 
death that it experiences & an event iii time. The soul 
had no beginning ; it is uncreated. But its experiences 
are all in time. Like the world-process, this series of 
experiences of the finite self also had no beginning: hut 
unlike the . world-series, it may come to an end. if eman- 
cipation is attained. "When a finite soul is liberated, ,it 
is no 'longer- 'in tlie temporal world. The nature of its 
existence after liberation from the bondage of this 
existence, is a question on which the different schools of 
Vedanta are divided. But on one thing they seem to be 
all agreed, viz., that in the condition of liberation or 
■ mulct}, the soul is beyoinb the vicissitudes of tills temporal 
world.* , 

'±' " Now, Avhether any individual finite sout continues 
to be in this world or not, the world as such does 
not stop ; ’ there are other souls to he affected by it. 
The finite world and the finite selves in it thus live, 
move and have their being in time. But what about 
Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usually 
applied to him would suggest that he is not. According 
to the school of Sankara, no doubt, he has no attributes. 
But so far as qualities can be ascribed to him, he is 
always and hy all Yeduntists described as eternal (fb^T). 
And • he is changeless, though the changing world is 
caused by him ; and even though he is the ground and 
•the material (34151^ ) of the universe, he does not 

• suffer any change. Now, a being that is changeless and 
' eternal cannot be iii time. The essence • of time is 
change and succession. 
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which are presided over by appropriate' 'deities,- space 
'’cannot be alL-pervasive ; for, mind, obviously; with its 
'Senses, is abot'e or beyond space.' Space is only 
the substratum' of the physical world. And *so far as 
material things are concerned, space, according to the 
quintuple combination of elements is an ingre- 

dient in each one of them. 

But what about Time ? Time does not appear to he 
accounted for in any way. None of the *ruti* on which 
the Vedantic theory of creation ’is based make any direct 
reference to it. It does not appear to have struck the 
VedantLst as any serious problem at all. On the contrary, 
the conception of an endless and beginningless cycle of 
worlds,, seems to imply that Time was regarded as 
uncreated and fundamental like the finite soul. Further, 
the statement that Brahma existed before the world, would 
also suggest the same conclusion. 

Time certainly • is not subjective for the Vedantist. 
It is real lieyond the mind. The question that we have 
< to face, therefore, is : IVhat exactly is the relation 
between Time and the world on the one hand and Time 
and Brahma on the other ? 

That the world is in time is apparent from the stages 
indicated of its unfolding. The essence of Time is suc- 
cession and sequence. The world is a process from stage 
to stage, from space to air, from air to fire, and so on. 
And this is a succession ami must lie in time. Besides, 
not being eternal but created, the \\ orld comes into ex»s. 
tence at a point of time. Because Brahma precedes the 
world, creation is an event in time. And whaterer has 
a lieginning has nn end nbo ; and so the world * comes 
to nn end-again nn event in time-to lx* renewed at a 
later time. The creation, the destruction and the renewal 
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of the world, at. also its existence, this whole series is 
temporal. 

‘-ft Alongside of this, we may consider the migration 
of the finite soul. Until it attains final emancipation, the 
soul migrates from Body to Body. Each birth and each 
death that it experiences is an event ill time. The soul 
had- no beginning ; it is uncreated. But its experiences 
are all in time. Like the world-process, this series of 
experiences of the finite self also llad no beginning: hut 
unlike the world-series, it may come to an end, if eman- 
cipation is attained. "NVhen a finite soul is liberated, ,it 
is no • longer- ‘in tlie temporal world. The nature of its 
existence after liberation from the bondage of this 
existence, is a question on which the different schools of 
Vedanta are divided. But on one thing they seem to be 
all agreed, viz., that in the condition of liberation or 
• in it fed, the soul is beyond the vicissitudes of this temporal 
world.- . • , 

‘ Now, whether any individual finite soul continues 
to be in this world or not, the world as such does 
not stop ; 1 there are other souls to be affected by it. 
The finite world and the finite selves in it thus live, 
move and have their being in time. But what about 
Brahma ? Is he also in time ? The epithets usually 
applied to him w ould suggest that he is not. According 
to the school of Sankara, no doubt, he has no attributes. 
But so f ir as qualities can be ascribed to him, he is 
always and by all Yedantists described as eternal (ffrFT). 
And • he is changeless, though the changing world is 
caused by him ; and even though he is the ground and 
the material ( 34KR sBTC'Jf ) of the universe, he does not 
suffer any change. Now, a being that is changeless and 
eternal cannot be in time. The essence of time is 
change and succession. 
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* "What, then, becomes of the snt/is which spdak of 
Brahma as preceding the world ? Precedence is ji 
time-relation. If Brahma precedes the world and brings 
it into existence at a point of time, how can lie be 
above time and eternal ? 

The word ‘eternal’ and its corresponding' words 
in other languages also, are employed in various senses . 1 
Sometimes, ‘eternal* means existing for an unending 
fcxtent of time ; and sometimes it means timeless or 
above time. It is also' used to mean transcending time, 
yet somehow including it. In which of these senses', 
can Brahma he regarded as eternal ( or f*n*T ), if he is 
eternal at all ? 

Some texts of the Upanwuls and some ' Vedfmtist 
Writers also would draw a distinction between two aspects 
bf Brahma : Brahma as self-subsisting and Brahma as 
the cause of the world. So far as Brahma in himself 
is concerned, he is supposed to lie devoid of nil limitations 
and also incapable of change and alteration. And as 
such he is above time and eternal. But as originating 
the world, Brahma places himself at the further end 
of the time-series which is the world. Now, how far this 
bisection of the Brahnui-idea is possible and how far 
this is justified by the xnrti texts themselves, is a 
matter of dispute umong scholars. But we may note 
one thing -in this theory, viz., an attempt to reconcile 
the eternal clinracter of Brahma with the temporal 
nature or the world around us. So understood, Brahma 
would appear to be eternal in the third sense of the 
term ns indicated above. Brahma would then lie alwve 
time and yet would lontrhote la* ineluding in It himself. 
This t mmehotr would no doubt lw a great mystery. 
And it was perhaps, among other, causes, a recognition 


» Cf. rria{lc-r*Ul»im. VXr lit* «f 0*1, J>" 3,3 > 
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of this element of mystery in the relation between • 
Brahma and the finite world that led to the theory 
of Inscrutable Difference-non-difference ( ^1^ ). 

But whether such a distinction between the twofold 
character of Brahma — and eventually a distinction 
between Brahma and the world — is admissible or not 
is itself a question. According to the extreme wing 
Vedfmtists who refuse to admit any ultimate difference 
between Brahma and the world, the only conclusion 
that is logically possible is the denial of the reality 
of the world of time and space. Jftiya or illusion 
would then account for both time and space as also 
of the rest of the world. In that case, Brahma would 
be simply timeless. 

But the fact of the world cannot be dismissed 
with ease. Besides, the conception of the soul’s migration 
is there. This presses upon the mind the 
need for recognising time as a fact. And so far as 
Brahma' as the sole cause of the world sustains this 
beginningless time-series, he must be conceived as 
existing for all time : i.e., he is eternal in the sense 
that he is existing for a boundless extent of time. 

The Vedanta has not made any definite choice 
regarding the sense in which Brahma is eternal. With 
regard to Space, the Yedantist’s position is clearly and 
tumibhiguously enunciated in the 8 ft Iras. Xot so with 
regard to Time. The conclusion to which, however, the 
Vedanta tends may briefly be indicated as follows. 

h Brahma is above Time mul Space. Space is created 
by him and has the degree of reality that belongs to 
other created things. It forms the substratum of the 
physical world. It enters into the composition of all 
other material things according to the principle of 
quintuple combination. The gross elements, space, air, 

J1 
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fire, water and earth, are but compounds containing 
one-half corresponding pure (subtle) element, another 
half being made up of one-eigllth fraction of each of 
the other (pure) elements. That is, one unit of gross 
space is equal to one-half pure space phis one-eighth 
of pure air phis one-eighth of pure fire, plat one-eighth 
of pure water and one-eighth of pure earth. The same 
is true of each one of the other gross^ elements also. 
This is called quintuple combination ( 'fqpRW ), because, 
in the composition of each element, all the five elem- 
ents enter. And, as all things are hut modifications of 
these five elements, all these elements are found in 
each one of them. Necessarily, spice also enters into 
the constitution of each one of them, barring of course 
the spiritual things. 

llut time does not enter into the composition of 
these elements or of any other thing of the world. .On 
the contrary, the whole world of which space is an 
ingredient is a process //< time. And the temporal 
order of the world with space as ail ingredient in it 
is in lirahmn. Brahma transcends time and yet somehow 
includes it. 

"\Vc do not pause to criticise tlm portion, llut 
there is one thing which may la- noted in pissing. If 
the Vedanta docs not give a quite satisfactory and up- 
to-date account of Time, it was perhaps due to the 
fact that, unlike space which was an element Oja) anil, 
therefore, a substance in character. Time was regarded 
ns -substantial. Whatever it« real nature may halo 
lwcn, the fact that it was not believed to enter into 
lira composition of physical things nor did it alfcct 
the existence of Brahma, would incline one to think 
lhat it was either subjective or illu-ory. But for this 
conclusion also we have no definite vv arrant. 
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In Bergson, Time is the very stuff of which the 
world is made. It is also the force that makes the 
world. And in Alexander, Time with its body, Space, 
is the whole of reality in its beginning; we say in Us 
beginning, because reality is not static; it grows and 
grows from less to more. Both according to Bergson 
and Alexander, new forms and new qualities are emerg- 
ing out of this original reality. But what about a God, 
or highest spiritual reality? That, according to Alexander 
is yet to come. “Deity is a nisus and not an accomplish- 
ment ”. 1 

According to the Vedanta, Brahma is not only 
the first but also the highest reality. According to 
xUexander, the first and ultimate reality is Space-Time, 
out of which eventually the quality of deity will emerge. 
Por the Vedanta, Brahma is the beginning and the 
end of the world — its Alpha and its Omega. But 
according to Alexander, Brahma, if that name could 
stand for the highest reality, would only be the 
unattained end of the world — its Omega, but not its 
beginning which was only Space-Time. Bralima may 
eventually emerge out of this original Space-Time, but 
he was yet to emerge. For the Vedanta, however, 
^ Brahma is all ; he subsumes Space and Time. He 
' alone is really real. The rest is his attribute or his 
creation and cannot claim a prior reality. 


* lor . c'». Vul. a , p. Srt4, 
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Maii nmahota dh y a ya Pandit Yidiii'shkkhaua 

Hll ATTACH Alt Y A, 

„ hnloah Profasaor of Sanakiif, Co! cut la Vuirevrihj. 

In Jluddhism (here are two middle-paths {nwjjhhna 
pntipadfi — madhyamd pro l /pad) mid both of thorn are ex- 
pounded by the lilosod One himself. The first of them is the 
Xoblo Eightfold Way (Itrya df any i/at vidvyoj which avoids 
the two unlax or kali*, extremities of excessive attachment 
to worldly enjoyments and to extreme self-mortilication. 
And the second is the one that avoids the opposite 
views, such as and, ndsli; nitya , a nitya; ill man, andtman; 
aukhn, dnhhha; innt/a, aiftnya etc. Of the latter, Xngiirjuna 
says in his Jf fila-madh yamala- Ixiril a XV, 7: 
ka tyfiyanuvavade ea asti nastlti cohlmyam l 
pratisiddhaip bhagavatu bhavabhnvavibhavina II 

“In the discourse to Ivatyayann, (he Jllessed One 
having thoroughly thought over existence and non-exis. 
tence, has denied both, ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’.” 

This is based on the following or similar texts; 
nstiti kfiAyapa ayain eko’ntah, nastlty ayain dvitiyo’ntah. 
yad anayo; dvnyor antnyor ma.lhyam iyam ucyate kasyapa 
madhyamu pratipad blnltapratyaveksu. Kdsyapaparimrfa, 
ed. Staol Holstein, §. GO, 9ee also §§ 52-50. 

“ ‘ It exists’, this is, O Ka^ynpn, one aula; ‘It does 
not exist’, this is the other an la. That which is the 
middle of those two anta* is the Middle Path by which 
is reached true understanding of facts”. 

The Pali text runs : 

Sabbam atthlti kho Jcaccayana, ayam eko anfo, 
sabbam natthiti ayam dufciyo an to, ete te kacciiyana 
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ubho ante anupagamma majjhimena tathagato dhammam 
deseti, Saiiiynlfa yikaya, II, 17. 

“ ‘ All exfats this, O Xaccayana, is one ttnta, ‘All 
does not exist*, this, 0 Ivacc.iynna, is the other auta. 
But the Tathngata having accepted neither of them 
instructs the truth hy the mean.” 

Because the doctrine systematised hy Nagarjunn 
is based on this second Middle Path it is called ui ad h ya- 
rn aha and its followers are named thereafter mddhya- 
mikafi. 

• Nfigftrjuna hays about these two aufa/t in his 
JU ft l am adhyamaka kari kd ( V. 8. ): 

nstitvain ye tu pa^yanti 

nAstitvam calpahuddhayali I 
bh&vfinflm te na palyanti 

drastvyopa*nmam £ivam. I) 

"Those unwfae who see the existence and non- 
existence of things do not see the cessation of the 
visibles which is blissful.” 

There is a work called Judnaftiim Snmitccaya. Its 
original Sanskrit has not yet been found. But there 
is a Tibetan translation in Tanjur Mdo, Tsha; Cordier, 
III p. 297. It is called there: Ye ses sain po kirn las 

tit us pa. 

The original work is attributed to Aryadeva. The 
following couplet (no. 28) occurs in it: 

yod min med min yod med min I 
. ghis k’i bdug fiid kyan min pas l 
. . xntha* bzi las grol dbu ma pa 1 

mkhas pa mams kyi[s] de kho n’o II 
Its Sanskrit runs as follows: — 

na san nasan na sadasan 
. na cupy annbhayatmakam J 
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catuskotivinirnutktani 

tatfcvmp mftdhyumikn rfchth It ' 

“The ^radhynmikas know that the truth is’ free 
from the following four antas : (i) existent, (ii) non-existent 
(iii) both and (iv) not both”. 1 

This is widely quoted in Buddhist and non-Buddhist 
works alike. 

Instead of the two anfas owing to which we have 
the name mudhyamu or mad It yaw aka , here are four 
itnlwt. This very fact shows that originally only two 
mlm were considered, and the other two were gradually 
added. This is quite natural. 

This idea of denial of two opposite antas of which 
asti and ndsti or sail and tutad are well-known and the 
most important, has found its first expression in the 
ndsad-ds'tya ft did it of the ltigveda (X. 12D.1) which begins 
with 

nasad asm no sad a sit tadanim 
“There was neither the non-existent nor the existent 
then.” 

Compare also the following in the same hymn (2): 
nil mrtyiir fisul, amrtam nil tiirhi. 

“There v as neither death nor immortality then.” 

Naturally it is then found in tin* Upani^ads. Por 
instance, we read in the $nddscalt,ra Up. IV 18: 
na san u i casaii chiva eva kevalah 

“N- itlier existent nor non-existent, only Siva alone.” 1 
The folk wing occurs in the Bhat/acadyltd XIII, 12: 
na sat' tan nasad ueyate 

1 Cf. MiWulyuMraa VI. 83 • 
usti nSsty asti-nastiti 
nSst n'lTtitt va pun all. 

1 Trip tlavibhro 5 iuuhiniir 5 ya?op.inj*ad (a minor Upani«ad) in the One Hundred 
ond Eight Uptmifads, Xirnayasigara, 19J7 > p, jjojj. 

tv am e\ a sad-asad-Tilafe-anah 
"Only jtra are different from existent and non-existent." 
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“He is called neither existent nor non-existent.*’ 

In Buddhism, in the canonical works themselves, 
we come across the two aulas mainly; 
astlti nastiti ubho’pi anta 
suddlu asuddhiti ime’pi anta I 
tasmad ul>he anta vivarjayitva 
madhye’pi sthunam na karoti panditah II 1 
“Both ‘it exists’ and ‘it does not exist’ are antas. 
Purity and impurity — these are also antas. Therefore, 
having abandoned lwth, a wise man does not stand even 
in the middle.” 

astlti nastiti viva da e^a 
sitddhl asuddhiti nyam vivadah I 
vivfldupraptya 11a dukhaip pra>Amyate 
avivadaprSptya ca dttkhain nirudhyate II 
“ 'It exists* and ‘it does not exist -this is a dispute. 
Purity and impurity-this is ( also) a dispute. Owing to the 
approach of a dispute sorrow does not cease, but it is 
suppressed on account of non-approach of a dispute.” 

Here there is a fact to be noted. In the first 
of the two kjirikas cited above, it is said that a wise 
man does not stand even on the middle of two antas 
or extremities. It implies that the middle of the 
two antas is not to lie regarded ns in anta. Yet, 
^laitreyanfit la, the first Sciirya of the Y >gScura School, 
appears to have regarded it ns an anta, for one of his most 
important works is named HadJii/tlnta tbhAffa*. It is 

* ThU at, 2 the follow In:* *tanra an* from \irSytiilra, Calcutta. 

p. 00 , and ate quoted la the J/infAywwoAarrfU, p- 13i. 

• ThU it tnmUtnl Into Tibetan an.l Chine*.*. Th- Kan krit ordinal {< not 

yet fuun 1. Thera i* * t hS-y* on it by the i^eat V**ul n.Hiu and Sthiraiiuitf 
ha* Written a on the IhSf. The*e two w. *k» arr tran*Ut*.| into 
TfheUn. From Nepal only a mutilate.! Ml. of he (\k\ in Samkrit 
>u *<*-nred »n«l 15 U tw twin,* edited comjwrin; v th the material* from 
the Til- tats *ourtr« by the prr— s‘. write* Join 1 1- with Prof. O. Tweet 
Th* <i f , t chapter U already out. la thl* f*l Jfaitreranltha'* original 
Sanskrit Kirill* ae* hit* wtor»i. 
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to 1m noted Unit, like tlie Mthlhyainikns, the Yoglcfiras too, 
are the followers of tho Middle Path, though they are not 
called thereafter 1 . 

The consideration of the three an fas came in 
gradually. And the following passages from the Brah- 
numical works ( Minor Upanimds ) may he cited in this 
connection: 

ua san nasan na sadasat. 

Mahopanisad , loc. cit., p. 372. 

“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and-non- 
existent.” 

na san nftsan na sadasad, 
hhinnabhinnam na cohhayam. 

Parabrahmopanisad , op. cit., p. <157. 
“Not existent, not non-existent, nor existent-and- 
non-existent. Not different, not noii-different, nor both of 
them.” 

As regards the Buddhist works we may quote the 
following : 

v il a gnadpijt igalia n e^u nityaip 
astiti nuhtiti tathasti nasti 
Sa d d hannap undavl ka , II, 05 (p. 48). 

“They are always entangled in the thickets of theories: 
‘it exists’, ‘it does not exist’ and ‘it exists-and-does-not- 
exist.’ ” 

asau na iayate loko na san na sadasau kvacit \ 
pratyayaih karanaiS capi yatlni balair vikalpyate It 
na san nasan na sadasad yada lokain prapsyati I 
tada vyavartate cittain nairatmyam cadliigacchati II 
Jjanl'dvatdra, ed. Nanjio, 1923, p. 150. 

“As the foolish imagine, the world, owing to cause 
and conditions, comes into being not as existent, not as 
non-existent nor as existent-and-non-existent. 

* Si‘o IfadkyamakairtU, p. 271 ; Poussin, Jntfi'in Historical Quarterly, Vol. 
IV. p. 161. 

12 
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When one sees the world as not existent, not non- 
existent, nor existent-anil-non-existent, one’s mind turns 
hack and one understands what naira Inn/ a is.” 

- The following karika is by jNagarjunn: 
na sann utpudyate bhAvo nupy asan sadasan na ca I 
na svato napi parato na dvabliyam jay ate katham II 1 
hohatitastara, 13; Adntyastara , 9. 

"A thing that comes into being is not existent, 
nor non-existent, nor existent-anil-non-existent, and it 
comes into being not from itself, nor from the other, 
nor from both of them. How does it then come 
into being?”. 

Aryadeva, a staunch follower of Nngnrjuua, writes: 

sad asat-sad*asac capi yasya pnkso na vidyate I 

upalainblias cirenfipi tasya vaktuin na sakyate II 
CalnhZniakn, XII, 25. 

“Even within a long time one cannot fiud fault with 
the man who does not subscribe to any one of the following 
views : ‘ existent,’ ‘non-existent* and ‘existent-and-non- 
existent’.” 

It must bo noted that it does not follow from whit 
is shown above from the L"itfoicii(ara, Xiigarjunu anil 
Aryadeva, that during their time the theory of four an fas 
did not arise : for all these are often referred to by each 
of them. As regards the LanlatroOua. we find there ( pp. 
122, 152. ) the very word cut axkof tka used several times in 
the sense of the method related to the cnlaxkofi 'four infix— 
extremities 

As for Niigjrjuna ami Aryadeva, readers are referred, 
among nvuiy others, to JlaUtimulhyaiiiakakunktt, XXIjT, 11, 
CaltthSttlaka, VIII. 20. XIV, 21. 

It follow s, therefore, from the alum* that though the 
theory of the three as well as of the four an fax was fully 
developed during their time, they Used (o employ either of 
i:. Mu 
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them, the theory of the two ant as having always occupied 
the first place. 

\Yc have seen that the theory of tho two Kofis 
or antas originated first in the Veda, and tho lluddha 
accepted it afterwards. As regards the theory of tho 
four Kofis , its real author is neither lie nor his foil* 
owers, hut of the very well-known six heretic teachers, 
Sanjaya Yelatthiputta, as is evident from tho Bmhmaja - 
lasntta (4-1). Both Buddhism and Jainism were much 
influenced by the views hold by Safi jay a Vclatthiputta. 

Tho ft y ail r aila or saplabhahiji theory of Jainism 
scorns to have had originally two antas or bJiahr/as, asli and 
vast!, tho remaining five aulas having been developed 
afterwards. In regard to tho ahovo two an (as dealt 
with in Buddhism and Jainism, it is to lie noted that while 
Jainism proceeds with tho aspect of affirmation of both 
the antas. Buddhism concerns itself only with that of 
negation. And there lies tho difference between them. 



PHILOSOPHY OF THE TANTRAS 
Late Lit. PjiA.iHiATrnA.NDnA. Ciiakuavaeti jla., r.it.s., Pu.d., 
Jjftlc Asntosh jprofrssor of Sanscrit, Calcutta University. 

This is an attempt to show how intimately 
Tfmtrio religion is connected with that of the Yedas 
and how particularly the philosophical and mystical 
speculations of the Tout ms vest upon the solid founda- 
tion of the Upon Lads. The expression ‘Philosophy of 
the Ton Iras' has its sufficient justification. TT© can 
really pride ourselves on possessing a popular system 
of philosophy developed by the Tnntras on the lofty 
and sublime model of Advaitism. The Tantras have 
not only set forth a widespread religion hut have con- 
tributed a scheme of religious discipline that runs 
parallel to the speculative philosophy of the I'panisads. 
The philosophy of tin* Tantras is a system of 
thought which forms the metaphysical background of 
the Tan trie religion, and is a genuine expression of the 
mind seized with religious fervour and longing for 
liberation from the bondage of sonisoro. In India, ns 
in other ancient hinds, philosophy got mingled to a 
great extent with theology; and every religious faith in 
India has to its ere lit a system of philosophy with its 
particular tenets ami doctrines. 

The Tout ms in their items of faith did not 
make any noteworthy departure from the well-marked 
track of the Vcdic religion, nor did they speculate 
anything alxmt life and its final motive that goes 
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directly against tlio teaching of the Vedas. The 
influence of Jimhniftr id// ft over the entire fabric of 
Tantric worship is exceedingly clear. So far as the 
religions ideal is concerned, the Tautrns have scrupu- 
lously followed In the wake of the Vedas 1 . The 
performance of many T.lntric rites is accompanied by 
the recitation of the Vedic hymns, and a large number 
of Yedic rites hits been in corpora ted into the practical 
side of the Tantric religion. In short, the whole range 
of Tantric ivligion teems with Vedic rituals. Apart 
from theological considerations, the Tantrns have another 
aspect which one cannot pass over without being 
conscious of its profundity. Although the Tanfms generally 
desorvo to bo ranked with the Smr/i texts by virtue 
of thoir religious tone and exegetical aspects, it might 
be said in all fairness Hint they conic nearer the 
HmJiviakihula- or, in other words, represent the last phase 

» KuUe.i m denies its authontattrem-s* from the tact th.it it stands on 
tlio foundation supplied lij tin- Wilis. In course or enumeratin'' tin) 
specnl fcMtiuvs of Kuliciri. the KulirniVn 1ms, for instance, alluded 
to tin* follow-ini' VMu, pas-t-o'es as nrn oft on recited {>> tin- Auufiii 
in their roluuuw practices 

trj ami I 

Rntr-^Tt* n 

3TSVT^ 3**i tf?JH 1 

stoto <aa*f: ftra n K«ur„i. . _• ito-i 

VodlC hymr.i in ports an* I'.-ntill) recited .it tlio thin, of Tmtric 
uMUf'jU, ftnlhii i»ml oth'T ritn»t«. Tho *1 indium Titntn hm t;(rrn 
us tlio followimf specimen-— 

SVH. 3TV7f Vh T'ftsrpi TT ffR 3*fto| I 
ijtft «in«73»?T^rf si « 
srerr maos i 

st"H Z V** asna n 

rfi fVns urntri in' $rmrcH i 
* irwrt nvnnwiiPrt wntairi antml 13 

n^TTltr^V'lthih fain:— -l;h»iV»r»riys 
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of Ycdio epistemology, elaborating and reinterpreting 
the mystic religion of the Upanisads. 

The real object of Philosophy is to find out tlie 
Reality that lies behind the phenomenal world, to dis- 
tinguish the permanent from the passing, and to appease 
the age-long craving of the human mind. It is inter- 
esting to see how the Tan Iras have either partly or 
wholly fufillecl these purposes by giving a truly philoso- 
phical interpretation of life. A system of thought, 
whether religious or social, may he consistent and good 
enough within its own scope, hut it would deserve 
the name ‘philosophy’, at least in its Indian coucep* 
tion, only when it gives a solution of the vital prob- 
lem, and provides food for both intellectual and 
spiritual aspiration of mankind. The Tan huts have 
living touch with the religious instinct of India and 
have offered a spiritual interpretation of life whence 
one would draw fresh inspiration for all ages to 
come. 

The philosophy established by the Tanlras is not 
really an innovation, lmt it is a well-adapted reinter- 
pretation of the time-honoured doctrines expounded by 
the U panwuls. The system of philosophy developed 
by the Tan l ras in general is highly monistic in tone. 
The dual aspects of Siva ami Sakti merge ultimately 
in the Inscrutable I'nity. The Taut rax have, to speak 
the truth, echoed the same truth and adopted the 
same view as were preached by the ancient rxtx. ‘An 
identity in difference’ or ‘I’nity in diversity’ has beeu 
the last word of the Tantras. Tile Ton (rax have 
ultimately made no ditTerence between Jim and Sica 1 . 
Attmw, it is said, conditioned by rpodhix or uni pit, comes 
to be called Jim, but it becomes the same «*is Sica 

* 5rti: rcn: Rrrt ala: u ara: fen: — KuUm.iv.,, 9 . in. 
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tho moment it is freed from those accidental attributes. 
In the words of Sira himself, a jtca is entitled to 
eternal emancipation when he is liberated from the 
bondage of samsdra by the force of self- realisation*. 

The Tanlras huve touched the keynote of the 
tho Adraila philosophy by accepting identity between jira 
and Brahman, and have repeatedly stated in clear terms 
that the highest form of yoya is the attainment of 
unity of jtca with the supreme soul* 

The Tantras have always insisted upon the. supremo 
importance of Juana. Knowledge in its purest form is 
said to ho the only way that leads to final emancipation. 
It has emphatically l>een asserted that tun kit is attain- 
able only by jiffina and not by any other means . 3 The 
Tanlrnroja has only voiced the eternal truth of tho 
Upanisadh (lift ca pvnardrartale) when it says that jtca 
once liberated is not born again.* Most of the Tanlras 
have exalted the supremacy of Brahnuxjhdna in unequivocal 
terms. The Tanlras have recognised two kinds of 
know ledge: one derived from fin* dyamtut (dyamatfha), arid 
the other obtained from spiritual experience (rirrknltha)* 
*The lltulraydmala maintains that a Tfmtric worshipper 
ultimately becomes the same as Brahman through the 
help of Brahma-j uiina, and that there is no self-elevat- 
ing religion like Brahma jutitia.* 

' wurat gfaiifa siswiFfth i— <j>. ut. n. i. 

* tnq — Kniimiw, ix. 30 

wmitasi? w zfkvma l — CuajtumiMtn. 

qvi ncnjisrtj 1 — vj, f it 

* a snrrrFrufi 1 

-rpn^a ft; gfrc: *> 7 tui-«nn n— Kui.r"*™. 1 to.-. 

' H’vt*! 1— »*. 

* KuUrMTa. 1 JP» 

* nrjfr i«rrx wmii-iy c f?a: i 

'sal HFJnat fiwnri B — 
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True to the remark which we heave already made, 
we are again inclined to say that the Tantvas coalesce 
with the tfpanisads, particularly as regards the doctrines 
relating to jhdna and mukti. Some of the Upanisads 
have not only mentioned such names as Kali, Karali, 
Uma Haimavati, Ambika and Siva, but have referred 
to the cardinal point around which clusters the whole 
framework of the Sakti cult. The Scetdscataropon isad has 
spoken about the worderful part played by Sakti in the 
evolution of the manifold world . 1 The Tantvas affiliated to 
the sukta school have explained the association of sakti with 
piirttjia (siva) as the basic principle of creation . 2 The 
same truth lias been revealed by Sankara just in the 
beginning of his Anandalaharl : — 

‘ Sivah Saktyd yukto yadi bhacali saktah pvab/tavtlnm, 

Nacrdcvaty deco na Utaln kusalah spanditumapi.' 

The mysticism of yoga, which is said to have ema- 
nated from Hiranyagarbha or Dattfitreya, has also been 
dealt with elaborately in the Tantvas. The object of 
practising yoga, as conceived by the Tantrikas, is to 
acquire the power of visualising the Supreme Soul within 
the limitations of the individual soul.* One who longs for 
mukti is directed to think himself completely lost 
in the »H*pemt(ltng soul . 4 To a yoyin the world of 
perception vanishes into the Absolute.' 

' s ^ *wn ^nnr— tfretnJva. iv., 

* srwt n sr qgnoiCT t 

fllii+i »UTi It — TuttrapraU^. 

sfcfca: snr.vr 1 

t? UVaiaaLv’Tara Tantm. 

* — •KutirpiTn IX 30. 

HJ.UT OUTTOH t — (JamlharTii Tantra. 

* Tiio drfialJwo of sr»?<*. a«iriv«i by .Sankara in his Prapautu,\ra, it 

quito in nymnnent with that of th«* Tuntrns-— 

'sfhSrWf trnira i —vnp\ucAu n . 

1 *. 
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, Quite in agreement with the Vedanta standpoint, 
the Tantras have maintained dual aspects of Siva, namely, 
saffttna and nirguna. It is said further that from saguna 
Siva, characterised by sat, cit and dnamla, arises sakli and 
from it evolves nttda and from ndda comes out hindit. 

Next we turn to the Saiva Tan Iras which are 
said to have streamed forth from the mouths of Siva. 
The class of Tantras , specially originating in Kashmir, is 
popularly known as Trika Siddhdnia, because it is based on 
the trinity of categories, viz., pad, patht and pa&a. 1 The 
fundamental tenet of these Tantras is as follows: — ‘The 
eternal Being, free from all impurities, and, at the same 
time, All-knowing and All-doing, severs the fetters of 
bondage whereby jiras are enchained and turned dissimilar 
to Siva*/ 

Sica-jMiun or Saira-drsli is unique in character. It 
is of no human origin hut has come down directly from 
Siva, the repository of all learning. This puramcstam - 
jddna is said to dawn upon the jira through the influence of 
initiation (dlksd) and practice enunciated in the Taut ms. 
It may he expressed in terms of supreme wisdom that 
permits a jira either to attain similarity with, or to 
gain unity with, £i\a. 

The Tantras hate shown a sublime ideal of spiri- 
tual experience which i< in a sense different from all 
other forms of sad hand. The Vedanta and other systems 
of Indian thought have in their own way draft with 
inukti and the various means for attaining it. Rut 
nothing has solved the real problem in so authoritative 
a way as the Tautm*. Wherein lies the outstanding 

* Th- ►luihr’Tn #d>vil of T*otri« lv»< n1«» rt'c.v.nl.o,! tkrtw element*. 

T U Sim. AatJ ao‘J Itin-ia. 

’ winrj i 

'pamtmwnrrn n— Mr.ttJf* t«gu», ; i 
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feature of the Tantras ? l Whereas all systems of philo- 
sophy are but creations of fallible men, the Tantras, 
which are regarded as an embodiment of Siva-j liana, 
trace their origin to the positive revelations from 
Siva . 2 What is human naturally runs the risk of being 
mistaken, but what comes directly from the supreme 
personality remains an unassailable fact for ever. Divine 
wisdom is far above all limitations and imperfections. 

The Tantras belonging to the dualistic class have 
emphatically denounced the Advaita standpoint as ad- 
vocated by the Vedantin . 3 Objection is raised against 
Advaitism on account of the fact that its exponents 
have supported the monistic nature of the soul by 
means of evidence that is far from fbeing real and 
adequate . 4 Moreover, the Advaita doctrine cannot stand, 
since the recognition of two categories, such as pramdna 
and jirameya, is in direct opposition to the strict in- 
terpretation of non-dualism maintained by the Vedantin/ 
Aghora Sivacarya, a Tfintrik teacher of great reputation, 
advanced arguments to show tho hollowness of Advaitism, 
while commenting on the Batnatraya Kdrikds 

The Sfimkhya doctrine of pmkrli has also met with 
similar refutation at the hands of the Tantrikas. To 

* t 

op. eit. 

sHTU: H — MrRendrn, Trvntrn, 2.11. 

-—op. eit. 

4 otu srrm aarm wrot i 

<ra faraq n— ®r. m. 

* i — °i\ o.*. 

* sTfi^ t 

fettf; H— Katiuitraya, 14. 
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the Tantrikas prakrti is not an eternal entity but 
evolves out of Kola. To regard tho same as the ultimate 
cnuse.f'of the world 1 (pradhdndt sarcnmajayata) is a huge 
falsity s . 

IVe have given here only a brief account of the 
monistic and dtmlistic schools of the Tan Iras , without 
dwelling upon any specific points. There are other 
contents of the Taniras (such as niida, hindn and ha Id) 
which have deeper significance. But this is not the 
proper place to deal with them with the thoroughness they 
deserve. The Tantras have developed the doctrine of 
Sabtla-Bmhman to the highest degree of perfection, laying 
particular stress on the supreme value of Ydc. The 
mystic process of devotion inculcated in the Taniras, 
by way of emphasising the potency of the mantras and 
the necessity of concentrating the mind on the deity 
behind bija, gives rise to a kind of spiritual con- 
sciousness in which the worshipper finds himself ultimately 
united with the Supreme Being, and thus gets all his 
inner cravings fully satisfied. 


* To confound Katya with Kurano. 

* fauirri f — 3frs?»*utlra Tnnlr* 
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G.YUJtlsltAXKAii Chattijkji, ar. a., Lechircr , Allahabad 
University. 

In the month of January 1928 I went out from 
Allahabad on a historical trip, accompanied by my students 
of Ancient Indian History, to the village Kosam, the site 
of Kau&imbl, famous in history and legend. 

While at Kosam I discovered one inscribed stone 
in the hut of a local wallah or boatman who, ignorant of 
its value, hod been using it as a support for his water 
jars. Another large inscribed stone was found near the 
entrance to the house oE a village Brahmin who was 
using it as a paving to a raised platform neir his house 
intended for visitors. The inscription in the latter stone 
was somewhat mutilated as a result, I think, of the 
utilitarian purpose it was being made to serve. The 
other inscription in the possession of the wallah was also 
somewhat damaged, two or three letters being worn off. 

In the absence of proper conveyance facilities, I 
could not immediately bring the stones to Allahabad. I 
made imperfect eye copies of the two inscriptions hut could 
not decipher them properly. 

Nearly a couple of months later I made another 
trip to Kosam accompanied by Prof. Parinanand of the 
Allahabad University. On this occasion I purchased the 
stone that was in the possession of the wallah and 
succeeded in bringing it to Allahabad with the assistance 
of the professor. The other stone was too large to be 
brought to Allahabad without special arrangements and 
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so I made a careful eye copy of tho inscription 
recorded on it. 1 I now intend to edit the two inscriptions 
that were thus rendered available in this article. I have 
to acknowledge with thanks the suggestions I received 
from my esteemed colleague Pandit Kslietre&ichandra 
Chattopfidhyfiya of the Sanskrit Department of the Allaha- 
bad University and the profit I derived from a discussion 
about the readings of one of the inscriptions with Rai 
Bahadur Daya Ram Sahni, the Into Director-general 
of Archaeology. It was gratifying to find that he 
generally agreed with my interpretations of some difficult 
words in the inscription. 

ICosam is a village situated on tho river Jumna 
about forty miles from Allahabad by the usual route, 
in Pargana Karari, Tahsil Alanjhanpur, Dist. Allahabad. 
It is the site of ancient KausambI of hoary anti- 
quity as was first pointed out by Cunningham. 2 Tho 
indentification as is well known was doubted by Dr. 
Vincent A. Smith who, relying on certain topographical 
hearings given by the Chinese pilgrim Hiuen-tsang, 
located it in the Rewah District*. The identification, 
however, has been placed beyond the vestige of a doubt 
by the happy discoveries of Rai Bahadur Daya Ram 
Sahni who has conclusively proved in the Journal of 
the Royal Asiatic Society for 1927* on the strength of 
two inscriptions that the vast ruins of Kosam represent 

» Recently tho *tono was acquired and brought to Allahabad by Fandit 
“Bra] Mohan Yyae, tho indefatigable collector of antiquities, for 
the Museum attached to the Allahabad Municipal Board of which he is tho 
Executive officer. A very accurate esinmpage of the inscription recorded 
on It was supplied to mo by him. The other stone, acquired by me, 

1 has been lent at his request to the Mnsemn. Mr- VyAs was good enough 
to supply mo with nn estampuge of this inscription ns well. 

* Cunningham, Archadogicftl Survey Jieport, Vol. 1, pp. 30.1-303. 

* Journal of the Royal Asiatic Society, 1S93, pp. 003-519, 

* Pp. fi.W59S, 
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the ancient city of Kausambi, the headquarters of a 
provincial administration during’ several succeeding 
dynasties and an important trading centre lying on the 
main commercial route from Bhrgukncchha or Broach 
to Pataliputra, modern Patna. 

Of the two inscribed stones discovered at ICosam, 
the one acquired by me is irregularly broken on one 
side and is evidently only a fragment of the original. 
Portunately, however, the inscription recorded on it, to 
be described liearafter as Inscription no- A., is complete. 
The portion broken off and lost did not contain any 
further record. It is not possible to say exactly what 
the original size of the stone was. It was rectangular 
in shape 1' 9* broad and probably 1' 10^' long. The 
stone, as it stands at present, measures 1'9 7 along the 
top. The two sides of its length measure respectively 
1' 10** and 1' 4', approximately, the extremities of 
these being joined together by the irregular line 
forming the broken edge of the stone. 

The inscription engraved on the stone covers 
roughly a space of 1'9* by IT. It consists of six 
full lines engraved along the full breadth of the stone 
and two letters in the seventh line. There is no space 
left unoccupied at the top. A portion of the stone 
only from the 7tli line up to the broken extremity is 
left blank. The last letter of the 2nd line is smaller 
in size than the rest evidently because there was want 
of space. The last letters of the third and fourth 
lines have been e traced. 

The inscription is well preserved. The execution 
is neat. The characters are large and bold, the length 
of some of the letters, including ligatures, being more 
than 2*. 
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The other inscribed stone, acquire:! hy Mr. Vyas, 
is perfectly intact. It is rectangular in shape hut 
rounded off at the top neatly, evidently hy the stone- 
cutter. The length and breadth of the rectangular 
portion are 2'8' and 2 '5' respect ivly. The height of 

the arc is 11|J\ The inscription, to he described here-' 
after as Inscription Xo. 31, occupies the rounded space 
at the top. It consists of fine lines and has sufFered 
some considerable damage, probably owing to the fact 
that tho stone on which it is recorded was used for 
a long time as a hind of bench for sitting on. The 
proper name Mahganl occurring in the third line can 
be read with considerable difficulty. Indeed, but for 
the occurrence of tho name in a clear legible form in 
Inscription Xo. A, it could not be read at all. Simi- 
larly the ligature Itra of the word ‘ pultrci * occurring 
in the same line is blurred. Finally, in the oth line there 
are at least three letteis which have been completely 
obliterated owing to the stone being broken off at the 
particular place. 

The standard of Brfihml characters which the 
two records present refers them in my opinion to a 
period not later than the 3rd century A. D. In other 
words, the characters of the records belong to the 
northern class of .alphabets of the Rushan period. 
Among the Bruluni letters of these two records one 
may observe all the salient features of Kushan 
/paleography, though it must be admitted that at 
first sight one may notice many resemblances in the 
characters with those of the Gupta period. 3Ir. Daya 
Itam Sahni discovered in the cold weather of 1921-22, 
when he was engaged in the preliminary operations 
connected with the re-erection of the ancient pillar 
in the ruined fort of Kosara, three inscriptions in a 
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village in the vicinity of Kosam. Inscription Xo. 2 is 
a record o£ Sivumaglui engraved on the 1st day of 
the 2nd fortnight of a certain year which is lost. 
Inscription Xo. 3 is a record of prince Bhadrmnagha 
of year 87. These two records discovered hy Mr. Sahni 
being fragmentary and mutilated, he could not assign 
them definitely to any period though he conjectured that 
they belonged to the Gupta period. It is, however, 
now possible to refer all these records, including the 
two under discussion, to the era in which the inscrip- 
tions of the Kanishku Group of kings are recorded 
and that for the following reasons. 

In the dated Kushan records in the Bra Inn! 
script from the Mathura region and in the inscription 
of Briar Bala at Sarnatli we meet with two modes of 
dating, viz. (1) giving the year, season, number of month 
within the season and day, (2) giving year, month and day 1 . 
A third mode of dating is found in the inscription of 
king Asvaghosa of the year 10 recorded on the Sarnath 
pillar. The fragmentary inscription of A&vaghosas 
, reign discovered hy Mr. Oertel also contains seasonal 
.date, though the date itself has been lost-. The same 
.mode of dating is found in the Xasik inscriptions of 
Gautannputva Sataharni and Ynsisthlputra Pulumuyi\ 
This mode gives the year, season, number of Paksa 
within the season and day. All the four records found at 
Kausumbl follow this mode of dating. It appears that 
in the Kauiumbl and Sarnath regions this mode of 
dating was prevalent. It is not met with in the Brahinl 

1 For example:* of both the inodes sec Ladcrs' List of Brahmi Inscriptions, 
, Epigraphies Indica, Vol. X, Appendix, pp. 3-13 

* See inscriptions No. 1*22 and 021, Ludeis Li*t, p 9>, aho Epigraphicn 
Indica, Vol. VIII, pp. 171-172. 

s 1'idc inscription* Xo. 1122, 1123, 1123. tl2G ntid others in Lid. 
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records from Alathurii. The Gupta date" are the ordinary 
lunar month dates. To this there is only one exception 
and that too doubtfully so, viz., the inscription of the 
year lid of the reign of Knmuragupta which is a 
compromise between season dates and lunar month dates, 
because it mentions both the season Hemanta and the 
lunar mouth Ivarttiha. 

Secondly, the language of the inscription is mixed 
Sanskrit and Prakrit. As in Ku<dian inscriptions, the 
only two purely \erbal forms are rardhaln and prigalttm. 
The long if is onwiitted; cf. the word malt lira jasya. 
The form elitya jmrcaya resemble*, very closely the 
various mutilated and barbarous forms of the Sanskrit 
e/asydm pit rvit yiuu. Such feature*, are character-die or 
the inscriptions of the Rushan period but not of the 
Gupta period. It limy be noticed here that the Sanskrit 
used in both the inscriptions is incorrect. 

Thirdly , the paleography of the inscriptions creates 
no difficulty in assigning them to the Kusban 
period. The exact epoch of the Ktishans is yet an 
unsettled fact of Ancient Indian History, ‘‘lint the 
substantial controversy is lietween the scholars who 
place the accession of Kanishka in A. 1). 7S and those 
•who date it later in aliout 120 A. 1>." Sir John Marshall 
made out a fairly convincing ea*-e for a date in the 
earlier half or the 2nd century A. I). 1 and Sten Konow’s 
latest article on the subject* tries to make out a case for a 
much later date. On the view that Kanishha’.s accession 
took place in 7S A.D., the inscriptions under discus- 
sion have to Irj referred to nl»out 1C.'* A. 1). (87, 
the year mentioned in the inscriptions. 78 1. If. 

* Ji.cirtial «f ll>* Socwt*, lyl*. !■. 273 C. 

1 K*I.*»o n-T ris*- Jr.A.s. 2..7J ,, t. t t * 
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however, the lator dates are adopted, the inscriptions 
have to he referred to tire 3rd century A. D. In 
either case we are not faced with any palreographical 
difficulty at all. 

The characters of the' inscriptions generally resemble 
those of the inscriptions of the year .1 of Ivanishka 
and those of Kfq'an Asvaghosha found at Sarnath, 
though it has to bo admitted that they exhibit in certain 
letters later forms current in the Gupta period in 
the fifth century A. D. 

Ifow, KnuSambi was an important centre of Jainism 
and it is very likely that the inscriptions themselves 
are Jaina. They end with the benedictory formula 
common to such inscriptions, viz., til, arum puny a 
rani hat it ( Inscription A ) or puijya rardhatu 

( Inscription 1! ). Moreover, Inscription Xo. B begins with 
the invocation siddltatu, also a .Jaina formula. According 
to the lato lamented Itakkal Das Banerji, “it is very 
difficult to distinguish between the Jaina inscriptions of 
the Kushan period and those of the Gupta period” 1 . 
Prof. Bhandnrkar seems to hold the same view. “There 
seems to be” says he, “no palreographical peculiarity of 
any kind which demarcates the early Gupta from the 
Kushan script.” 1- The Jaina inscriptions were in a script 
which was much in advance even of the current script. 
The cause of this is not far to seek. The merchants 
and traders, which the Jaina donors usually were, used 
an extremely cursive script in their daily transactions. 
The script which was in advance even of the current 
hand of the period was copied in the records of the 

, It. D. llanerji Si-vtliun i'<Ti<“l of Indian History . Indian Antiquary, 
Fab. 1O0S, i> 

i D. R. Bhandarkar. M ttluim 1‘illnr Inscription of Chant! rajupta IT, Gupta 
year XXI. p. 2. 
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religious donations by tlie engraver. That explaius 
the advanced forms of the characters of the present 
inscriptions as well. 

The inscriptions present the following advanced 
forms of letters and later peculiarities : — 

(1) The letter sa is looped ; hut in the Kushan 
inscriptions also it is occasionally so. 

' * (2) The letter ma, which resembles the form in ITari- 

sena’s inscription aud Gupta inscriptions generally. 

(3) The subscript ya is always bipartite, whereas 
generally in the Kushan inscriptions whenever the 
.subscript ya is bipartite the tripartite form also occurs 
with it. But in the Jaina inscriptions from Mathura 
the subscript ya is generally bipartite, 
v On the other hand the forms of the majority of the 
letters distinctly belong to the later variety of the Kushan 
script and are even earlier: — 

(1) The form of the subscript lingual *a as found in 
pal^a is archaic and is found in the inscription of S'oda- 
sa and the older Maurya alphabet. 

(2) The hooked from of ha which is found in the 
1 Kushan inscriptions and is a development of the form which 
appears in the Jnugndu Separate Edict of Asoka. 

(3) The form of the letter //a which has a loop to 
. the left while the right limb is angular is characteristic of 

the Ktislmn inscriptions. 

( 1) The broad-backed *a with a small slanting 
central stroke is archaic in form and appears in some 
Kushan inscriptions. 

, . (.")) The forms of the letters na. /a, r/nz, tho-c of 

the voweN e aud a are the usual ones appearing in 
the Kushan inscriptions. 

((!) The vowel marks also exhibit the usual 
Kushan forms. 
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As regards the subject matter of the two inscriptions, 
both of them are records of a religious benefaction, viz., 
the setting up of an amnapattn at a tank, b.r the .sons 
of a certain person named Sapara, in the reign of a 
certain king Bhadramagha in the year S7. A pat fit 
(pat /a in Sanskrit) is a stab [cf. the Bengali word 
pnfa\. An dsanajKi/ftt would mean a slab for sitting 
on. Any body walking along the bathing gliats of 
Benares would not fail to find numerous wooden planks 
and stone slabs as well intended for bathers who can 
sit upon them and perform sandhyd , pijd and- other 
religious acts after their bath. It would appear that the 
persons named in the inscriptions set up such slabs at 
tlio different bathing ghats. It may be that the inscribed 
slabs themselves were intended as seats for bathers. 
They were fixed to the bathing ghats at the water’s 
edge, so that persons could stoop a little and take water 
from the tank for various purposes connected with a 
religious act. 

As regards King Bhadramagha nothing is known about 
him except that he flourished in the year 87 of an 
unspecified era which, we have shown, was the Kanishkn 
era. Tie is known to us so far only from these two 
inscriptions anil inscription no. Ill discovered by Mr. 
Salmi in the colrl season of 1921-22. 1 Mi*. Salmi also 
discovered a record of Prince Sivamagha-’ (Inscription 
No. Illk It is to be noted here that we have records of 
a certain llfijan Asvagho-ja found at Sarnath. It seems 
that these were feudatory dynasties ruling at Ivausimln 
and Sarnatli under the suzerainty of the Kushan 
overlord. 

The name of the Prince in my inscriptions is clearly 
Bhadramagha. The name Bhadramagha is a queer one 

‘ EpijraphuKv Iiwht. Vol XVIII. p. ICO. 

* IVhl p. 15*1. . 
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and one feels tempted to read it as Bhadramegha. It is 
.unlikely however that the engraver committed an error 
in recording the name of the Prince. 

I now proceed to give the reading and translation 
oE the two inscriptions with notes. 

INSCRIPTION A 

Text : * 

Line 1. Maharajasya Sri Bhadramagkasya savatsara sn- 

Line 2 pt&Siti SO 7 varsapak<a trtiya 3 divasa pa- 

Lino 3 Schama 5 etnya puruvSya pattanakarasya 
Sa[pa]- 

Line I rasya puttrahi satidSryyehi bhnitln[ra]hi 
Manganipu[ttra]- 

Line o hi Sanikfiya Sandhakann cba puAiriny/im 

fi[sa]- 

Line C napaftfi pratischapifa prlyatum dharnima 
punyaip va 

Line 7 nlhatu. 

Kotos-. 

Line 3. Pattana7:arasya. The word pat l ait (t in Sans- 
krit means, ‘a town’, ‘a city’. This meaning does not 
suit here, for the word qualifies the proper noun 
So pa rasya (name of a person) and there is hardly any 
sense in describing a person ns 'maker of a city'. The 
word also means a musical instrument, a i/intafrr/a, a 
sense which fits in quite well here. Moreover the word 
pal tana may also be taken as the Prakrit form of the 
Sanskrit word ) tat ran a, an arrowhead. This meaning also 
is not inappropriate, though the former meaning nu»y 
!** more suitable. 

Line -t. SaiaUiryyphi. If tho word ttaml/hyya is 
taken as a pure Sanskrit wonl it has to Ik* interpreted 
as fa} iotr*:-rttfam*ya bh*i ralt=a win ryyam (vi1/tra±*t/a?t') t 
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meaning ‘greatness*, ‘excellence*, ‘generosity’ etc. Amhlry 
yeim 8abti-vartiiiiidnuh = sait(lfiryyah i. e. ‘one endowed with 
generosity, greatness etc*. Now, though this meaning is 
not impossible, it is hardly likely that persons who 
were making such ordinary religious benefactions used 
such an uncommon expression hardly intelligible to persons 
who would happen to read the record. Moreover, 
sauddn/i/o being a learned Sanskrit expression worthy 
of a pandit, it is a little odd that the Prakrit case- 
ending instead of the Sanskrit one should he used. 
I am inclined to think that the stem is a barbarous, 
incorrect form of the Sanskrit word xoihiryo, meaning 
‘uterine brother*. Saiidai'i/ychi would thus stand for the 
Sanskrit word eodtiryyaili by ‘uterine brothers’, ‘by bro- 
thers of whole blood*. 

Line -1. MrCttluhi— a mistake for blind, -ahi= 
hlmVMih [—bhrii l rbhyii tw?] . 

Line f> Siimkiiyn Saiirlbakniia c/m. These two arc obviously 
proper names, either those of persons mentioned imme- 
diately before or of two persons different from them. 
Xu order to determine this we have to study the cons- 
truction of the entire expression, •Sa]>arsya......Sa>jr/l,a- 

kam eha'. This whole expression can be possibly inter- 
preted in three different way s : 

Pirstly, («) Saparasya puttrabi mmbh-yyi-hi bhruh-ahi 
may be taken to refer to a certain number of persons who 
are sons of Sapara and uterine brothers, 

(6) jrmiytmipidlrabi may lie taken to refer to some 
othor persons different from (<'), 

(c) Sanikiiya, Saijil/iakunii dm may be taken to 
mean two other persous, tliu first being a female 
Sanikii. 

Secondly, (a) the expression S«pn,aayu pnttrabi a|](1 
may la- taken to refer to (he same 
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individuals, tlie meaning of the whole expression being 
— by uterine brothers, sons of £apara and Manganl. 

(b) Sanikfiya and Sandhakana meaning the '•ame as 
in («) above. 

Thirdly, the two names Sanihat/o and Sanethahauo 
may be taken as the names of persons described 'by 

the expression — “Saparasi/a pa l ha Jit.. Jlf/it gttni pit l Ira hi. 

i.e. Sauika and Sandhaka are the names of two brothers, 
sons of Sapara and Manganl. As a matter of fact, the 
third meaning seems to be natural except for the fact 
that Sanikn does not exactly seein like the name of an 
individual. In the translation of the text I hate adopted 
thf third interpretation. 

Translation : 

In the year eighty--even, SO 7, on the fifth day o, 
of the third 0 fortnight or the rainy season, in the 
reign of Mfiharaja Bhadrmnagha, on the day specified 
as abo%c, [this] [stone] slab for sitting on, was set up. 
near the tank, by Sanika and Sandhaka, the uterine 
brothel’s, sons of Sapnra, the maker of arrow-head-, and 
Mungaui. May [their] moral and religious merit increase. 

INSCRIPTION 15. 


Text: 

Line 1. Siddhani. Mnharaja-ya Bhadrama- 
Line 2. gliasya samvalsam sapta^lti SO 7 var^n- 
puk^i trti- 

Lim* J5 ya, divas'* etaya purt'naya pattanakarasya 

isapa- 

Line 1. ra-ya puttrahi [Mft]ngampu[ttra]hi Saidkayn 
Sandhakana elm bhagava- 

Liue 5 tn nyyaya[y:l?]dava [xx] as'iimpatfa sthapita 
» punya vnrdhntu. 
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Saparmytt put trait} JId ay a ni putt raid. The expression 
leaves little room for doubt that the sons of 
Mail gam are the same persons as the sons of Sapara. 
In other words, £apara u as the husband of Siangan 7. 
The practice of specifying individuals with reference 
to their mother was widely prevalent in ancient India. 
It was due to the fact that one person sometimes had 
several wives which necessitated the specification of 
their offspring by a particular reference to the mother 
of whom they were horn. 

Ayyaya(i/a)dava.. . Two letters after ‘ra’ have 
been peeled off. It is difficult to make out the meaning 
of the expression. Mr. Daya Run Salmi suggests in 
the Epigraphica In then, Yol. XIII (Article, Three B rah mi 
Inscriptions from Kosam), that the expression may he 
Ayyttyddacaddra equivalent to Sanskrit Art/j/ayddaraddrdfi, 
i.e. the wife of the noble Yadnva. I think that persons 
dedicating the stone near the hank of the tank intended 
it to he specially used by the noble lady. It is not 
uncommon to find such stones near the hank of the river 
Ganges at Benares specially delicate:! for the use of 
distinguished persons. Ayyayddacaddrd woul l incorrectly 
stand for Aryyayadavadar&ijftm. The genitive Mould he 
samlaudlta -so. m 0 n ya - vi va kva yd. 

I recognise, however, that the explanation suggested 
of Ayyayuda tw[xx] is not entirely convincing. 

JShayacatn incorrectly stands for bhayavaldm. 

Sthapita. Incorrect for el hd pita. 

Translation : 

Benediction. In the year 80 7. on the day 5 of 
the third fortnight of the rainy season in the reign of 


15 
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Maharaja Bhadramagha, on the day specified as above, 
[this] [stone] slab for sitting on was set up [near the 
tank] by the uterine brothers, sons of S?apara, the maker 
of arrow-heads, and Mangani, for use of the revered 
lady, the wife of the noble Yadava. May [their] religious 
and moral merit increase. 



REFERENCES TO BUDDHIST PHILOSOPHY IN THE 
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97113^ II 

37^: WRWiPRtfta: 1 
ftawn sK n ^ft qpwi * ll 
3 *nrc:” 1 

^fcf * 1 T snPreft tpRlftTW?! I! 

^^MVn^M'^TTT^TT^^T I 

fegm q i y rwsflr srretorcf ^ && II 
$ftn^r?misTOTWl ?iKsNkiiT: I 

rrai^nr^nn 11 

It is generally assumed that the well-known vrt- 
tikara-grantha in Sahara’s hluisya on Mhnamsd-SiVra I. 
1.5 makes reference to two schools of Buddhist philo- 
sophy, the Vijnuna-rada (Bibliotheca Indica edition 1 , 
p. S» 1. 21 to p. 0, 1. 11) and the Madhyamika Sunya-vdda 
(p. 9, 11. 12 ff.). Professor Jacobi in his comprehensive 
paper on Buddhist references in the earlier texts of Hindu 
philosophy in J.A.O.S., Vol. 31, pp. 1*29, has expren^j 


1 The references throughout are to this edition. 
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the opinion that we have here refutation of only Madh- 
yamika philosophy tpp. 13-22). He takes the sime view 
of the Vedanta-Sutrm 1 1.2. 28-32, 1 which have been taken 
by all others as giving a refutation of the Yijfiana-vflda. 

* "When I was studying Sahara’s commentary on the 
Mtm0uU8ti45iilra8 under Dr. Jhfi, some years ago, it occurred 
to me that the views of only one school of Buddhist 
thought were discussed on pages S to 10 of the 
vrttikeira-grantha and that this school was the Yijnana- 
vada and not the Sfmya-vada. I felt that this was 
in the fitness ^f things, in view of the fact that the 
other early texts on Hindu philosophy refuted the 
Yijiiana-vnda and showed no knowledge of the Siinya-vada. 
The question is very important from the historical point 
of view and it can he settled only by a careful study 
of the texts. I shall here essay a solution of this 
problem, so far as it affects the text of Sahara. 

After explaining S a Iras 3-5 of the first pad a of 
the first Adhyuya of Jaimini in a natural manner, Sahara 
introduces a different interpretation of these Sutras with 
the uords sfrrerag ^ 

f^epufsq. (,P- 7). This is the r rttiksra-g rant tut, which 
seems to continue to the end of Sahara’s comment on 
the fifth Sutra* and not conclude with p. 18, 1. C of 
the Bibliotheca text as was supposed by the editor, 
whom Jacobi follows (p. 15); for the discussion continues 
without any break and some of the objections urged 
before p. IS, 1 C are answered in the following portion. 
There is another misconception commonly prevalent 
about the rrltikdm-yrantlta that the whole is an actual 
quotation from the Yrttikara*. Wc have no reason to 

' O r . tit., i > p . 13-15. 22-24. 

* See Dr. Jhi's translation of the (C.O.S.), Vol. I, p. 9 a. 

* Jacobi, op. of., p. IS. 
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without real objects hehintl them. Rut in the waking 
state, we do not normally have any defect in the mental 
equipment and we get Ideas corresponding to facts. 

Here occurs the expression *^*3 (p. t), 1. 12) which 
has given rise to a lot of misunderstanding. The Bud- 
dhist now gives up the analogy of dream and attacks 
the ideas of waking consciousness themselves. lie says that 
we do not realize any difference between the form of 
the object and the idea, that we have direct apprehen- 
sion of our ideas and that consequently t hey alone are 
real HPTeWSft l SRJvlT *it gfer, arawfgSTW- 

Slur?! TOrm:). The Mlmtiihsuka replies that 

the psychology of praft/afaa is quite different: the /or w 
belongs to the objects and not to our ideas and that 
\te directly apprehend the objects and only have inference 
about the ideas. Consequently objects cannot be denied. 
This discussion shows that Sahara is refuting fiom p.8, 1. 21 
to p. 10, ). 10 only one doctrine, viz . , the Vijuttucdda. His 
concluding words' W * fornix: 5UW. 

(p. 10, 11. 0-10). ‘therefore ideas arc not without objective 
substratum, consequently peaft/akia is not non-correspond- 
ing of objects’, clinch the problem. of p 0, I. 12 

must, therefore, mean and does not refer 

to the sftnyavada of the Madhyamika. The argument 
etc. of the Buddhists assumes 
the reality of ideas’. Prabhfilcara in his Jirhatt 
(Chowkhamha Edition p. 37) introduces sjfqtg thus, qg 
sq 'T'-fli, and 

his commentator Sulikanatha specifically says in the 
JRjitvimahl that it would he wrong to suppose that there 

\ See Dr. Jha’s translation of Sihara hhSsya, I, p. 13.11.7-30. 

, D r . Belvalkar's remarks in hw Brahma Sutras of indaruyaua 

( II, 1*2 ), 2nd ed.. Notes, pp. 170-1, with reference to tlie corresponding 
portion in the Vedintn Sutras. 
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It seems that according to the Vrttik&ra the fourth 
Sutra is to be broken up into two parts (a) 

(with and ?tr^ transposed) 
and (b) The former means. 

‘That cognition is real sense-perception {sal prat yakmrn) 
which appears when there is contact of the sense-organs 
with the object perceited {tatsampraynycj. This view 
of Pratyak<a enables the Yrttikura and Sahara to intro- 
duce the 3Dmfuhsa doctrine of the svataslva (self-depend- 
ence) of prdtndnya (validity) and partatastca (dependence on 
experience) of aprdmdnya (falsity). Sahara here brings in an 
objection against the Ilinuiriisa view of Prafyafaa, that it 
corresponds to objects as they actually exist, from a Buddhist 
point of view («?3 ***? pRJcrf*^; etc., p ■ 8, 

11. 21 if.) The Buddhist denies that there can ever be 
any external object corresponding to our ideas. The 
position that is taken up by the objector is that of the 
idealist and the ar ^aments that are urged all point that 
vaj . It is contended that there are no objects corres- 
ponding to the ideas of our w iking co.sncionsne«s as 
there are none in dream. The Munfuiisaka replies that 
there is difference in the ideas in the two states; the 
ideas in dream are suhlated immediately we wake up 
and we realize that «e were having mistaken notion 
but there is no such contradiction of the ideas in the 
waking state. All mistaken notions are due to some 
defect somewhere. In dream, the mind is o« crpoivcml 
by sleep ami that is responsible for our Iming ideas 

\r1til*ra 1« noni* utli'T tlun Cj«t\ar.» (»a f^jusilon »c*v»fl«vj If I*r. 
Jill fa /*/»!•* it * Sfrtrm »f I'irr* Jfix’wtl, j> 113 *B‘l Tni»Utk>D 
nf sMarJrfJ*. Hi . F V. K*n«- (a J.ll.lt.K J.S.. 

Vel. S’", p. St ). rBfnrtnn»Wj’ I no i(v«» brr™ In iIUcum Ihlt 

Inflor [Ti'llfB!. «I*> »ZTre* p t) 'lb*t li' 

citation frt»tn ili« VftllUw l« 

« JVa- p. *, II. J-* 

* Dr. Jbi’t fmeiUt/on fit Vo I. }. p. 10. 
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of which the first combats the Niritlambaua-vncla and 
the second the Stinyn-vada, is quite arbitrary.’ But tho 
inference that he has drawn from this, rh., that the 
whole gives n refutation of the Sunya-vfula is wrong. 
■\Y« have here rijiituiariitht, pure and simple, and not 
the slightest trace of Mndhyamika nihilism. 'Pin* character- 
istic method of the Madhynmika is to show the inherent 
contradictions in the nature or things and thence deduce 
the illusory character of everything. A Sunyavadin 
would not for a moment care to establish tin* reality 
of rijii'hm even though without any corresponding objects. 

Wo have reference to Buddhist doctrines in two 
other places of the crttikaragranlha (I) p. 11, 1. 18 to 
p. 15, 1. 12 and (2) p. 10, 1. 3. to p. 21, 1. 0. The fifth 
Sutra, even according to the Vrttikiira, shows how Sahda 
is a valid source of knowledge for d/ta rut a, because its 
connexion with objects is natural. In this connexion 
arises the question, what is the connotation of the term 
gttulj ? The MSmtimwika replies that it means the universal 
cow which is eternal and not any individual cow (p. 14, 11. 
18ff.), because then alone can he support his doctrine of the 
eternity of xabila. Here an objector says that the class 
notion is mistaken, like the notion of a single entity, forest, 
when we really know of individual trees only. Sahara 
replies that the very notion of the ‘forest’ is a guarantee 
of its reality and if it be held that we can have the notion 
of the forest, though it does not exist apart from the 
trees, one may as well say that we have notion of trees 
though they do not exist. That is the position of the 
Buddhist idealist, which, the author says, he has already 
refuted. The words that he uses are ^n^iqif^: 1 

showing that he was referring to idealism as a 

* The light reading in most manuscripts wrongly,, rejected by Pfc. 

3Iaheshchandra Nyayaratna for 

is 
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is any reference to Mndhyamika doctrine here (?t 

f^r:, Fn^i^rorer 

*TP2lfb' : ?>?S7r7g i i' J -Jt<7 — 2T?*7Rgc 9 ^ 

^ 3 ^: 5TBt^isf> ^n^fiflr i <rm\* ibid.). It 

is really a wonder that p.0, 1 . 12 to p. 10, 1 . 10 tdiould ever 
have been taken to refer to Madhya mika doctrines'. Jacobi 
Is also wrong, when he claims that according to Ivuuiarila 
(pp. 2G8-3 -j 1 of the Chowkhamba text and pp. 11S-1S2 of 
Dr. J hit’s translation of the S’olararlifot) we have refutation 
of Mfulliynmika nihilism here*. Kumarila says nothing 
of the kind. The so-called Sunyactida section of the 
Slokacarltht is nothing hnt a continuation of the tur- 
iitanibanarddti section. Kumurila there discusses the view 
that our ideas cannot apprehend any external objects. 
It U after he ha> finished, that he makes a reference to the 
ITadhyamika doctrine in a \ecy summary manner in the last 
verse (no. 203, p. 101, of the Trivandium text, port 2): sf?T 
*jf<re'2fo: i «ron«i'i: 

IP, which may he translated thus, 'As 
the reality of external objects has been thus established, one 
cannot contend that the very ideas are illusory for want 
of corresponding facts; consequently the Minulmsakns who 
believe in the reality of both ideas and objects, can yoke 
both in the service of a discussion on tlhartmt. ' 

Professor Jacobi is, however, right when be says 
(p. 21) ‘The division of the whole passage into two parts 

1 The* mistake in wronRiy di*»dinR the vrilikira-yrantha of the 
Sint.* rJrtika into rrflU Jra-yra*ffc«i, ■ iKHarxbiiiui-ru'ta, /;»>•! r<W-i and 
other sections seem* to go back to the manuscripts, It it certainly 
*0 with the mss. in the GoTrrnJncnt Sanskrit College Library at 
Benares, as ! l.-»rn from the Librarian. Mr. S. X. Jharkhandi and Professor 
P.P.S. Shastri of the Presidency CotleRe, Madras, inform* toe that the ram* 
is the iase with the manuscripts in 3bdms {Ooreroraent Oriental 
Manuscript* Library and Adyar Library ). 

* P. 21. Keith ( A'nciHd-jnw.lwsJ, P-?) bat been misled by Jacobi 

• See Dr. Jhi ia MeJ« J U^ori-sl Vel*mt. |>p. 3JI-2. 
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and this shows that the soul is distinct from the body. 
Here a Buddhist objects that there can be no person 
possessing those ideas of pleasure etc., that there is no 
vijnair beyond the vtjiidnas (p. 19, 11. 3ff.). Our author 
gives a very elaborate refutation of the non-ego doctrine 
and establishes a ‘soul’, quite distinct from conscious- 
ness (3WF,te ft??: gw ifft p. 24, 1. 2). Here 

also it is not clear to what specific school, if any, the 
Buddhist opponent belongs. All Buddhist schools are 
practically agreed on rejecting an ego distinct from the 
vijudna-skancUias and it is therefore likely that Sahara 
was demolishing the common notion of all Buddhist 
schools 1 . 

Let us now take stock of the facts learnt above. 
Sahara makes no mention of Siinyavada. He knows 
of the Buddhist rejection of the whole, as opposed to 
the parts, but not of the Mndhyamika inference there- 
from that everything is void, for his opponent seems 
to accept the reality of the parts. Sahara knows also 
of the practically universal Buddhist view of non-ego. 
Above all, he shows himself as conversant with some 
kind of Buddhist idealism. I have purposely used the 
word ‘some kind’, because all the doctrines of the 
classical Vijnuna-vadins are not found here. According 
to the classical Yogacara system, vijiidna his got a 
subjective aspect, called the ala t/a-vij Jana or asxt/a, which 
is a series of momentary ego-notions, each moment in 
which inherits completely the experiences of the pre- 
ceding moments 2 . Sahara seems quite ignorant of any 

* It is interesting to note that the chief argument that ia used by 
Sahara to establish a continuous soul, sir. it is tho same person 
who has enjoyed some object in tho past and has remembrance of 
it that can strive for it again, has got a parallel In the Vedinta 
Sutra II. 25. 5T^<}£dSI, seemingly refuting SarcJiiirada doctrine. 

- a S^e Yarns tami Sogen, Sysfrm* o/ Thought, pp, 21 G ff. 
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such doctrine* If he knew, he could not have so 
comphicentlj' believed that ho had demolished the 
Midi man theory of flic Buddhist by urging : ‘one 
cannot hare desire for an object which another being 
has 1 experienced’ tfrft 

SToT^fb^T mft, p. 20) and such like arguments. 
•The rijndfutcdtla that he knows of seems to be of a 
very primitive type. Consequently he seems to belong 
to a date prior to that of Asnfiga and Vasubandhu 
and, as he shows no knowledge of the Sunyaviida, possibly 
before Njlgarjuna too. The same is the position with 
the Ted&ntanutra*. V.S. II. 2.18-1 7 give a refutation of 
the views of the Buddhist realists and Sutras 28-32 of the 
Buddhist idealists 1 . The arguments in the latter 
ndhikarana are, as Jacobi has rightly observed, the 
same as in Sahara. ‘375^$:’’ ( ‘objects are not 

.pon-existent, because we cognise them’ ) cannot be 
meant against Sfinyavadins for upalabdhi itself is rejected 
,by them. Unfortunately, I have no space here to discuss 
the X if ay a and Toga passages believed to refute 
Buddhist doctrines and I must reserre their discussion 
for a different paper. The Ted Hit a Sutras and Sahara 
seem to belong to a period before the time of Nagarjuna 
but after some kind of ciju&na-tada had been evolved. 

But this seems to launch us in a chronological 
difficulty. It is ' almost universally believed that 
iVijuSna-vada is later than Sunya-vada'. But is there any 
-justification for such a view ? TYe know that the 

* The colourless Sutra fnjrjppiTTjSi ( 22 ) sc ms np all that has gone 
• before and does not refute the Midhyatnika doctrines, as Ramanuja 
and Srikantha suppose. 

' * Yamalnmi Sogvn, op. nV,, p. 18(1, Keith, BvdJhUl Philosophy, pp- SSS, 

230-1, Stcherbatsty, quoted by Jacobi in J.A.OS , op. eft., p. 4. 
Keith, however, is tot categorical in his Ticw, Compare also Belralkar's 
remarks on this question ia bis Brahmasuiros, 2nd ed,, Bolef, p. 155. 
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JlahauaiwsraddhotpSda, ascribed to A4vng1io;a, %vbo ls 
two generations earlier than Xfigfirj.mil, > teaches the 
rijnBna.rBdf. People often reject the tradition of 
ASvaghosa’a authorship of the work on the ground of 
the alleged impossibility of djn«„aa„la doctrines before 
Asm'iga and Vasuliandlin’. Hut this impossibility is a 
more assumption. A more cogent ground for doubting 
ASvaghosa’s authorship of this idealistic book won d lie 
the tradition that lie helped in the redaction of the 
great Vibhasu on the Sutras of the realistic Sarvastiyada 
school*, ltut' there is no inherent difficulty in believing 
that Asvnglios'i, once a sturdy S irvfistivfidin, Inter developed 
idealistic doctrines. The case of the conversion o Mnl.ajnna 
(of the Yogacara school) of the (Sarvflst.vadm) Hinayanist 
brothers. Asai.ga and Vasubandhu. will be recalled bj 
scholars'. IVo should note, that Paramarthn in his 
Lifp of Vasubmulhu does not say that Asanga or 
Vasubandhu were the founder, at the Vijf,5na-vnda, nor 
does Bu-ston say any such thing m h.s II, story cf 
of Buddhism in India and T.belK Besides the 
IrnMuSnab-addhotyuda, we have enough of ideahsm m 


Yamakaini Sogen, "P- <** • P- 1S7 ‘ 

Keith, o p.rd ■ P- SlIIuki ' 3 traUS,ati ° n> 57 ’ 61 ° t0 - 

, ■ doubts the ascription or tiiis «t>rk to the author of 

Aoesali b and 160a), though lie Joes not state any 

„„„ „ tk „„ .hich. A l,. e h„„ he 

■ (B,b - p - 1!6> ’ 

- fb ' Life Tonlandhu. translated by J. Takakusu, 
See Paramnr a 8 I2--13. Rev. KShnla 8inkrityayana notes in JEORS. 

T-ounj-pco. ig3 .* p ' g tbat thc colophon of a Palm Leaf Sanskrit 
Vo, ‘ * . 7 , " T i het . containing a commentary by ASvagho-a on some 
Sarvustiroda, manttoas the anther a. .arra.lMJT. 

. Paramartha’a Kft af V.™*.-*- CP- M and 

n _ Bu-ston. notary of Buddhttm in India and Tibet, 
• Ibid; PP* “ ’ slatlon , part 2, pp. 136-147. Aoesaki admits . that 

Obermi er s to idealism [ERE II 62a). That means, ‘idealism* 

Asanga vrna eoi»«««* 
existed before him. 
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tho Lnh kata taro 1 ) which may lie earlier than even 
A*vngho«a, for all that wo know. The LnUkavatSra and 
the Mah it yd ii o Send d hot pud n, both mention the nhya-rijutina 
of which Saliara seems quite innocent. Lastly, we find in 
Yasumitm’s Teeothe on the Point* of Contention ly 
the Different School* of Dttddhisni, n book that was 
translated into Chinese sometime between 351 and 431 
4 A.D. S and whoso author is believed to have been a 
contemporary of A^vnphosa of c. 100 A.D.\ actually 
mentions a Prajiiapti-rnda ' school which' issued 
from tho ATnhfisafighika sect in the second century 
after Buddha's Nirvana*. Tho text says that according to 
this Pmjnaptivf.da school, The twelve Ayatonas are not 
real (entities)' 8 . The twelve oyntmnt* are, ns Mnsuda 
points out, 'the six organs of sense and the six objects 
of sense.’ 7 TYe have thus Vijvmw-rdda doctrines several 
centuries before Asahga and Vnsuhandhu, oven if ,we 
do not take as strictly correct the date given by. Vasumitra 
’ (2nd century after Buddha). The doctrine of nlaya-tijUuna 
of which Yasubandhu gives very effective exposition 
seems also to have been borrowed from the old 
Mahnsanghika and VatsTputriya schools*. Consequently 
the current notion that there was no Buddhist vi/ddnat'dda 
before Asanga and Yasubandhu is without any 
foundation. They seem to have inaugurated only the 

* Edition of the Unddhist Text Society, pp. 41-5 and elsewhere. 

* pp. 4 4-5 t'le . yiayjl'jTmairadJh'it p2d<i (Saztfli’s translation.} p. 6. 

. • See translation of the book from II*nnn-Ch wang's rersion by J 

Mssnda mjder the title. Origin and Bodrisfi i/ Early Indian Sthoolt, 
Leipzig 1925, Introdnction, p. 6 

* /ltd., pp. 7-9. 

6 Jtirf., p. 15. 

* .Hid., p. 36. 

- * Itid,, p. 36, n. 4, see Yainakamt Sogen, op. ctl.. p. 211. 

•..‘Sen Masnda_ op. c if.,, pp. Son. -and 6S n. I hare already emphasized 
that Sahara J« unaware of the dlnya-rijUdna^- 
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classical period of the Yijiinnavadn scliool. There was 
also a school of sarv'isii nj/a-vud « in the Hinnyfma heforu 
the Madhynmikas, viz., the Satynsiddhi school'. 

All this shows that the common practice of dating 
any work of Hindu philosophy which mentions any 
sort of vijruhut-rftrftt as necessarily later than the time 
of Asahga or Vasuhandhir, simply on that account, is 
Based on very wrong notions and the sooner we abandon 
it, the better for a correct view of Indian chronology. 


* Yamal. ami Fosjcn, «>•. «*•> PP- 

* Fourth century or fifth century A.D.. according as Kri'« view h 
accepted *r Takain^u’s. 



THE NAKSATRAS OR THE CONSTELLATIONS 
IN JAIN A ASTRONOMY 
Dr. Soeohar Ranjam Das, Calcutta. 

Tho Jaina astronomers throughout employ twenty, 
eight nabsatras of unequal extent, while the Yedahga, as 
well as the hulk o£ the later astronomical literature, makes 
use of twenty-seven nabsatras of equal extent. With the 
Jainas the nabsatras hsgin with Ahhijit. The nabsatras or 
constellations are divided into four classes. Firstly, there 
are those with which the moon is in conjunction during one 
ahoratra or thirty muhurtas; to this class belong (I) Revati, 
Aivini, Krttihu, Mrgatiras, Pusya. MaghS, Purvaphalguni, 
Hasta Citra, Anurildha, Mfila, Furvasadha, Sravana, 
Sravistha and PurvahhSdrapada. The one ahoratra for 
which the conjunction lasts may he expressed as 
lnuhiirtas. The second class comprises those nabsatras 
which are in conjunction with the moon for half an 
ahoratra = fifteen muhurtas - Ht 1 muhurtas ; to this class 
belong Satabhisaj, Atlesii. Bharani, Jyestha, ArdrS and 
Svati To the third division belong those naksatras with 
which the moon is in conjunction for one and a half 
ahoratra=forty-five muhurtas = W muhurtas ; these 
nabsatras are Uttarasadhn, U ttaraphalguni, UttarahhSdra- 
pada Punarvasu. VUaklia and Roliini. The fourth 
division comprises one naksatra only, via., Ahhijit with 
which the moon is in conjunction for !)«t - muhurtas. 
The reason for this is as follows —The s.ma-viskambha or 
the diameter of the Ahhijit circle is 030 in terms of 
muhurta This when divtded by sixty-seven naksatra 
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months c£ a \ uga is equal to = 9IK Accordingly it is 
stated that the Ahhijit remains with the moon - e a ?°- -*• 30 or 
parts of a day. 

• The iiak?atras are' either '■ purvabhiiga ” i.e., such 
as* 'enter into conjunction with the moon during the 
forenoon ; or “ pa^cfulbhtiga ’* i.e., such as enter into 
conjunction during the afternoon, or “ naktamhhaga ” i.e., 
such as enter into conjunction during the night, or 
“ ubhnyabhflga The naksatras of the two first classes 
pro called samak^etras, those of the third class the 
upfivdhaksetras, those of the fourth class, the dvyardhaksetras. 
Suryaprajfiapti says that Ahhijit and Sravana are 
pa^cudbhaga samaksotra. To this the commentator, 
Halayagiri, objects that Ahhijit is neither sanmksetra, 
since it occupies only muhiirtas of the moon’s periodical 
revolution, nor pasefidbhaga, since at the beginning of the 
yuga the moon enters into conjunction with it in the early 
morning. However, the commentator goes on to explain 
that Ahhijit and Sravana, after having finished their 
conjunction with the moon, hand her over to Dbanistha at 
e\ening — Abhijit-sravanau dve naksatre sayam samayad 
nrabliya ekam ratrim ekamca satirekatn divasam candrena 
snvdham yogam yunktah, etavantam kfdam yogam yuktva 
tadanantaram yogamamiparivartayatah fit man as cyavayatah, 
yogain canuparivartya say a in divasasya kafitame pascad- 
bhfige candram dhanfcthaj'ah, samarpayatah. For this 
.reason Fhani>th{L is also pascadbhaga. After having keen 
in conjunction with it for thirty muhurtas the moon enters 
$atabhi?aj at the time when the stars have already become 
visible (parifphutanak=atrnmamlaIavaloke) ; Satabhisaj is 
therefore, naktamhhaga, Satabhi?aj being apardhaksetra, 
the moon remains in conjunction with it for fifteen 
muhurtas only and enters on the next morning with Purva- 
prosthapada, which being samaksetra remains in conjunction 
during one ahoPHra. On the following morning the moon 
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enters Utturaprosfhapidn, which, therefore, would be 
pfirvabbaga. But the matter Is looked at in :i different 
light, uttaraprosthapadn is dvyardhaksetra, i.c., remains 
in conjunction for fortv-five tnuliurtas. If wo now deduct 
from this duration the fifteen first tnuliurtas and imagine 
Uttarapro«thapada to be samaksetra, the conjunction of the 
moon with it may be said to take place at night and in 
consequence, tho real one conjunction takes place during 
the day and the other fictitious conjunction takes place at 
night: therefore the naksatra is called ublmyabhaga: 
idn»n kilottarabhfidrapadiikhyam nnksatram uktaprakarena 
pratas candrena salm yogam adhigacchati, kevalam 
prathaman paucadata muburfin adhikan apanlya sama- 
ksetram kalpavitvii yada yoga* cintyate tada n.aktam api 
yogo’stityuhhayabhagam avaseyam. Uttar, abhudrapada 

remains in conjunction for one day, one night ,and 
again one day, on the evening of which the moon enters 
Itevati : Revati is therefore patcudhhiga. After it has 
remained in conjunction for one ahoratra the moon passes 
into Aivini at evening time. Atvini is therefore also 
patcadhhnga. From it the moon passes on the next even- 
ing into Bharaui. at the time, however, when the stars 
have become visible and when night may he said to have 
begun ; Bharani is therefore naktamlihaga Being at the 
same time npardhaksetra. the moon leaves it on the next 
morning to enter Krttika. which, therefore, is pfirvabhiiga. 
On the next morning tile moon enters Roliinl which is 
dvvardlnvksetra and. on account of that, nbliayabhlga. As 
the moon enters M-gifiras fortv-five muhurtas later at even- 
ini' that naksatra is pa^cadbhaga ; Ardr-i which enters into 
conjunction thirty muhurtas later when the stars have come 
out is naktamblinga. Thuiarvasu into which the moon enters 
on tile next morning, being dvyardha, is ubhayahhiiga. 
Puaya comes into conjunction on the evening of the 
following day and is paScidbhaga ; ASleja comes into con- 
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junction thirty muliurtas later, when the stars have come 
out, and is naktamWinga; 3ragha and Purvaphalguni into 
which the moon enters into conjunction on the mornings 
of the two following days are purrabh/iga ; on the morning 
after that TJttaraplmlgiim comes into conjunction and is 
ubhayabhaga, because it is dvyardhak^etra ; Hasta and 
Gitra enter into conjunction on the evenings of the two 
following days, before night has set in, and are there* 
fore Pascadbhagn. Then again follows one naktambhaga 
naksatra, viz., Sviitl which enters into conjunction after 
nightfall, and upon this a dryardh iksetra an 1 consequently 
ubhayabhaga naksntra, viz., Vi>ikha. Then comes Ar.u- 
radha which is pascjdbhjga, after this Jyestha, apirdha- 
ksetra and naktambhaga, remaining in conjunction from 
nightfall to the morning only ; after this two samak^etra 
and purvabhaga naksatrns, vis., Alula and Purv5vudha. 
Finally Uttarasadhi, which enters into conjunction on the 
morning, is, as a dvyardhaksetra, reckoned among the 
uhhayabbaga. It remains in conjunction for one ahoratra 
and the following day, in whose evening the moon arrives 
at Abhijit whence she had started a periodical month ago. 

Again the naksatras or constellations are divided into 
four classes according to their union with the sun. Firstly, 
there is one constellation, viz., Abhijit, which lasts in union 
with the sun for four days and six muliurtas. The rule 
regulating the combination of the constellations with the 
sun is as follows : — “ Jam rikham javayiye vajjayi ehande- 
na bhaga sattatthi tarn pana bhage nlyindivnssa surena 
tavayiye” — “That constellation which unites with the moon 
for a number of sixtyseventh divisions of a whole day. the 
same constellation unites with the sun for one-fifth of so 
many days and nights For instance, Abhijit combines with 
the moon for twenty-one times of one-sixtyseventh divi- 
sion of a whole day', therefore Abhijit remains with the 
sun for one-fifth of twenty -one days or four days and six 
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muhurtas. Secondly, there are six constellations which 
remain in union with the sun for six days and twentyone 
muhurtas, for each of them remains with the moon for 
331 

— f part of a dav and night. Hence one-fifth of 335 = — 5 

07 

= six days and twentyone muhurtas. These are 
Satahhisaj, Bharani, Ardr/i, AHesa, Svati and Jyesthfi. 
The third division comprises those naksatras which combine 
with the moon for complete 07 parts and therefore combine 
with the sun for one-fifth of sixtyseven parts, i. e., thirteen 
day 3 and twelve muhurtas. To the fourth class belong 
those which unite with the moon for fortyfive muhurtas 
or a7 x a ~o parts of a day and therefore unite with the sun 
fori- of ^ days or 20 days and three muhurtas. 

The naksatras are again divided into kulas (houses), 
upakulas (apparent houses), and kulopakulas (petty appar- 
ent houses). There are twelve kula constellations, twelve 
upakulas and four kulopakulas. Those like Sravisthn, 
Bhndrapada, Aivinl, etc., which complete a lunar month 
are kulas ; those which nearly complete the month are 
upakulas ; and those, like Abhijit, Piirvabhadrapada, 
Satabhhaj and Anuradhfi, which are far removed from the 
moon at the close of corresponding months, are kulopakulas. 

The names of months terminating with full moons 
(and also new moons) in particular constellations are 
derived from corresponding constellations. There are 
twelve full moons and twelve new moons, as Srayijthl, 
Prausthapadi, etc. Sravistlil is that which takes place in 
Sravana month and Prausthapadi is that which takes place 
in Bhadrapada month. Likewise A6vayuji is that which 
occurs in the month of ASvaynk. It Is to he noted that ns 
many as three constellations may alternately unite with 
the moon to make a full or new moon ; for example, 
Abhijit, Sravana, Dkani?tha may come in contact with the 
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moon to make tlio Tull moon or Sravistlii month. Abliijit, 
however, does not at all combine with the moon ; still, 
because it is so near the Sravana star, it is also considered 
ns making that particular Tull or new moon. 

Now, to determine the constellation in which a parti- 
cular new moon takes place, it is necessary to ascertain the 
Parra constant called Parra Dhruva ra5i. Since in 
the course of 62 synodical months or 124 parras — 
one synodical month being equal to 2 parras — the sun 
performs fire sidereal circuits, i. e., there are five sidereal 
years in one ynga, then in two parras, i. e., in one synodi- 
cal month, the sun performs f !?£ circuits. Now 271k is the 
duration in ahoratras of the periodical month, or the extent 
of the naksatras, 27 entire naksatras plus the fractional 
nak*atra Abliijit which is «V part of each nak^atm. There- 
fore circuits ~ifs-x27H day circuits =|§ tx 1830 day 
circuits = x 30 muhurtas = GG muhurtas + eV+Trksr 
muhurtas. This is the Parva constant. 

If now the place of the moon at any new moon or 
full moon (amavnsya or purunmfisT) is wanted, the above 
quantity has to be multiplied by the numher of the parra ; 
for instance, by one if the moon’s place at the first full 
moon after the beginning of the yuga is wanted. The 
product shows how far the moon at the time has advanced 
beyontl the place she had occupied at the beginning of tfie 
yuga, if full moons are concerned, beyond the place she had 
occupied at the new moon preceding the beginning of the 
yuga, ir new moons arc concerned (the new inoon 
immediately antecedent to the Iwginning of the yuga 
having been selected ns the starting j>oint for all calcula- 
tions concerning new moons). 80 far the place of the 
moon is expressed in muhurtas only ; now in order to find 
from these the nakjatra in which the moon stands at the 
‘time, we should have to deduct from the muhurtas found 
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(lie oxlcnt ot all the naksatras through which the moon 
has passed ono after the other, until the sum would he 
exhausted. 

The luiksatra corrections vary with each naksatra. 
They aro as follows : — 

Tor Punarvasn it is 22 muhurtas and If of a 
muliurta. 

Por constellations from Punarvasn to Uttara- 
pluilgnni it is 172 muhfirtas + IS of a muhflrta. 

p’or constellations from UttaraphalgunI to Visakha 
it. is 202 muhfirtas + H ot a muhflrta. 

Por constellations from Vih'ikha to Uttara«ndha it is 442 
muhflrtas +|f of a muliurta. 

The correction is thus obtained : 

It in 121 parvas the sun completes five sidereal 
circuits, then in one parva there will be ifa x 1830 day 
circuits' = iji*- day circuits = riih day sidereal circuits. 
Now Vi of muhflrta parts of rusyii unite with the 
sun in the final parva of the previous yuga. This is to be 
deducted from the above. That is HH »- - f? = -irar 
day sidereal circuits = ffJfrX30 = tfvi* muhflrta sidereal 
circuits = 22 muhfirtas and ” of a muhflrta. This is the 
correction (or Sodhanaka) for Punarvasn constellation. 
Then for Abhijit it is 0 mnhurtns and of a muhflrta and 
K of 02nd of a muhflrta, for Prosthapada 139 muhflrtas, 
for Uttarahhadrapada 159 muhflrtas. Then for stars np to 
the end of Kohini it is 309 muhflrtas, for stars up to 
the end of Punarvasn 399 muhflrtas, for stars up 
to the end of U ttaraphalgnni 519 muhflrtas, for 
stars up to the end of ViSSkha 669 muhflrtas, for 
stars up to the end of Alfllfl 741 muhflrtas, and for stars 
up to the end of Uttarflsodhn S19 muhflrtas. In all these, 
2 A of a muhflrta and of G2nd part of a muhflrta are also to 
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lie included. Thus the constant Cparra dlmiva-rasi), viz., Ofi 
mnhurtas, o sixty-secondths of a mnhurta and itf of sixty- 
secondth of a muhfirta, multiplied hy the number of the 
new moon in question minus the two corrections will give 
the particular constellation from Abhijit, in which the new 
moon happens. 

Likewise to ascertain the constellation making a full 
moon, the same constant is to be multiplied by the number 
of the full moon and the correction from Abhijit to the 
end of U ttara^adha snould be applied but not the correction 
from Punarvasii and onward (/.<?., the first correction). 

If it is questioned where the first Sravistbl new moon 
happens, the procedure is as follows ; — 

The constant is GO + gr+ which multiplied by 

one is the same. Then deduct from it Funarrasu correction 
22 + if m. The remainder is 43 + i^ + 6 T^r 2 * m. Then 
deduct 30 muhtirtas of Pusjil. The remainder is!3 + f£ 

+ e ~ 7 ^T a m. ASlesi being of half union area its space comes 
to 15 muhtirtas. Hence when 1 + *£■ -f If + sV remain in 
Asle*a, the first Amavasya is completed. 

For the second SravMhI new moon, the constant is 
multiplied by 13. (The constant is multiplied by 13 since 
the second Sravisthl moon is the thirteenth from the first.) 

Then the corrections are made as follows > 

, (GO + eV + STATS') x 13 = 858 +6j + Then deduct 

£12 + £f being the correction tip to Uttarjis'idha. The 
remainder is 4-1G + £7 + .rAV-. Then deduct 300 + \\ 
being the correction up to Punarvasu from the alwve. 
Then remain lG+if’+rAVj* Hence in Pu«ya the new moon 
occurs when there remains 1G nnthftrtns and 
of a nmhfirta in that constellation, 
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Por the third new moon in Sravistha multiply the 
constant by 25. The result is 1C50 + -W'+effc. Deduct 
<142 + |f, being the correction up to U ttar^fidha from the' 
above. The remainder is 120S+ff+ Deduct again 

819 + being one sidereal circuit. The remainder 

is 389 + 41+^^2. Then deduct 309 + lf+ being the 
circuit correction from Abhijit to Kohinl. Then deduct 30 
muhurtas for Mrgasiras and 15 for Ardra. Then when 
35+H +- 6 A 7 6 g muhurtas are elapsed in Punarvasu, the 
third Sravisthi new moon happens. 

Likewise the fourth new moon occurs when 
muhurtas have elapsed in ASIesii and the fifth new moon 
when 3+ff muhurtas have passed in Pusyfi. 

PrausthapadI new moon happens in Magha, Purvaphal- 
guni or Uttaraphalguni. The first occurs when 1 + ff+rvibT 
have elapsed in Uttaraphalguni. The second occurs 
when 7+fl have elapsed in Piirvaphalgum and the 

third when ll + bf-f-rTftnr^ have elapsed in Magha. 

The ASvayuji new moon occurs in Uttaraphalgiuil, 
Hasta, or Citra. The first occurs Avhen 25+fi+^f^- have 
elapsed in Hasta, the second when 11 + - c - 2 " +- vmj have 
elapsed in U ttaraphalgunl and the third when 17 + tf+r^W 
have passed in Hasta. And so on for the new moons. 

Now in what nak^dra does the first full moon Sravi- 
Kthi get completion ? The constant is GG+^+erbs. Mul- 
tiplied by one it is the same. Deduct from it 9 + ff + crSnt, 

bein" the correction for Abhijit. The remainder is oG + |f 

+ u7 ^a . Then deduct the 30 muhurtas of Sravana. This 
will give oG+Is+'utS'ct ” 30 = 2G+-|f + «,* * 62 . This <igain 
when deducted from 30 muhurtas of Dhanidhu will give 
{30 - (20 + + irfea-) } — 3+4f + « That is, when 3 

muhurtas, If of a muhurta and fr of the G2nd part oT a 
muliurta remain in iSravana, then the full moon happens. . 

Now, if the question is where the second Sravidhl full 

IS 
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moon gets completion, the answer is this : The constant is 
GG + jtr+crte- Multiply this l>y 13. (The constant is 
multiplied by 13 Bince the second full moon in Sravirtha is 
the thirteenth from the first). The result is 858+f|-+ 

Now deduct from this S19+M+ cHm, which is equal to 
one sidereal circuit. The remainder is 39 + U+ jfrar. Deduct 
from this the correction for Abhijit which is equal to 9 + |f 
The result is 30+tt+«7&s- From this deduct 30 
muhurtas of Sravanfi. This giyes ir+vHjT. Then when 30 
„ (^iq. ¥ |i TS ) = 29+tf +v)fvv muhurtas remain in Dhan- 
jstha, the second full moon is completed. Likewise for the 
third Sravisflri full moon. It is the twetyfifth full moon 
from the first one. Hence multiply the constant GG + 'A- 
-1 7 1 b a by This gives 1G50 + \ z r + - 6 1 As. Deduct from 

this (819 + fir + crib )x 2, being two sidereal circuits. Then 
the remainder is 12 + H + <rr*r. Then apply Abhijit 
correction, which is 9 + IS I t. AVr* The result is (121' vl 
+ ^ji_)_(0 + Ji+sfhT) =3 + H+rI5ra, '•<?■, when 30- 
(3 + ij -h^fe) or 2G+ii+v^?.r muhurtas remain in 
Sravana the third full moon is completed. Likewise, the 
fourth full moon happens when 1G+ gl+VTicr muhurtas 
remain in Dbanistha.Thus Sravisthi full moon happens 
either in Sravana or in DhaniUIlu. 

Likewise, Bhadrapadi full moon happens in Satabhijaj, 

Prosthapada, or in Uttaraprosthapada. The first full moon 

happens either ' when 27 + «!+ rV'Vv remain in 

Uttarabhiidrapadn, the second when 8+Ji+7#« romain 
in Purvabhadrapada and the third when 5+luf+rjVffT 
remain in Satabhisaj. 

Likewise, the first Atvayuji full moon happens 
when 21 + c sVs“ remain in Asvini, the second full moon 
when 17 -r ft 'itsVc J remain in ltovati and the thinl when 
1 1-p -u 4- Ar.l— remain in Uttarbluidrapadn. And so on. 
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In the recently published Rhdva-prakdsana of 
Saradatanaya (Gaekwad’s Oriential Series, Ko. xlv, Baroda 
1930), there is an interesting reference to a somewhat 
peculiar classification of the Nataka said to have been 
given by an older writer on Dramaturgy named Suhardhu * 
and in this connexion the Mahdndtaka is cited as an illust- 
ration of one of the varieties oftheKataka. As Sfiradatanaya 
belonged in all probability to the first half of the Igfh 
century, it would be interesting to draw attention to thin 
reference to the Mahdndtaka in connexion with my previous 
studies on the subject in the THQ, vii (1931), pp. 537 ^ 


Saradatanaya informs us that Subandhu ekst/fi**! 


the Nataka type of Sanskrit drama into five kind? * am j 
from his account it seems that the distinction? 


chiefly upon the Yrttis and Rasas employed , 

peculiar Sandhis or dramatic junctures adopted ? 

These Sandhis correspond to the five generally 




Sandhis of Mukha (Opening or Protasis), 
(Progression or Epitasis), Garbha (Development 
sis), Yimar^a (Pause or Peripateia) and 
elusion or Catastrophe) ; but they are different t r / - 
and sometimes differently defined in 
Sfiradatanaya’s summary of Subandhu’s 
merely incidental and necessarily brief, and*. ‘ y 

plays which are cited as examples of ^ 


are no longer existing 
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distinctions fully and clearly; but there is enough to 
indicate generally Subandhu’s notion of the character of 
the different types of the Nntaka. 

The five classes of the Nataka, in Subandhu’s opinion, 
are respectively called Purna (Complete), Prasanta (Tran- 
quil), Bhnsvara (Brilliant), Lalita (Sportive) and Samngra 
(Entire), these names being obviously meant to be des- 
criptive. The Purna or Complete kind contains all the 
five orthodox Sandhis of Mukha etc., and it is possibly 
meant to include the usual or normal type of the Nataka. 
A drama entitled the Krtyamrana, which is known to us 
only from such incidental references in dramaturgic and 
rhetorical works, is given as an example of the Purna 
type. The chief characteristic of the Prasanta is that the 
Quietistic Sentiment or the Prasanta Rasa is abundant 
( bhuyistha ) in it, and the dramatic Vrtti here, according 
to Drauhini, is Satvatl. The Svapnavumvadatla is taken 
as representing this type. Although the predominant 
sentiment in such a theme as the story of Udayana and 
Yfisavadatta would be the Erotic or Sj-ngara, the Nirveda- 
Yyabhicarln involved in it is obviously regarded as im- 
portant enough, being often raised to the relish of the 
corresponding Prasanta Rasa. This type oC the Nataka 
also contains five Sandhis, respectively called Nyfisa, Nyfisa- 
sanuulbheda, Bijokti, Bija-dar?ana and AmiddiV.a-sarjihtira. 
These are not clearly defined, but they are illustrated by 
means of the different episodes of the play which is cited 
as a typical specimen. The Nyasa and Nyusa-samudbheda 
apparently correspond to Mukha and Pratimukhn, but the 
idea as well ns the designation is obviously deduced from 
the opening episodes of tile ltyiisa or deposit of Yfisavadatta 
ami its consequence in the illustrative play itself. Tho 
Bijokti appears to consist of the episodo of the hero's 
anxious repetition of the heroine’s name on half-recogni- 
tion ( ptlanOntena sodvegain b’tjoklir nama-llrtanam), like 
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heroine who had been imprisoned by the enemy after the 
denouement of the enemy’s destruction. 

The dramatic Yj-tti in the Lalita type of theXataka 
is Kaisiki, and the only permissible sentiment is the Erotic 
or Sfhgara. An unknown TTrtasi-viprnlamblia, which pro- 
bably closely followed Kalidasa’s well known Trotaka on 
the same theme, is cited an example of this kind. The fire 
Sandhis are respectively named Vilasa, Vipralambha, Vipra- 
yoga, Yilodhana and TJddistarthopasainhura, the nomen- 
clature being obviously derived from that of the different 
stages or aspects of the course of Love as a sentiment. The 
Vilasa is the episode o! the erotic enjoyment of the hero 
suitable to the various seasons (e.g., Vnsantotsava). The 
Vipralambha is separation of the young couple, which may 
be either voluntary or may occur through jealousy. The 
Yiprayoga consists of involuntary separation, through 
curse etc., of a temporary character. The ParKodhnna is 
the removal of a stain or obloquy, such as Kama's purifiea* 
cation of SIta by the fire-ordeal. It is curious to note, 
however, that the illustrations of these four kinds of Saudhis 
in the Lalita Xataka are drawn not from the illustrative 
play, Zrrcasi-tipralamb/ia, hut by a reference to some 
incidents in tho stories of Vntsarnja. Yay/iti and Kama. 
The last Sandhi, Utspitarthopasaniliara, however, refers 
directly to the story of Urva^I, and is said to consist 
of such happy conclusion as indicated by the message 
of Indra to Urra'i permitting her to remain on earth ns n 
wife to Pururavas. 

The fifth kind of the Xataka, rir. tho Simngra, is 
rather vaguely defined. It is said to possess all the dramatic 
Vfttis fully developed {snrra-trUi-riititpannam') and nil the 
technical Xfdakn-Iaksanas (*a rrc-ift /.•-«« un-sn wt/n t a in ) , hut 
there are formal requirements of a somewhat conventional 
nature. The Jlahiina/aba is cited ns an example of this 
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kind, liut it is not shown how far this play conforms to the 
requirements of tiic definition. As a matter of fact, 
Saradatanaya does not think it necessary to devote more 
than one short stanza or t\Vo lines to tin's typo of the 
Nil taka, and it is not clear in what way the MnhdndUtkn cm 
he regarded as a representative of this indefinitely defined 
typo of the Nat aka. Hut he adds at tile conclusion of his 
treatment that in the Saimigra Nataka are to he found the 
various characteristics of ail the types of the Nfitaka 
{sarccsum yalra rnpaiii drxyante cicidhdni ca). This remark, 
no doubt, applies ill a general way to the JUTahdndtaka as 
we know it, which is chiefly a compilation from different 
known and unknown Itflma-dramas ; but it does not bring 
out the essential character of the play itself. It is also 
difficult from the meagre account to conclude with confi- 
dence that the present Hahdndtaka was at all meant by 
Saraclatanaya or Subandhu. A further remark is added : 
nalakam nvtlacCirdkhyam (v. 1. uritavdrdk/iyam) tat samagvam 
itirilam ; but it is not clear whether this sentence means 
that the Samagra type of the Nataka was also known by 
the name of Nrttacara Nataka, or, as the editor of the 
Uhd va-praktUfina takes it, Nrttacara was the name of a 
specific play which is also given as an example of the 
Samagra Nataka. At any rate, if the latter interpretation 
is correct, it does not help us very much, for we have un- 
fortunately no information, here or elsewhere, about this 
play. 

It is clear from the above account that Suhandhu’s 
classification has the merit of distinguishing Niitakas on 
the basis of their underlying sentiments and employment of 
dramatic modes ; but it can hardly be taken as possessing 
any great interest or importance from the point of view of 
Sanskrit dramatic theory. Subandhu is also peculiar in 
inventing special Sandhis for his different tyjies ; but it 
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appears that these Sandhis consist of nothing more than 
certain characteristics deduced from the episodes of some 
well known dramas, and as such can scarcely he generalised 
into clearly marked differentiating principles of the employ- 
ment of dramatic junctures in the Nataka. It is also a 
pity that Saradatanaya could not say more about the 
Samagra type and illustrate it in connexion with the Malta- 
nataka which he cites as a typical specimen of this variety. 
■What he actually says is too indefinite to he of any use for 
conclusions regarding his views about this play, ttut it is 
highly probable, even from his meagre account, that the 
Malianataka known to him was probably different from the 
drama of the same name which now exists ; and even if it 
be conceded that it were the same, the drama probably 
existed in a different form in his time, for there is nothing to 
warrant our taking the extant play as representative of 
what is conceived to he the Samagra variety of the Nataka. 



ARE TITE SAfflKHYA AND THE NY AY A- V A ISE- 
STKA REALISTIC? ' 

Dr. A. B. Dhruva, M.A., D.Lit., 

Emeritus Professor of Sanskrit , Benares Hindu University 

It is usual to characterize the Sfunkhya and the'Nyaya- 
Vais'esika — two of the most influential schools of Indian 
metaphysics — as * realistic .’ But are they so? A cate- 
gorical answer to this question it may be hazardous .to 
give without first defining what we mean by “ realistic.” 
This, however, would be a long process worthy of an ela- 
borately worked-out thesis, rather than of a short article 
designed for a Commemoration Volume. I shall, there- 
fore, start with the assumption that we all have a fairly 
correct idea of what is “ real ” as opposed to the " ideal 
and so I go straight to the problem — how far is the 
external world a creation of, or dependent upon, me or 
my mind, in the two systems of Indian Philosophy men- 
tioned above? 

I 

That the Ny ay a - Vai sesika should have been regarded 
as * realistic ’ is not surprising, although this view, to 0, 
on careful scrutiny, will be found to be in certain respects 
erroneous. But it is difficult to understand why the 
Saihkhya should be described as * realistic ’ and set in 
opposition to Vedanta which is described as ‘ idealistic/ 
The ‘ Purusa * of the Samkhya is, in truth, trans- 
/V cendental; that is to say, he stands or rather ought to 
stand, aloof from the stream of Prakrti, with which he 
confounds himself and thereby makes himself, apparently 
at any rate, an empirical entity. Prakrti is the fountain- 
head of cosmic evolution, the root-cause of the empirical 
143 
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world which in the Samkhya system includes much more 
than the world of external reality. The first emergent 
evolute of Prakrti, which is the active or dynamic prin- 
ciple of the evolution of all empirical reality, is “ Mahat ” 
— the Great Principle, riz., Intelligence, which is at the 
root of the Universe, but is still unindividualised. The 
next step in the emergent evolution is * Ahamkara ’ or 
Egoism. From Ahamkara there springs the * group of 
the Sixteen/ riz., the five senses of perception, the five 
organs of bodily activity, * manas ’ or mind, and the five 
‘ tanmatras ’ or pure and unmixed principles (what 
others call “ qualities — £abda, spar£a, rupa, rasa and 
gandba) which when combined in different proportions 
give rise to Pafica-Mahabhutas, the five ‘ great kinds of 
matter.' 

Here observe: The whole world of empirical reality 
proceeds from Prakrti. Now, whatever be the original 
sense of Prakrti — it may well be root-nature — there is no 
doubt that when the earlier speculations became crystalliz- 
ed in the Samkhya system as sketched in the later chapters 
of the Maha-Bharata and in Samkhya Karikas, Prakrti 
■was understood as the permanent possibility of ' sukha,’ 

' duhkha ’ and ' moha also of ‘ jflana/ ‘ kriya ’ and 
‘jadyn.’ Thus the whole world of experience is an 
outcome of Purusa confounding himself with this per- 
manent possibility of pleasure, pain and dulness, of knowl- 
edge, action and inertness. While the ordinary 
* s idealist.” whether intellectual or spiritual, regards the 
so-called world of reality not as the cause but as the pro- 
duct of the * Idea,’ the Sariikhva regards it as the product 
of Passion, taking the word in its widest sense, that of 
being affected by the permanent possibility and ever- 
changing activity of the empirical world, which in its 
ultimate analysis, consists of sukha. duhkha and moha. 
or jfiann, kriva and jadva. Be it noted that the empirical 
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world is here conceived not as the source of sukhn etc,, 
or the object of j ft an a etc., but as the expression or em- 
bodiment of those very realities which in other systems 
are regarded as its effects. If this is “ adharottaram ” 

(no idealist will admit that it is so), it is no more so than 
in those other systems which are universally recognized as 
“ idealistic ", such as those of Plato, Vasistha. Sankara, 
etc. 

“ Mahat-Tattva ” or the Great Principle of Intelli- 
gence unindividualized, which contains the possibility of 
the nexa evolute, viz., Ahamkara or Egoism, /.#»., the sense 
of personal individuality, and personal individuality 
itself are made the precursors of man’s empirical life 
which consists of the working of his senses and his mind, 
which in their turn demand the world of matter and 
have it. 

Thus, the evolution of the Samkhya system proceeds 
from within to without. It is hardly correct to charac- 
terize such a system as “ realistic.” It may be argued 
against this view, that the Samkhya system is not 
materialistic, yet it is realistic, inasmuch as it posits 
Prakrti not as a creation of Purusa, but as an independent 
reality. This is no doubt true, and it is precisely this 
that gives the Sariikhya doctrine the semblance of Realism. 

But a deeper scrutiny will show that this involves a mis- 
apprehension. We should have felt justified in regard- 
ing the Samkhya as a system of Realism, had its Prakrti 
been connected directly with external reality. But it is -ft 
not so. Here the whole ideal world consisting of Intelli- 
gence, Personality and Mind is interposed between 
Prakrti and the external world, which necessitates the 
conclusion that it is more correctly described as Idealism 
than as Realism. Secondly, the Prakrti, too, is conceived 
not as a permanent possibility of the external world, but 
first and foremost, as that of sukha, duhkha and moha 
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or jfiana, kriya and jadya — which unmistakably marks it 
off as a type, though a unique type, of Idealism. • 


II 


What about the Isfyaya-Vaisesika ? It is no doubt 
realistic, so far as its first three padarthas, Dravya, Guna 
and Karman are concerned. 

But the same can hardly be said, without a certain 
qualification, about the remaining categories, viz., 
Samanya, Vi£e$a and Samavaya. One crucial question 
should suffice to clear up the position : How is it that 
“ Satta ” which must mean existence, real existence and 
nothing else, is predicated of dravya, guna and karman 
.only ? Later Naiyayikas will glibly quote : . . 
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But how do the quotations help? Let us go behind 
the quotations, and try to understand the position. Three 
stages in the history' of Vai&sika thought are here clearly 
discernible. In the first stage, only three categories were 
recognized as objectively real, SamRnyn and Vi&fa being 
regarded as logical categories only. This is evident from 
the fact that what was Samanya with reference to the 
individuals of a group was at the same time understood to 
be Vi^esa with reference to the individuals of a different 
group. Moreover, it is distinctly stated by the author of 
the Vaisesika Sutras that the idea is logical 
that is, to use the nomenclature of Mediawal Etirojjcan 
Philosophy, it |>osscsses “conceptual” ns distinguished 
from “ real ” existence. In the next stage of the 
Nyavn-Va i.*?es i ka school, the" “ conceptual existence ” 
of Samanya and Vi-teja was elevated to the ton 
of “ real ” ecdstence, provided certain conditions were 
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fulfilled. These are summed up, in the case of Samanya, 
in the famous verse etc. It is easy to see how 

these are just those conditions which Samanya must fulfil 
if it is to obtain a place in the world of objective reality. 
Similarly, every Vi&sa is not objectively real, but only 
those which cannot be explained except by assuming that 
the)' possess objective reality. Samanya, similarly, is a 
hypothetical category assumed to explain the peculiar 
relation of Guiia, Kantian, Samanya, Visesa and Avaya- 
vin with their substratum. Similarly, Abhava, too, like 
Samanya, Visesa and Samavaya, does not possess Satta 
or full reality, but only an upadhi. In the third stage of 
the history of the Nyaya-Vaifesikn school, distinction 
between the reality of Dravya, Guna and Kamian, and 
the ideality of Samanya, Visfe?a, etc., is discarded and 
conceptual and hypothetical reality is treated on a par 
with objective and categorical reality, so that all the 
padarthas are regarded as equally real. I he peculiar 
doctrine of ‘ Satta ’ residing in Dravya, Guna and 
Karman, which was at first not a dogma but a thoroughly 
intelligible proposition, is the sole survivor of the original 
partial Idealism, or if you prefer, the more correct 

characterization, Conceptualism. 



THE SITUATION OF HAVANA’S LANKA 
The Late Rm Bahadur Dr. Hiralal, B.A«, D.Litt. .* 

It is a somewhat curious event that Ceylon should 
have been credited with the seat of Riivanft’s capital for 
centuries together, in spite of the clear indications of its 
situation, which the Viilmlki Ramayana and the Puranas 
afford. The point attracted the attention of various 
scholars years ago with the result that they with cogent 
reasons discredited the popular belief so deeply rooted 
and endeavoured to lay the scene of Havana s activities 
in places so far apart as Assam, Maldives and Malaya 
Peninsula. All these have however presented difficul- 
ties, which cannot be easily explained. A new theory, 
however, started about 15 years ago locating Lanka on 
the Amarakantaka peak of the Mekala range of the 
Vindhya mountains in Central India appears to be the 
most natural one and shows that Rama who was banish- 
ed for 14 years to live in jungles spent the whole of that 
time in Chitrakfita and the adjoining Dandaka forests 
without going out of it during the whole period of his 
exile It was in that forest that his wife Sita was ab- 
ducted by Ravaua and it was within its limits that the 
great battle between him and' Rama took place, with the 
help of the leading aboriginal tribes inhabiting that wild 
region. Apparently the latter was divided into several 
Janapadas , a glimpse of which may be obtained from 
the Matsya 1 and Vayu Puranas. Amongst the dwellers 
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of the Vindhya mountains ( ) the men-/ 

tion of the Mekalas ami the Kishkindhakas is very impor-j 
tant in view of the part they: played in t/ife. HamSyana. 
The identification of these Jnnnpadas was never critical- 
ly examined; especially that" of the latter, which 'in fact 
furnished • the key to, the location of Havana’s habitat. - 
The rcue,jvas. taken, not from thePuranas referred to 
above, but from the statement of the Valmlki Ramayana 
itself, whigh Rpo ^Bahadur Sardar ALidhava^Rgo Kibe of 
Tndore was the first to detect. He pointed ..out that 
^pgrlva, .the Lord of Kishkindha, while giving instruc- 
tions to tis.Vanaras to go .in all directions in search of 
Slta after her, .abduction ordered the party going to the 
sopth to look .well jntip the, Narmada, the Godavari, 
Mekhala, Utkala and a host of. other rivers, mountains 
and countries. 2 - . From this the ronclusion was unavoid- 
able that Kishkindha,. the residence of Sugrlva, whence, 
the order was delivered, lay to the north of the NarmadaJ 
The Matsya and Vayu Puranas corroborate, this location, 
in that Kishkindha’ was associated >f with Mekhala or 
Mekala, still going by that name and described in the 
latest Imperial Gazetteer as ‘ a range of hills in the 
Central Provinces and Central India. Tt is the connect- 
ing hill between the great hill system of the Vondhyas 

^ snrKT: WcfT U'i.vJI 

— Matsya Purina, Chapter il3. 

1 These very ^lokas are found in Chapter 4o of Hie Viyu 
Purina (see verges 132 to 1 134) with slight raHntions due l to mis- 
reading of the text. . ■! .' 

nil ifcmt tpii i -** n - 

iimi ~ 

— ViUmiU Itajniyana,' KisHfmThi.Kiindaj Sargo 41. 
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and Satpurns forming respectively the northern and 
southern walls of the Narmada valley. Starting in the 
Ivhairagarli state of the Central Provinces, the range 
runs in a general south-easterly direction for the first 4G 
miles in the British territory and then entering the 
Sohagpur pargana of Rcwah state, terminates 84 miles 
farther at Amarakantaka, one of the most sacred places 
in India, where the source of the Narmada river is situat- 
ed. Unlike the two great ranges which it connects, the 
Mekala forms a broad plateau of 880 square miles in 
extent, mostly forest country inhabited by Gonds.’ 

* Local tradition relates that in the 4th and 5th centuries 
A.D., during the Gupta rule, this plateau was highly 
populated and the Riimayana and the Puranas mention 
the Mekalas as a tribe of the Vindhya range.’ With the 
Mekalas thus identified it is now easy to find out the 
position of Kislikindhii somewhere in the Bilaspur dis- 
trict, as it was .almost contiguous to the former. This 
explodes the popular belief that Kishkindha lay on the 
banks of the Tungabhadra near the famous Vijaya- 
nagara, bordering on the southern-most corner of the 
Nizam’s dominions, some 500 miles away to the south of 
the Narmada. The whole of the Vindhya mountains 
and forests, in fact the whole of the Dandakaranya which 
covered a major part of the present Central Provinces 
was inhabited by aboriginal tribes, chief of whom were 
the Gonds, the Oraons and the Sabaras, of which the last 
find mention even in the Vedic literature. Gonds exceed 
20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone and are closely 
connected with Ravana, to whom they trace their origin. 
In the Census of 1891, when sub-castes were ordered to 
be recorded, several lakhs of Gonds returned themselves 
as Riavana-vam^is and the greatest Gond king who ruled 
about 400 years ago inscribed his name on gold coins as 
“ Sri Sangrama Shah, Paulastya-vam^a,” thus mention- 
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ing prominently his connection with R&varia, as Paul- 
astya-vamsa is an alternative name for Ravana-variila. 
Eaters of offal of almost every kind including kine, 
which they even up to day kill by way of an offering to 
the manes of their dead .and do not hesitate to use cows 
for ploughing, which is extremely repugnant to the 
Hindus, combined with shocking tin cleanliness, as they 
still in certain wild tracts continue to clean with a stone 
without using any water after easing themselves, there is 
nothing to wonder at the Aryans calling Gonds as 
Kakshasas or demons. This was accentuated by their 
personal deformity, which was aggravated by their 
ornaments of horns, which they still use by way of decora- 
tion in the Bastar state on occasions of rejoicings, dances, 
etc. So it is clear that Ravana was the king of these 
Rakshasas, which attendant circumstances confirm. 
For instance, Ravana had his armies stationed in the 
Dandakaranya under Khara and Dushana and even his 
female relative like Surpanakha and Tadaka were found 
wandering in that jungle, whose audacity compelled 
Rama to engage with them. If Ravana had no connec- 
tion with Dandakaranya and lived in Ceylon why should 
the royal ladies and armies hare been found tramping a 
forest like this ? Dandakaranya was not the frontier of 
his kingdom, which, if it was Ceylon according to the 
popular belief, was over 800 miles away from the island 
and there is absolutely no proof that the intervening 
Madras Presidency and Nizam’s dominions were ever 
under his sway. 

The fact that he was called king of Lanka has been 
the source of all the confusion in locating his capital and 
country. Lanka really means a high place, an elevated 
ground and as such an island. It is still found used in 
this sense in the Uriya and Telugu countries. The peak 
of a mountain is as much a lahka as an island in the sea. 
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Therefore there is nothing inappropriate in calling the 
highest peak of the Mckala range, viz., Amarakantaka 
as Lanka, which finds a mention even in aboriginal 
songs . 3 For instance, the Korkus found only in the 
Betul and adjoining Amraoti districts, speaking a 
Mundnri language, sing a song the purport of which 
is : — “ Havana has come from Lanka and is standing on 
the village wrestling ground, ‘ Mothers and sisters ! come 
out and see.’ ‘ We have no proper ornaments and clothes, 
how are we to come out ’ ?” The implication is that 
Havana being their king, they could not appear before 
him without proper dress and ornaments. Had he been 
a foreigner, they would not have cared to observe such 
an etiquette. It is curious that in these tracts an annual 
ceremony called Meghanada, after the name of Havana’s 
son, is still performed and is reminiscent of the cruelties 
of the Crown Prince. “ It consists in swinging a man 
in the air. A high pole is erected and a cross-bar turn- 
ing in a socket is secured to the top of it .. . The Bhumka 
(village priest) is tied to the cross-bar and ropes are secur- 
ed to it and held by the people, who pull the cross-bar 
round five times in a circle in its socket. In former times 
the Bhumka was swung round suspended by a hook fixed 
in his back and the ceremony is supposed to exercise an 
important influence in the direction of securing the 
success of the crops . 4 Many persons who wish to get 
issues or similar other objects undergo a similar ordeal, 
which is now toned down to a mockery and of which the 
underlying idea was the performance of a penance whose 
efficacy increased in proportion of its severity. Hook- 
swinging seems to have originated from Meghanada, 

3 For the actual song and its translation see Linguistic 
Survey of India: Gramophone records of Languages and Dialects 
spoken in the Central Provinces and Berar, supplied bv the 
Central Provinces and Berar Administration, 1920, pp. *24-25. 

4 Bussell’s Betul District Gazetteer, pp. 5C-57. 
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whose name it continues to bear. Close to the Betul 
district where Korkus fo Munda origin (and as such 
predecessors of the Bravidian people like Gonds) live, 
lies the district of Nimar with a sacred place Mandhata 
on the banks of the Narmada, which has been identified 
•with Mahishmatl, the capital of Sahasrarjuna Karta- 
virya, who was a contemporary of Ravana. The 
former had once captured the latter and kept him 
Ixmnd for a considerable period. He finally let him go 
on the intervention of others. This points to quarrels 
which usually arise between neighbouring states and in- 
cidentally indicates the western limit of Havana's king- 
dom. 

Now let us examine the question with reference to 
the wanderings of Rama and their indications. On 
leaving Ayodhya Rama went to Chitrakuta and stayed 
there for some time before entering the Bandaka forest, 
which lay to the south of Chitrakuta. He proceeded 
from one Rishi’s dirama to another Rishi’s, until he 
reached Sutikshna’s hermitage where he stayed for some 
time, as apparently he had a liking for it, in as much as 
he returned to it once more after an absence of several 
years. On leaving it a second time he proceeded to 
Agastya’s dirama, which was only 5 or G Yojanas away. 
There he was shown a suitable place for dwelling at 
Paflchavatl on the Godavari, only about two Yojanas from 
Agastya’s hermitage. Rama’s party built a hut at 
Paflchavatl, from where Slta was later on abducted by 
Ravana. Prom the distances and indications given in 
the Ramayana it is clear that Sutikshna’s dirama lay 
about 30 miles from Chitrakuta and Paflchavatl was 48 
miles further on. Kishkindha was situated 18 miles- 
still further. Thus the distance from Chitrakuta to 
Kishkindha could not have been more than a hundred 
miles. This tallies well with the description given in 
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the Ramayana, that Sita was carried by air route weep- 
ing and throwing out ornaments and clothes which were 
picked up at Kishkindha and shown to Rama, when he 
reached there in search of his w r ife. The one difficulty 
which presents itself in this connection is the absence of 
the Godavari, in the tract where Paflchavatl stood, 18 
miles to the north of Kishkindha. It is this which led 
to its location at Nasik or Parna4ala in the Basfcar state, 
the latter situated just on the bank of the Godavari, 
separating it from the Nizam’s dominions. With this 
location Kishkindha had to be placed at the southern end 
of the Haidarabad state in order to justify the course of 
events, which followed the abduction of Sita as narrated 
in the Ramayana. But this was all unnecessary in view 
of the fact, that there is still a Godavari, 11 miles from 
Chitrakula, which has now lost itself in a well, like the 
Sarasvati which originally flowed up to Allahabad join- 
ing the Ganges and Jamma at the Triveni, but has now 
lost itself in the sands of Rajputana. It is very prob- 
able that the Godavari of Chitrakuta flowed past the 
Paflchavatl or a grove of five banyan trees where Rama 
built his hut and subsequently changed its course and 
accidentally fell into a pit or well. It thus carried its 
waters through some sub-terranean passage to some un- 
known place. Its former channel during the march of 
centuries of course disappeared and the river thus became 
gityta (hidden), which its present name “ Gupta Goda- 
vari ” most appropriately represents. The great Goda- 
vari passing through Nasik and Parnasala is situated 
about 400 miles away from Agastya’s uSrama, which was 
within 10 miles of Paflchavatl. 

Another difficulty which oppresses the minds of the 
diehards is the absence of a Sdgara over which Rama 
built a bridge to reach Lanka. The nearest Sdgara in 
the sense of a sea to the south is the Indian Ocean which 
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necessitated Lanka to be placed on the Ceylon or Simhala 
island, though Varfiha-mihira and others clearly men- 
tion them as two distinct dtlpas. The last designation 
seems to them to further confirm their notion as they 
think a drtpa cannot exist out of the sea. But both 
these ideas are incorrect. A sagara does not necessarily 
mean a sea. It is also applied to any big reservoir of 
water, tank or lake, for instance, the Kirdta-sdgara of 
Malioba, a tank built by Chandcllas, the Lachhamana- 
sdgara of Bilaliri, excavated by a Kaiachari Raja, whose 
name it bears, the Sagara or tank which has given its 
name to a town and district in the northern-most corner 
of the Central Provinces and so on. Amarakantaka 
even at the present day retains a big marsh on its 
southern scarp, while on the northern side there are marks 
of ripples formed on the rocks showing the existence of 
long standing water contact there. Geological investi- 
gations show that formerly a sea existed separating 
Northern India from the southern peninsula, of which 
the Rajputana desert is shown to be a remnant. But 
whether this sea existed or not during Rama’s time there 
can be no doubt about the existence of a large collection 
of water on the northern side of Amarakantaka peak, 
while the southern side, was protected by marshes, etc., 
and the eastern by the sea-like expanse of the Son river 
which rises from the peak it protected. Any of these 
apparently could not be crossed over without the help of 
a bridge. Rama was compelled to build one in order to 
reach Lanka. It is worthy of note that Amarakantaka 
abuts on the Chhattisgarh Division of the Central Pro- 
vinces. The latter is a land of water, full of tanks of 
which, 1400 existed in its former capital. Many have 
disappeared, hut they have left names which are signi- 
ficant, like Mahasamunda (Head-quarters of a tahsil of 
that name in the Raipur district). Nearer to Amara- 
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kantaka than ’Mahasamunda lies the Lavana far g and 
with low lands suggesting its reclamation from water- 
clogged area, which may have been a part of the tradi- 
tional Lavana Sagara, within which Lanka was tradi- 
tionally situated. Again a dm fa in the Indian sense 
did not connote land surrounded on all sides by water, 
for instance, Saka-dvlpa was an inland tract, the Jambu- 
dvlpa was bounded on its north side by a mountain, and 
so on. Dvtfa used for Lanka on the Amarakantaka 
derived as it is from a source meaning anything sur- 
rounded by water on two sides, would thus satisfy the 
susceptibilities of even a scrupulous Sanskritist, though 
it is not necessary to do so, in view of the explanation 
given before. 

Having now explained the main difficulties which 
one has to face at the out-set, and having shown that 
Lanka was really or in the centre of land as 

stated by Varaha-mihira and not in the sea, I will now 
proceed to identify the local tribes that took part in the 
fight between Rama and Havana. These as I have 
indicated before were Rakshasas or Gonds on the one 
side and Oraons and Sabaras on the other, whom Rama 
took into his confidence. The whole country belonged 
to the Gonds, once called Gondwana after them. Their 
number exceeds 20 lakhs in the Central Provinces alone. 
To these must be added those living in the Rewa state in 
which Amarakantaka is situated. The Vanaras are the 
present day Oraons who inhabit the neighbouring Bilas- 
pur district and adjoining states and number about 9 
lakhs. They are apparently the Bandarwas, who were 
described by Sir Richard Jenkins, Resident at the Court 
of the Raja of Nagpur in 1827 A.D., as residing in the 
hilly and woody country near Ratanpur (in the Bilaspur 
district). Says Sir Richard ** They go entirely naked, 
are armed with bows and arrows, never build any huts, 
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or seek other shelter than that afforded by the jungles.” 
Sir Charles Grant in his Gazetteer of the Central Pro- 
vinces 1872 (see p. 308) wrote that “ a sub-division of 
them was addicted to living up the trees and to wander- 
ing about, both men and women, in a state of nature.” 
The renowned anthropologist I?<ai Bahadur Sarat 
Chandra Roy of Ranchi who has written a big mono- 
graph on Oraons also holds the same view that their 
ancestors were the Viinaras of the Ram ay an a. Their 
language shows that they are a Dra vidian people like 
Gonds. But they had a very strong reason to join Rama’s 
forces in view of the fact that Rama had helped their 
chief Sugrlva in getting the Kishkindha throne. Sabaras 
numbering about 0 lakhs belong to the Munda stock -and 
were ascendant before the Dravidians. They were 
apparently ousted by the Gonds and were looking for- 
ward for an opportunity to wreak vengeance on their old 
enemies. This was afforded by Rama’s visit to Dandaka, 
for which they eagerly waited, as is evident from the 
devotion displayed by Sabarl, a woman of their tribe, 
who made preparations to welcome Rama long before he 
reached her place, and received him with a warmth which 
secured for her the high honour of a Bhakta. 

We have seen why the .Oraons were classed as 
monkeys, but it is not known why Sabaras were put down 
as Rikshas or bears, unless it was due to the comparative 
darkness of their colour accompanied with a comparative 
exuberance of hair on their bodies, ft may be noted here 
that horns and tails assigned to the tribal people were not 
totally a myth. They really formed a part of the equip- 
ment of soldiers or warriors, as is still found to be the 
case amongst the Nagfis of Assam. Mr. Hodson’s account 
of the latter will convince any sceptic on these points. 

He writes “ On gala days the costume of a warrior is 
most handsome. The cane helmet which is sometimes 
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covered with tiger or leopard skin bears a brass disc in 
front and thin crescents of buffalo horn tipped with red 
hair are fastened to it in front. I have seen a red and 
yellow painted structure made of thin lath worn on the 
helmet rising at least 2 feet above the peak of the cane 
helmet. This looks like a pair of horns which it may be 
intended to imitate. From the sides hang solid wooden 
discs decorated with red seeds, with the wings of the 
green beetle and with pendants of hair which also fringe 
the helmet at the hack .... The most curious ornament 
on these occasions is the caudal appendage with its curve 
upwards and a long hair fringe of the usual colours . . . 
The “ tail ” serves as a useful purpose, for it has a space 
hollowed out in which pangis (sharpened bamboo spikes) 
are kept by the warriors.” 3 


The Nnga Tribes of Manipur, p. 23. 
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While studying Alnnkara&istra, one often forms 
the impression that the sSfistra is mainly concerned with 
the creation of the parts of a literary composition and 
has only stray and casual remarks to offer regarding the 
unification of these parts into a whole. One gets the 
impression that the critic, whether he be an almikarika 
or a mere commentator, is mainly conscious of the indivi- 
dual stanza, which is the unit of a literary composition. 
The alaiikara&istra, from its beginning till almost the 
present day, has much to say .about the individual stanza. 
It has tried to set up a high standard of beauty for its 
workmanship. To the question : when is a stanza beauti- 
ful ? different answers can be given from the point of view 
of the different schools of alankara^astra. The sounds 
which go to make up a stanza, the meanings of the words 
entering into its composition, the sentiments which it 
evokes in us, the metres in which it can be composed, all 
this has been minutely analysed and definite opinions 
have been expressed as to what is good and what is bad, 
what is beautiful and what is ugly 

But a literary work only begins with the stanza or, 
if it is in prose, with the paragraph. Until the stanzas 
or paragraphs have been knit together into a whole, form- 
ing a Mahakavya or Khandakavya or ICatha or Campu 
or Nataka, as the case may be, the creation of the work 
is not over. It is obvious that unless this unification is 
carried out well, the work will be spoiled. Parts, in 
J63 
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themselves beautiful, cannot form a beautiful whole, un- 
less they are strung together beautifully. It is only 
natural therefore that literary criticism should take up 
the question : when can the unification, the stringing to- 
gether of the parts be said to be beautiful ? It would be 
wrong to say that the alankarasastra, using the word in 
its widest sense, so as to include Natva&istra also, does 
not contain any ideas on the subject. It would be strange 
indeed if it did not. It can, however, be maintained 
without fear of contradiction that this question did not 
occupy such a large place in the critical consciousness of. 
our Slankarikas, as that of the creation of the parts. 

Ideas on the subject are, however, found either 
explicitly stated or implied in the rules and remarks 
made by the hlankarikas or commentators. The object 
of this paper is not to put all such ideas together and 
build up a system out of them. All that I wish to do is 
to draw the attention of the reader to one such idea, 
which is sometimes explicitly stated, but much more 
often implied in the practice of the authors and in the 
remarks of critics. I believe that the value of this idea 
for the understanding and appreciation of Sanskrit 
literary works has not yet been sufficiently stressed. 

The question might be stated as follows : The 
history of Sanskrit literature reveals the development of 
different species of literature : Popular Epics, Court 
Epics, Drama, Prose Romance, Historical Romance, 
Rabies, Hymns, etc. All these different varieties of liter- 
ature imply putting together of parts, in other words, 
composition. What is the principle which is considered 
essential or at least important in this art of the unifica- 
tion of the parts, the principle which, if not observed, 
would make the work defective? 

The earliest answer to this question is found in the 
Natya.<astra of Bharata, in the theory of the five Sandhis 
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and their ahgas. The theory is set forth rather elabor- 
ately in Bharata’s work, which the later writers follow. 
Bharata had chiefly, if not exclusively, the drama in 
mind. The details of the theory are not of a very great 
interest. The main principle underlying the whole 
theory is that of unity of action. The hero wants to 
achieve a definite purpose (araihbha) and makes a deter- 
mined effort (prayatna). Success seems, at first, possible 
(praptyaSsa) and then becomes certain (niyatapti) and 
finally the object is attained '(phalagama). Corresponding 
to these five states of mind of the hero, the drama should 
have five divisions or junctures, mukha (opening) ^ prati- 
mukha (progression), garbha (development), vimarsa 
(pause), and nirvahana (conclusion). The drama should 
reflect, in the development of its plot, the stages through 
which the human mind naturally passes in the achieve- 
ment of an object and herein lies the unity of action. 
Everything must be subordinate to the “ denouement ” of 
the drama. Whether the details of this theory relate 
to the essentials of a drama or only to its accidental 
features may be disputed ; but it cannot be denied that the 
main principle is based on truth. 

Though Bharata had only the drama in mind when 
he propounded this principle of unity, it was very soon 
extended to other kinds of literature also. Dhvanyaloka 
III, 10 — 14 enunciate the principles by following which a 
composition taken as a whole (prabandha) can be made 
suggestive of the sentiments (rasa) and no distinction is 
there made between a drama and other kinds of litera- 
ture. One of these principles is the judicious combina- 
tion of the Sandhis and their ahgas, with a view to evoke 
the right kind of sentiment in the minds of readers or 
spectators. 
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Similarly, while defining a Snrgabandha , Yi£vanalha, 
the author of the Sahityadarpana, explicitly extends the 
principle of the Sandhis to this kind of literature. He 
says : — 



tfMsfh n 

Kuntaka also, while discussing prabandhavakratd refers 
to the Si&rpalavadha in connection with the use of the 
Sandhis . 1 

In addition to this main principle of the Sandhis, 
certain dramatic devices, required by theory and used by 
all writers, are also connected with unity of action. I have 
chiefly the Patakdst kanaka of a drama in mind. Bharata 
recognises four varieties of it, all of which are mentioned 
in such a late work as Sahityadarpana . 2 Each one is 
an indication, by means of an ambiguous speech or 
situation, of what is coming. It is recognised that such 
a device can be made use of at any stage in the develop- 
ment of a drama. In other words, the theory provides 
that, at different stages in the development of a drama, 
the spectator's interest must be aroused and kept alive 
by giving him an indication of what is coming. Some- 
times this is done by an equivocal speech. Words having 
more than one meaning are used, one meaning being 
applicable to the context and the other giving an indica- 
tion of what is coming. When, in VenTsamhara II, 
Duryodhana is told that the fierce (bhlma) wind has 
broken his standard, it is an indication of the breaking 
of his thigh by Bhlma. When in Act III of the 
Sakuntala, Priynrnvada tells the female Cnkravaka to bid 
farewell to her spouse, it is an indication of the coming 
separation of the king and Sakuntala. Sometimes it is 


* Vakroktijirita, p. 233 (Calcutta Oriental Series No. 8). 
- Hharata-N3tya'a«tra, XXT, 31 — 3 "> (Jtpijarri Edition). 
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an ambiguous situation that foreshadows the future. 
When in Ratnavali, Act III, the king hastens to save 
Vasavadatta, as he thinks, from committing suicide and 
finds, to his joy and surprise, tha£ he has saved none other 
than Sagarika, it is an indication of the coming anger of 
the queen. 3 

But Patakasthanaka, with its varieties, is not the 
only device recognised by theory for giving indications to 
the spectator of what is coming. There is the Aukamukha 
or anticipatory scene in which, at the close of one act, a 
character alludes to the subject of the following act. At 
the end of Act II of the Mahavlracarita, Sumantra 
announces the arrival of Vasistha, ViSvamitra and 
Parasurama and these three open Act III. Still more 
indicative of this desire to foreshadow future events is 
the practice of mentioning the important characters or 
the subject-matter of the drama in the opening verse or 
mahqala-iloka often by means of a play on words. The 
definition of Nandi as 

often quoted in commentaries, refers to this characteristic 
of the opening verse. Practically all the plays attributed 
to Bhasa mention the names of the characters in the 
opening verse, of course, with the help of a play on words. 
Even in the straightforward opening verse of the 
Uttnraramacarita, the commentator Ghnna^yama sees a 
reference to Sitii and Rama, the main characters of the 
drama, in the words kald and at man. 

It is not merely in a drama that theory provides 
devices for the indication of coming events. Visvanatha 
mentions this point in his definitions of Sargabandha and 
Akhyfiyikfi. In his definition of Sargabandha he says : — 
trtfwUFt ^K*rrcr: \ 

Sdh it yadarpana , p. 208 {Cal. ed.) 

9 Itasamavnsudhnkora (TriTandram Sanskrit Series) III 
p. 211. 
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•This is often the actual practice of the poets. Similarly, 
while defining Akhyayika, he says : — 

Sahityadarpana, p. 210 (Cat. ed.) 
In the Har^acarita, the well-known Akhyayika. of Bana, 
this is actually done. At the beginning of each ucchdsa, 
there are some verses which give an indication of what is 
coming. 

So far we have been considering the devices provided 
by the theory itself for the foreshadowing of coming 
events in the course of the development of a literary work. 
But when we study the works themselves, we find that 
authors have not contented themselves with merely observ- 
ing these devices provided by theory, nor do commentators 
think they have done their duty when they have pointed 
out such formal respect for theory on the part of writers. 
There seems to have been a strong tendency on the part of 
writers not to limit themselves in this matter. They 
seem to have cultivated the art of indicating coming events 
even when demands of theory or the exigencies of plot 
development did not require it. Commentators also point 
out such indications, even where we least expect to find 
them. We may not always be able to agree with them 
when they credit the authors with a desire to foreshadow 
coming events in particular passages; but their very 
eagerness to see such indications and to point them out 
with evident approval and appreciation is significant to 
us. It is a proof that they consider it a point of beauty 
in the art of developing a plot or of telling a story. And 
if we do not nltcays agree with the commentators, we have 
to agree with them sometimes. A few examples will make 
our point clear. 

Act I of the Uttararanmcarita ends in the banish- 
ment of Situ, after Rama has heard from Durmukba the 
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scandal about her in the country. But long before the 
arrival of Durmukha, the poet gives an indication of 
what is coming. The very first verse which Rama utters 
in Act I is as follows : — 



This verse, which is an explanation of the absence of 
Janaka and others and of their departure from Ayodhya, 
is also supposed to contain an apology for Rama’s banish- 
ment of Sita. It is supposed to suggest that in abandon- 
ing Sita, Rama was obeying the call of duty which had 
to be obeyed. If it be said that the allusion here to the 
coming banishment of Sita is rather farfetched, the same 
cannot be said about the next sentence uttered by Sita 

Not much subtlety is required to see that this sentence 
foreshadows the coming abandonment of Sita. Nor have 
the commentators failed to point this out. Narayana says 
in his Bhavarthadlpika ^ 

Though he points out that there is here an indication of 
what is coming, be does not attempt to bring it under 
P at ufctlst 'kanaka. 

As another illustration of this principle from the 
same drama might be taken the last remark of the Nat a 
in the Prastarana jnbrT finrresfcr I In the 

context where it is found, it cannot be an open reference 
to incidents in the development of the drama, but there 
can be no doubt that the poet had in mind the part which 
ValmTki, the Rsi, and the goddesses, PrthivI and Bhagl- 
rathl are going to play in bringing together Rfuna and 
Sita at the end of the drama. 

We may now take a few examples from the Snkuntala 
of Kfilidasa It is not possible to assert positively whether 
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Kalidasa was familiar with the theory of Dhvani, as it is 
propounded in the Dhvanyaloka and later works. One 
thing is, however, certain : Kalidasa’s verses have, as a 
matter of fact, a remarkable power of suggestion. Even 
if we cannot follow some commentators in seeing all kinds 
of suggested meanings in some passages of the Sakuntala, 
it would be a mistake not to recognise that for a full 
understanding of Kalidasa, it is necessary to peep behind 
the explicit meaning of words. When we do so, we iind 
that the suggested meaning is often in the nature of an 
anticipation of coming events. That the power of 
suggestion of words can be used for foreshadowing coming 
events is well recognised in the definition and illustrations 
of Patdkasthanaka but when Kalidasa uses suggestion, 
he not only goes beyond the needs of theory, he is also very 
subtle. Let us take a few examples. There are five 
verses in the Prastavana of Sakuntala, including the 
Nandl-^loka. The first one Tjfe: etc., has been explain- 
ed not merely as a prayer and benediction, but also 
as containing a reference to the principal events and 
characters of the drama. One commentator* writes : — 
V AA I d’4T 

sr'ra fut » i <rar 
•Tropin ^rourafd h R m kNrwd^- 

srsrr^rt *T*3jRramrraTf^F drat ^r 

\ ^ vrajvcR- 

ddL ^T^TrTT^tirac^T diRm i Rural 

<dl d^dTTd flWl *ll**J^f UVI '~-i I ttnITd 4«<!--{2 I Zf 3 

nrarr. sfir m<^{, ^,uTM:>iNnt^rf 

^ i granmr: nra^r iruran: ra jtctt 

fcran snr *7m i h *ran: ra fhvi ftwr* 

4 K. Itaum Pi«haroti, author of SararthndlpiLu on Saktin* 
tala (Mftnpolodajam Prrvt, TricJiur — Cochin). 
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far <u-tw snsq ^n^«rrf?Ri: *nr tot- 

^fyrfvnTfl^ i qTrnffcqif^^TT I srt: 

aiw: to: ^^tptt: ) agfa: sf^rf^fa: 

5N5T sfteifercr ggngg; 

^Tf^T feq<rfW 5T% 1 

I find it difficult to agree with the commentator that 
Kalidasa meant to convey all this; but, as I pointed out 
above, that does not really matter as far as the point I 
want to establish is concerned. What is significant is 
that critics and commentators expect the poet to use the 
power of suggestion of words to foreshadow coming 
events. It was considered an essential principle in the 
art of writing, in the art of unifying the different parts 
of a literary composition. 

The second verse is : =jtt qRdfirt<t etc. The first 
meaning is quite obvious : the poet expresses the hope that 
the spectators would appreciate his work. The same 
commentator, however, adds: TOTfq fq^t jpfrit 

^ I Here again, I am not able 

to follow the commentator, but his remarks only confirm 
the point which I am trying to make. He assumes in the 
poet a constant desire to anticipate the future. 

The next verse is : etc. The avow- 

ed purpose of this verse is to describe the summer 
season. After explaining it in that sense, the commentator 
adds : f% ^ snH<!Hta*it7 

^ d « 4 1 i iptw vrqjfcswrswtuw ^irqi^n^srhi^T- 

mfhqr q>To*7PTTS^n?j^qcr i 

This suggested meaning, if it was really intended by 
the author, is a very subtle one and here I am not prepared 
to say that the poet did not intend it. Why not? 

The next verse is : etc. This is also a 

description of summer and here also, the commentator 
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OT^rptc srifan i 

I he final remark of the Sutrndlmrn in the Prastdrand 
is : — 

**ira i F?t^t mi m 

etc. The commentator remarks ;— ?T*F?T?nrWtt$ 

'T^rr^faTSp-m ^rfa ^wttti: i 

It is not merely in the Prastdrand , i.e., at the begin- 
ning of a drama, that this takes place. It goes on right 
through the work. 

We are now in a jmsition to give an answer to the 
question which l raised at the beginning of this paper: 
What is the principle which is considered essential or, 
at least, important in this art of the unification of the 
parts, the principle which, if not oljserved, would make, 
the work defective 1 The answer is: The parts must be 
so unified that, at every stage the poet gives the reader 
an idea of what is coining. The development of the story 
must l>c a progressive unfolding of what is already latent 
m the earlier stages. The opening must contain the 
climax and the * denouement .’ The later stage must he 
present in the earlier stage. The effect must be present 
in the cause. Tin’s is not stated as a principle in so many 
words in the Sustra, hut seems to lie implied in the 
creative activity of the authors and the critical activity of 
the iilarikarikas and the commentators. Will it be 
improper to give this principle the name: ^Esthetic 
“ Satkaryavada ” ? 



SOME URDU LYRICS OE TODAY 


Amaranatha Jha, M.A. 

Professor of English , Allahabad University . 

Urdu poetry has had a curiously chequered career. In 
many ways its progress reminds one of the stages through 
which English poetry had passed. It is of course possible 
to push parallelism too far; but does not Wali represent 
Chaucer, and does not Meer correspond to the free and 
generous Elizabethans ? Glialib may be said to stand for 
Milton, and the Augustan poets bear a resemblance to the 
mechanical, correct .and formal school of Atish and 
Nasikh. Mainly as a revolt against convention a school 
of Urdu poets grew up, who sought inspiration from 
nature and familiar matter of today. Simplicity was 
their Keynote, and the ideal that they set before them- 
selves was that of plain language, unadorned verse, 
contact with reality, absence of hyperbole, and freedom 
from the shackles of artificial rules. The only law is that 
which is capable of universal and eternal application — 
that which directly moves the heart and worthily animates 
it is good poetry. This law was recognised by^the poets 
of Urdu once they had discovered the futility and danger 
and corroding influence of rules and conventions. Critics 
averred that a change was inevitable — according to the 
old scholars, a change for the worse. Gone was the glory 
of Urdu poetry, they said. The charm, the melody, the 
symbolism of poetry was all disappearing, and it would 
Ije hold, bare and base. It liad fallen from its high state. 

If by this kind of observation they implied that 
traditional Urdu poetry was to be written no more, their 
fears were groundless. Change of form was inevitable, 
was a sign of advance. But there are not wanting, today, 
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poets who in essentials belong to the old guard, and 
preserve its continuity. Even while Akbar was busy 
harnessing English and Hindi words into the service of 
Urdu, and modernising in many ways the outlook of the 
Urdu-reading public, he did not altogether discard the 
traditional methods, but used them when he found them 
most serviceable. He could write a verse like: 

Jj-aY yJ ‘tE l?vY y^ 

^ »)' */ *» »; 

or like : 

Luo £* |j| *UJ 1X4^ 

|X" 4= t*Y *v 

Then there were the lyrists — Chakbast, Hasrat, Iqbal, 
two of them still happily in the land of the living. I 
attempt in this paper to translate a few Urdu verses to 
demonstrate that the lyric fervour has not abated and 
pure poetry continues to be written. I have selected 
them from the published works of some poets, the name 
of one of whom will be familiar to my father as that of 
an old friend and colleague of his, now, alas, gathered to 
his fathers. I make no attempt to include all the leading 
poets of today, nor do I claim that those mentioned in the 
following lines are all stars of the first magnitude, judged 
by their work as a whole. But that at their best they 
have the accent of authentic poetry cannot be disputed. 

Nasiri 

J3 dy& a'-iyiS r 5 ‘-’I H Lr s ' ii 5 cr*' 

O yO j5\ L~ j| {S' 8* LA” 

Little did I anticipate how effective my sighs were to 
become. You have already started being kind to all and 
sundry* 

"t yf ^ ?=*■ 

Ai/ A y' 
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AVIiiit the moth and the candle say to each other the whole 
night long, that your lover keeps muttering to himself. 

d O** ^ 0^ ss ‘ 2i *l # <2 J.> ^B \yx jCiSXe 

I have tested again and again; it’s my own heart troubles 
me, none else. 

£Z c cVaS ^S* xj lyj tL y' 

</ V' is^ r 5 «**** 

You took no notice of me, and so I was freed from the 
prison-house of life. Your cruelty proved in truth a 
blessing, and your indifference makes me grateful. 

yB C)jLa* yf LuO 

q-I *y.o J*> 

Let the world enjoy the panorama of beauty and loveli- 
ness. For me a generous heart is worth all the beauty of 
the world. 

is** o* 2 * ud ** ^ 4?* 

Tlic idols exercise a novel sort of divine right — they are 
cruel to their worshippers. 

*-•0 xT U jB py». cS L>* >d-> ASVi 
e© ^a^j ioai xj 

You are the ultimate goal. Temple and tavern are 
different pathways leading to the journey's end. 

JS JAj , i}S !jj-J ^ c ^. 

(B yjjs3 ^ ^ 

Flowers and nightingales departing left behind in the 
garden a heap of leaves and feathers. 

O+if Ji* ^ 

t-^2 x.> wxl L jS" x.X*su* Ij lys 
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Oh, yoc that stroll .along the river bank, do you ever 
remember mo? Do you ever see a straggling wave break- 
ing against the bank? 

vi^i Uj; 1 - 3 o** <5 

^su <£ jX vC ‘ liys Li £ Jo* Jo* 

How wonderful is a sight of the stars during the night of 
separation ? The}' burn themselves to death, they die 
many a time ere the approach of dawn. 

J1& \Jpji JjO J*ii* oU<^J 

ly= I/4J J J V5 5 ^ ^ c 

Tlie rains arc over, the clouds have burst — a full heart 
has cried itself out. 

A* u-V cH** 8 ’ l f 

After death I saw the light. Life was perhaps another 
name for the night of dark separation. 

L$3 pUsvil K ,£ 

tfj J*U % |i>j> £\ 

Under cover of death was hidden the goal of life : dark- 
ness for a while and then the name of God. 

CK® iS^' < L^ S •s^' 

/ r® Ua±* d^-Uf ^ o*° r* 3 s ? l5V 

The glance is sidelong, and then the glance is low. This 
dart alone can hit even when it is not straight. 

*\ ys*>J Ui2- fJ_ |>L A. t^yS" sj 

ij-v' fr^ y*' f 3 

Ask me not, my friends, who has wounded me. Come and 
find the answer in my eyes. 

cLlixiJ (j-v* 

^.j 3 i 5;L- cH® ^ LT>® 
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Now he shouted Jor you in the mosque, and again in the 
temple. How wise is he who has turned insane for you ? 

-O 3$ DjO £5 * yJ JV.O 

Ot)Ju »iULe 1 {jL* d L 3^- c 

T had thought the world was a pleasure-ground of beauty. 
May Heaven protect me, Love has changed my world. 

p p ^_p d\£) ltX*> 

^ 

I went to your gates to cry for mercy : I only cried aloud 
for my own lost heart. 

Jigar 

£2 jjLo £ icA-etxS yX.£X^c |^5 »j iic!^ 

^ ^ ^»LS d tf! *2 <5^° 

3 am not frightened, oh preacher, at your account of 
Doomsday; for these eyes have even seen the morning after 
the Day of Judgment. 

5)^ dp dp ** uM* *)p 1^* 

^ O p' p\ Otxo ( ySO JL=» LkS" 1^0 

The groves are distant, my nest is destroyed, and my 
wings are broken; of what avail will my freedom be to 
me? 

£+£ jt£> oh ^ 4j1 ^51 PS yS> 
jAm cyjj LA" UT C L 

I wonder what the moths saw' at dawn; one by one they 
all threw themselves at the feet of the lamp. 

£ ijli-JA <jL>Lo doj 

For a lover wandering near flowers marks the beginning 
of insanity : it is meet that there should be an asylum near 
a flower-garden. 

jui lyO pJO i eS p P <£ zXj 
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You are taking me captive, but depend on my making my' 
cage as pleasant as my nest. 

^ U L ^.Li «J| S y Lj-iS 

If you desire, oh hunter, to listen to my best notes, bring, 
oh bring a twig from my nest and place it near my cage. 

Asqhar 

& l ry^ v-K' 

J}?° ^ *cU ^ jLg.iUs £ dT A.U. /= 

Oh, see the intoxicating effects of the spring ! Each twig 
has a wine-cup in its hands. 

>» yS' £ eL u 

Whencesoever beauty demanded worship my eyes bent 
low in adoration. 

£ {*£a g£p «-OAkJ 

pI.AJi.jjr *j ^jiXAj ^.caV |j.» xj 

How glorious were the messages from the Cup-bearer’s 
eyes. I neither lost nor retained my full senses. 

JLflj oJJ LaS~ xj p.l OpO La> 

pis 3 i£ ,<-0 J.aA.j i5 ^j a; (j-J 

Oh, talk not of the pain of separation and the pleasures 
of union. The glances vouchsafed to me transcend both. 

La- 3 <iL> y£~ X> *>L».J edfyr* <Jlx» 
aiU.il IpX *ili JV af ^ 

Oh spring breeze, destroy not the ashes of the moth. 
Who knows by tomorrow these alone may tell the world 
my story. 

O-^ cr ^ 5 crl uy° ^ 

UV? 13 uLz 074^' 4*^^ *£“ 34 * 
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In my captivity I listen to the happenings in the garden 
as though I had never set my eyes on it. 

SbL-j| ^ yys. <*_JJ jjjP liiw 
£ 1*>I *-o J^o| *£ 4^" 

How intently I listen to the story of life : It is part 
dream, part reality, and part a flourish in the telling. 

Chakbast 

^ Ug£><> J 

/ yP yyi Lii L>* |*l*J 

How enviablo is the destiny of the dewdrop ! — born among 
flowers and facing death in the form of the beauty of the 
morn. 

Majid 

\Sy* O.AJ Ui 

)'7 C ^ cr^ 8 j 

X have an ambition for annihilation even after I am dead. 
How happy would I be if my beloved should put out the 
light on my tomb ! 



the Religious aspect of the sea-voyage 


Bamabhadra Jha, M.A., LL.B, 

Minister of Justice , Altrar State. 

The subject of 1 sea-voyage ' has aroused some contro- 
versy among Sanskrit scholars of India, the orthodox 
section clinging to the popular belief that such voyage 
tends to the loss of caste. The liberal view, however, 
does not place it in the category of sins of such conse- 
quence. It would, therefore, be interesting to examine 
the texts available and see what conclusions are logical. 

Before dealing with the scriptures that have a direct 
bearing on the subject a critic would naturally ask him- 
self if sea-voyage was undertaken in ancient times. The 
first thing that occurs to him is the following stanza from 
the BaghuvamSa which certainly derives its authority 
from the Puranas : — 

II 

It is clear from the above that the well-known 
Kartavirya established sacrificial posts in eighteen islands 
and it would indeed be wrong to say that he got this done 
through his employees not necessarily belonging to high 
castes, because the function of fixing such posts devolves 
on the Yajamana (the performer of the sacrifice) himself 
and cannot be delegated. The epithet 

is significant of the fact that the act of fixing 
such posts was performed by none other than himself. 
We know that an island is surrounded on all sides by 
water and it could not, therefore, have been possible to 
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land in any island without crossing the sea not to speak 
of going from island to island. 

This in itself may not be fully convincing for the 
reason that it leaves room for supposing that Kartavlrya 
might have got there by air route, but the following stanza 
from such a reliable authority as the Veda itself cannot 
fail to establish beyond doubt that sea-voyage was under- 
taken by the high caste people : — 

^ TO W£T: t 



qR ipji 

3UW $ ^5? I 

simfbri qrqqraffcrqftr** ii^ii 
(qrreftm) 


There was a certain Riijarshi (Royal Sage) named 
Tugra. When he was greatly disturbed by his enemies 
residing in other islands he sent his son Bhujyti in a boat 
with his army to conquer them. The boat, however, 
capsized on account of storm in the midst of the sea. 
Bhujyu then readily prayed to the two Alvins. They 
were pleased and took Bhujyu in their own boats to his 
father in three days. Does it not mean that Bhujyu 
undertook sea-voyage? 

Here are yet other stanzas from the Veda : — 

5&T qiq q tpqq; | 

qrr4 q?qf ^ ll?H 

sitaR nm: qpg ipji 

The above lays down in unambiguous terms that the 
sage Vasistha himself crossed the sea. 
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The Mahiiblmratii abounds in references to the 
Pfindavas* visiting islands, while the Rfijataranginl 
mentions that the king Jayfiplda undertook sea-voyage : — 

ter Mtejtesvft i 
wi <t \t firfiniRT^ f%ws?TT?ij firm: II 

It would be interesting to observe that the instances 
quoted above appertain to all the four ages from Krita 
Yuga down to Kali Yuga. There is at the same time 
absolutely no mention made by any one of these persons 
having fallen from caste, or having had to undergo 
expiation. This being so, it cannot but be admitted that 
sea-voyage was undertaken in all times. In other words, 
it was warranted by tradition and was an approved 
practice. Nor is it necessary to emphasise that such 
practice (saddchdra) has been enumerated to be one of the 
sources of Dharma. 

It remains for us now to consider the import of texts 
which, as has been mentioned in the beginning, are direct- 
ly related to the subject, but which being misinterpreted 
have caused a wide-spread misunderstanding. These 
are : — 



stresreuTSTJnmiT IPU 

11311 

uvii 

The clear meaning is that the acts enumerated — and 
sea-voyage is one of them — have ceased to be treated in 
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Kali Yuga ns religious performances. That this is the 
right interpretation can he easily grasped in the light of 
the following : — 


ugsdgro* if?u 

r m\ 


This means that one who has committed the sin of 
brahmahatyu (Brahmanical homicide) should undertake 
to go to sea by way of atonement. If so, it is not difficult 
to understand that sea-voyage which was supposed to wipe 
off the heinous sin of Brahmanical homicide in other ages 
has been denounced as an act of expiation in this Kali 
Yuga. But for this the word MUR in the last line 
(vide etc.,) would lose its significance. 

So the text etc., does not mean simply 

that sea-voyage is forbidden, but that it is forbidden to 
be held as a prescribed remedy. 

It will not only be far from truth but seriously mis- 
leading to take this text to mean that sea-voyage has been 
condemned as a general rule. If an act prescribed under 
special circumstances has been prohibited under other 
peculiar conditions, surely it does not mean that general 
prohibition of the act does follow. For that inference 
will be most illogical and verily against all rules of 
interpretation. This is why Nandanacharya, the learned 
commentator on Manusmriti, explains ft in the following 
terms : — 

“ Sea-voyage should not be practised ‘ by 
way of religious performance.’ ” 

This is further corroborated by the following text of 
Aditya Purana: — 

fjwA g sfcng: n?i| 
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j j trs s ’ y r^ =k?Kr> ^snstfii: i 
fa q ffon fa g$: n 

Here again the sea-voyage mentioned has been 
specified to be one undertaken as an atonement for sin. 

(2) Let us now pass to another prohibitive text : — 
^"(1 ^ bfijRj: ^d'SK^: I 

n?n 

^TITf l 

^ 5^^^% IRII 

wfofosfatijt ^ *«r vc^ri : srgsnT: I 

to^trk qfb<TT& sRhfimT: !Rii 


The above in the first place enumerates what people 
ought not to be invited to the Sraddha (offer of oblations 
to the Manes). And then again the expression 
which grammatically has been formed by the suffix fhjfa 
means one who goes to sea very often, that is to say, by 
profession and as it occurs along with and 

(bard and oil-man) it is obvious that in this 

text cannot but mean one who is a sea-man by profession, 
say a sailor or a pearl-fisher and so forth. So this text 
again has a restricted meaning and cannot be quoted as 
an authority for prohibiting sea- voyage in general. 

(3) "We may now examine yet another text which is 
still more direct, e.g.. 




h T rr^ — - 
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The meaning Is obvious. Parana ra enjoins punah - 
sarhskara (repetition of the sacramental ceremonies) to a 
Brahman by way of expiation, while Baudhayana Jays 
down certain other penances' to be observed for three years 
for wiping oil the sin of sea-voyage. The inference is 
apparent that sea-voyage is a sin and must lx? avoided. 
But that is not all. . We haye yet to reconcile the above 
with the other pertinent texts which arc quoted below : — 
TW famcPTfrf i W ill d w ssi) Ti td : | RR ?f^TcmnRu- 

ftm: sngtftJFb' u^RTiTfurlr i 

nf^TC 3RTCRJH; $3?* T 

UR ^ I 

RT5ef*ra: i 

jrtr TTf^wnuT^f^dlRR tufa: ll?ll 

us^nu* utuur uw i 

u&r: irh 

Are not these clear enough to point out that me 
restrictions regarding sea-voyage are confined to the 
Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) alone? 

Apparently, therefore, we have two views, viz., one 
of ParaSara and Baudhayana who point out the sea- 
voyage to be sinful, and the other of Vyasa and Mar j chi 
who have pointed out in unequivocal terms that those 
living in the North would not be contaminated with a 
sin by undertaking the voyage ; and in the act of reconcil- 
ing these statements we are to be guided by the rules of 
interpretation as laid down in the Mlmamsa. 

Prohibition according to the same is six-fold, viz., 

(i) 3T WFW3W (II) nRfasrfeqq- 

(iii) *(»v) ***3Bnri5ifcr 

(v) (v!) ssresimfim, 
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and without going into the details of all these, I may only 
point out that the prohibition of sea-voyage comes under 
the category of ^nt^rrsrraw.. The following may be quot- 
ed as a popular instance of this class of prohibition : 

frrtr qq- 

This means that one reduced to poverty should not give 
alms. Now inspite of the fact that charity has been 
prohibited during indigency no giver of alms during his 
poverty would make himself a sinner by violating this 
rule of conduct in the face of yet another maxim to the 
contrary where it has been said that no alms can stand 
in comparison with a handful of saktu (fried grain 
powdered), m fqsn ^ *KT: ”, which form 

of charity is certainly recommended to* one in the most 
indigent circumstances. So the apparently contradictory 
statements are reconciled if our interpretation of the 
prohibition ^ ^n?r is not literal, but liberal and in 
keeping with the spirit of the other rule etc. 

Similarly, then we have to understand the spirit of 
Para&ira and Baudhayana in conjunction with that of 
Vyasa and Marlchi and arrive at the conclusion that it is 
only the Southerners who have been debarred from under- 
taking the sea-voyage and not the Northerners. This 
will leave no room for doubt if we understand that the 
statements of Vyasa and Marlchi serve only as supple- 
mentary and not as contradictory to those of Parasara 
and Baudhayana. 

The question as to why the residents of Southern 
India alone were debarred from crossing the sea is 
natural enough. But it is not difficult to answer. We 
cannot shut our eyes to the hard fact that the law-givers 
never failed to attach proper importance to the needs of 
time and laid down rules of conduct that were calculated 
to keep the society in peaceful harmony. They knew 
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how to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
particular action and allowed or disallowed the same 
according as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle's daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the Dakshinatyas (residents of Southern India) 
may be quoted as one. There was a time when these 
people with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vindhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose between two evils, viz . , either to marry 
within the prohibited degrees or to die out as a race. The 
law-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dhanna in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the North Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction; and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that in the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freel}’ to East and South Africa and the islands 
Sumatra, Java, etc., that were so close, and with %vhat 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine. The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
by the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder if 
they would have become one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us. The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance. The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave. Their visits, if any, 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond conquering the foes, if any, and returning home. 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
settlement in those lands, and that made all the difference. 

The staunchest believer in Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them. They are on the other hand strictly 
scientific and can always stand unfallacious reasoning. 
What is wanted is earnest application as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not. difficult to find a solution 
which in the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sin and has not been forbidden. 


-Tote . — Tile writer is greatly indebted to Vidyuvachaspali 
Sriman Pandit Madlmsudanji ^ Ojha whose Pratyantaprasthana- 
mimiimsCi has furnished materials for this article. 
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how to weigh the advantages and the disadvantages of a 
particular action and allowed or disallowed the same 
according as it was ultimately beneficial or detrimental. 
Instances are not wanting where they have made sacrifices 
to any extent and the fact that the marrying of a maternal 
uncle’s daughter has been allowed as an approved custom 
among the Dfikshinatyas (residents of Southern India) 
may be quoted as one. There was a time when these 
people with the high and insurmountable barrier of the 
Vindhyas and without the facilities of communication 
had to choose between two evils, viz., either to marry 
within the prohibited degrees or to die out as a race. The 
law-givers, however, saw the danger of the latter and 
came to their rescue by countenancing the matrimonial 
alliance which is certainly not only repugnant but out- 
rageous from the stand-point of Dharma in its general 
aspect. 

It is, therefore, just common sense to conclude that 
unless the residents of Southern India had some risk from 
which the North Indians were free in crossing the seas the 
scriptures could not have made this distinction; and if 
the geographical conditions be not lost sight of one would 
not hesitate in believing that in the absence of restrictions 
imposed the people of Southern India could have emigrat- 
ed very freely to East and South Africa and the islands 
Sumatra, Java, etc., that were so close, and with what 
disastrous results it is not difficult to imagine. The 
temptation to pay frequent visits to these lands inhabited 
by the Mlechchas would have been too strong to resist and 
our people would have by constant association with them 
certainly degenerated spiritually, and what wonder if 
they would have become one with them, and been ultimate- 
ly lost to us. The present day emigration to Africa is a 
concrete instance. The menace to the North Indians on 
the other hand was not so grave. Their visits, if any. 
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would have been short and the object not likely to be 
beyond conquering the foes, if any, and returning home. 
There was no apprehension of their emigration to and 
settlement in those lands, and that made all the difference. 

The staunchest believer in Dharma would not hold 
that the injunctions of the Sastras have got no principles 
underlying them. They are on the other hand strictly 
scientific and can always stand unfallacious reasoning. 
What is wanted is earnest application as also an un- 
prejudiced mind, and it is not, difficult to find a solution 
which in the present case is that sea-voyage in itself is no 
sin and has not been forbidden. 


- . -Yofe.— The Tmter is greatly indebted to Yidyavachaspati 
briwan Pandit 3Iadlrasuda&]x Ojlia whose PratyantaprastMna- 
vumam.ui has furnished materials for this article. 



THE MARRIAGEABLE AGE OF GIRLS IN 
ANCIENT INDIA 

P. V. Kane, M.A., LL.M., 

Advocate, High Court, Bombay. 

The Child Marriage Restraint Act (Act NIX of 
1929), popularly known as the Sarda Act, has excited the 
minds of orthodox Hindus and even of Musalmans. One 
may question the advisability and propriety of bringing 
such a piece of legislation before the composite Legisla- 
tures of our times. The present paper is not concerned 
with that aspect of the opposition to this Act. The 
principal argument of orthodox Hindus is that the Act 
is a serious interference with their time-honoured 
religious practices which arc hallowed by the backing of 
ancient and revealed texts. Dispassionate examination 
of this claim is necessary in the interests of all concerned. 
Every brahmana is supposed to belong to one or other of 
the Sakhas of the four Vedas and the foundations of all 
his religious ceremonies are to be seen in the Srauta and 
Grhya Sutras of his sutra-carana. In the following an 
attempt is made to bring together the passages of the 
grhva and dharnia sutras and of some of the smrtis 
bearing on the age of marriage for girls. 

. All the grhya and dharma sutras prescribe that 
upanayana for a brahmana or ksatriya should be perform- 
ed at a certain definite age (viz., eight and eleven 
respectively) and the maximum age up to which 
upanayana may be performed is also generally prescribed 
' (viz., sixteen and twenty-two respectively). It is a 
remarkable fact that as regards the marriage of women 
no such minimum and maximum limits of age are prescrib- 
ed by the grhya and dharma sutras. Some of them no 
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doubt vaguely say that they (women) should be married 
before puberty and others say that a girl should be married 
while she is * nagnika.' For example, Hiranyake^i-gr. 
I. 19-2 * f One should take as wife a girl of the same caste, 
but of a different gotra, who is continent and a nagnika. 1 ” 
The commentator Matrdatta explains * nagnika * as ‘ one 
who is near puberty ’ (asannartavfi) and also as ‘ one who 
is fit for sexual intercourse.’ The Gobhilagrhya III. 4.6 
says “ a girl that is * nagnika ’ is the best of all ” (as a 
bride). The Grhyasa nigraha which is much later than 
the Gobhilagrhya explains ‘ nagnika * as one who has not 
yet reached puberty. 2 The Manavagrhya I. 7-8 says 
“ One should marry a maiden who had no sexual connec- 
tion with another, who has a brother, who is of the same 
caste and of a different pratara, who is younger than 
himself, who is a nagnika and is very beautiful.” 3 The 
commentator Astavakra gives two explanations as ‘ one 
who has not yet reached the impulses and emotions of 
youth ’ or as ‘ one who looks pretty even without clothes ’ 
(joining the word to trestham). 

There are indications in the ancient grhya-sutTas 
that girls were married generally at the time of puberty 
or after it. The Paraskaragrhya-sutra says “ The 
married pair should (after marriage) not eat ksara * 
(certain cereals like Masa, mudga etc.,) and salt for three 


Matrdatta says ‘JTfsPFmTfrarfrerat |...creuT3^ni% , n!jT?T 
I’ 

2 3 f utaWl fit 






* * Aksara-larantUHnau * has been explained in various ways 
which it is not necessary to set out here. 
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nights, should sleep on the ground (and not on a cot) and 
should not have sexual intercourse for a year, twelve 
nights, six nights, three nights in the last resort." 3 The 
Gobhiiiya-grhya II. 3-15 says “ The two (newly married 
couple) from that day (of marriage) should for three 
nights not partake of kmra and lavana, should be 
continent and should sleep on the ground together." 
Similar prescriptions occur in A^valayana-gr. I. 8-10, 
Apastamba-gr. III. 8-80, Sahkhiiyana-gr. I, 17, 
Manavagrhya I. 1414, Ivuthakagrhya 30 1, Ivhadira-gr. 
I. 4*9. and others. It is worthy of note that the celebrat- 
ed commentator Haradatta on ASvalayana-grhya I. 52 
‘ yat-tu samanarii tad-vaksydmak ’ remarks “ This sutra 
indicates that when there is a conflict between the rules 
that will be declared (by A^valayana) hereafter and the 
practices of the common people, then what will be declar- 
ed by the Acarya (will be the dbarma to be followed). 
For example, in certain countries sexual intercourse is 
begun immediately (after marriage) which is opposed to 
the prescription of brahmacarya for twelve or three nights 
that will be declared (by the Acarya in I. 8-10).” This 
shows that even so late as the times of Haradatta (about 
1200 A.D.) the age of girls in certain countries at the 
time of marriage must have been at least fourteen. The 
same conclusion is forced upon us by the rule about 
observing at least three days’ brahmacarya after 
marriage. 

This is another matter which leads us to the same 
conclusion. In most of the dharmasutras there is a certain 
rite called ccithurthikarma which corresponds to the 
Garbhadhana of other treatises like Yajnavalkya (I. 11). 
This rite was performed after three nights from marriage 
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this {i.c. t after tenth year) she is a rajasvala. If one 
does not give away a maiden when she has reached her 
twelfth year, his pitrs have to drink every month her 
rajas (menstrual discharge). The mother, the father and 
also the eldest brother — these three go to hell on seeing an 
(unmarried) girl reaching the state of a rajasvala. That 
brabmana who deluded by ignorance marries such a girl 
should not be spoken to, should not he admitted to the 
same row at the time of dinner; he becomes the husband 
of a vr§all.” Samvarta (Anandasrama edition, verses 
G5-G6) has the same two verses {viz. Para&ira VH. G and 
8) and proceeds (verse 67) “ Therefore one should give 
away in marriage a girl before she has menses; for the 
marriage of a girl of eight is highly commended.” Yama 
(Jivananda’s edition of smrtis, part I, page 562, verses 
22 — 24) has the same three verses that are found in 
Para^ara VII. 7 — 9. In the Ramayana (Aranyakanda 
47.10-11) the ages of Rama and Slta. are said to have been 
respectively thirteen and six at the time of marriage. 

It will be noticed that the -definition of gaurl in Para^ara 
is different from that of Vaikhanasa-smarta-sutra. 
Further the three smrtis last mentioned make the 
marriage of a girl after puberty an extremely sinful act, 
while earlier writers like Baudhayana were content with 
a light prayascitta even if there was menstruation during 
marriage ceremonies. 

The foregoing brief discussion shows that in the 
times of the early sutras, no marriageable age was fixed, 
that generally marriages took place about the time of 
puberty or after it, that early sages contemplated with 
equanimity the marriage of a girl several months or years 
after puberty and that no blame attached to the parents, 
the girl or husband by reason of a post-puberty marriage. 

It must however be said that even in early times there 
were people who advocated infant marriages as Gautama 
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testifies. Gradually the age of marriage for girls was 
brought down so that marriage of a girl at eight years 
was recommended as the best and marriage after twelve 
became unthinkable and dire consequences awaited those 
who dared to run counter to these dicta. This change in 
the attitude of the sages must have been due to some 
urgent and pressing needs of society at that time. What 
the causes of this change might have been it is beyond the 
the scope of the present paper to investigate. 



NEW THEORIES AS TO BRAHMAN 

Dr. A. B. Keith, M.A., D.C.L., D.Lit., 

Regius Professor of Sanskrit , University of Edinburgh. 

The Rgveda affords to us a very interesting glimpse 
of a highly developed religion, representing no doubt the 
results achieved by intensive cultivation of worship by a 
priesthood. It is inevitable that efforts should be made 
to penetrate beyond the system presented in the Rgveda , 
and to reconstruct the earlier form whence this elaborate 
religion has developed. But the task is one of the 
greatest difficulty. It is far from easy to understand 
precisely what the religion of the Rgveda was, and to 
assert what preceded it becomes a matter of conjecture as 
to whose truth no certainty is possible. It may, however, 
be feared that those who indulge in conjectures are seldom 
willing to admit the insecurity of the systems which they 
put forth, though it might serve as a warning against 
over-confidence that very distinct and inconsistent views 
are put forward with at least equal assurance of certainty. 

I. The position is excellently illustrated by the 
three efforts recently made to determine in the period 
before the Rgveda the nature of the conception Brahman. 
The obscurity of the term is undeniable, and the tempta- 
tion to seek aid in elucidating it from etymology is great. 
But it may be doubted whether it is wholly wise to expect 
enlightenment of value from this source. Professor 
Hertel,* however, has no hesitation in declaring that 
Brahman is to be understood in the light of the Greek 
fhlegma, which in the Iliad xxi. 337 appears to mean 
“ flame,” and is held to be connected with Latin flamma 

1 Indogerm. b' or s eh. xli 18”) ft., Die arisrhe F euerleh re I 
Cf. Keith, Religion and Philosophy of t he Veda, ii, 447 — 9. 
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and fid geo . We are invited to believe that Brahman 
denotes primarily and properly the cosmic fire which 
exists beyond the stone heaven and which Is revealed by 
breaks in that barrier as the sun, moon, constellations, 
and so on. This cosmic fire is present also in the 
microcosm, man, as the Atman, and thus the oldest form 
of religion reached presents us implicitly with the 
identification of which the Upanisads make so much, that 
of Brahman and Atman. The doctrine is also Indo- 
Iranian, for the A testa has the same doctrine of the 
cosmic fire. It is not claimed that the sense “ fire ” is 
living in the Rgceda in its simplest meaning. The sense 
there is that fire which incorporates wisdom and appears 
in the cosmic Brahman as the power of thought, which is 
located in the heart, the seat of thought in the view of 
Indo-Europeans. These ideas Professor Hertel has 
developed at very considerable length, and with vigour of 
denunciation of those who do not know enough of things 
Indian and Iranian and of comparative philology to 
accept his dicta. 

There is, of course, a serious preliminary difficulty, 
the acceptance of the etymology proposed for Brahman. 

It is impossible to ignore the fact that the comparison of 
the terms is far from cogent. If it were correct, it would 
have to be added to the list of those cases in which Indian 
h corresponds unexpectedly to Greek g. It is not surpris- • 
ing that the late Professor Johansson dismissed the 
comparison as the fancy of a dilettante who was not 
master of the principles of linguistic science . 5 It is fair 
to note that Professor Hirt 3 has treated the suggestion as 
worth notice, but it is clear that it has no probative 
power. If Brahman denotes ” fire,” then that must be 

2 Cited by Charpentier, Brahman (1932), p. 13, n. 1. I owe 
Om work to the author’s courtesy. 

3 Jndorjrrm. Gramm, i, 24S. 
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established from other evidence first; then and then only 
would it be worth while considering the validity of the 
proposed connection with phlegma. Unfortunately, when 
the use of Brahman in the JRgveda and later is consider- 
ed, it is absolutely clear that “ fire ” cannot have been the 
root idea of the term. We have to reconstruct the 
meaning of the Rgveda to meet Professor Hertel’s views, 
and the task is useless. The same consideration applies 
to the other terms to which in pursuance of his plan 
Professor Hertel has been compelled to assign meanings 
connected with fire. In the terms yaksa , the Avestan 
cithra , the Indian dhena, Avestan daena, the Indian vasu, 
Avestan vohu, there is no conceivable reason for seeing the 
sense of light or fire. Yaksa, whatever its origin, plainly 
means something like “ wonderful thing,” and Varuna as 
yaksin (Rv. vii. 88-6) is clearly a parallel to Varuna as 
may in “ master of magic.” Dhena presents many 
difficulties, but none are aided by Professor Bertel's views. 
It is quite possible that we must distinguish two words 
dhena, one of which may be the Avestan daena, but I 
much doubt if in Rv. i. 141 1 rtasya dhena anayanta 
sasrutah can mean the “ spirits of righteousness,” that 
is, the righteous who honour the gods and bring them 
offerings. Vasu clearly cannot well be connected with 
vas, “ to shine,” but it is not at all clear that it is really 
akin to vas, “ to dwell,” denoting the wealth that is 
connected with the land as opposed to mobile things. 
That root seems rather to go back to av-es, while vasu 
seems by reason of Gothic insiza to be connected with 
ev-es.* It is impossible to accept Professor Hertel’s claim 
that the root pu is connected with Greek pur, “ lire,” or 
his view that the roots dht and dt have but one meaning 
“ shine.” It is rather unfortunate thus completely to 


■* Cf. WftWe, Y crgleichendex WCrterbuch, ii, 310, 
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have to reject tlic efforts of Professor Hertel to illumine 
the early history of Yedic religion, but there is no 
possibility of doubting that his versions of these and other 
terms will not stand detailed investigation. 

II. There is much less that is revolutionary in the 
contribution of Professor Jarl Charpentier to the 
discussion of the meaning of Brahman. Like his 
predecessor, however, be is convinced of his ability to 
establish his thesis, (hough in this case it is the doctrine 
that Brahman is identic with Avestan hm-wium, and that 
originally it meant nothing more than the bundle of grass 
used by the priests in the ritual. It is suggested 3 that 
there was an Indo-Iranian bhnrzfi-ittnn and bharih-is* 
which are represented in Avestan by banstuan and 
barszis, while the Vedic gives us brahman for barhman, 
and barhis. There is clearly nothing very cogent regard- 
ing this conjecture; all that can be said is that it is not 
impossible that the words brahman and baroman are 
identic. But there is no probability in the suggestion, 
and it is much more likely that there is no connection 
between brahman and barhis, and that the two go back to 
different roots. If the view of the identity of brahman 
and baresman is to be found valid, it must rest not on 
etymological possibilities, but on evidence that the 
supposed sense of Brahman explains satisfactory its 
later uses, and that the explanation is more probable than 
others current. 

It is to Hang* that we owe the suggestion that in the 
identity of Brahman and the Iranian Barsom is to be 
found the solution of the meaning. Brahman thus to him 
meant “ Gewaehs, Spross,” then “ Gedeihen as the 
prosperity of the sacrifice depends on its elements, any 
one of these, and in special the song of praise, may be 


3 Brahman, p. C2. 

e SBBAAV, J868, ii. 80 ff ; Brahma und die Brahmanen (1871). 
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styled Brahman, and that term naturally is accorded the 
meaning of that which lies at the base of all things. This 
development of thought is not by any means easy, and it 
is not surprising that his view has seldom been accepted. 
It has, however, been adopted by Professor Hillebrandt , 7 
who develops the senses of Brahman as follows : the 
bundle of plants used as a spell to secure growth or 
fertility; the magic power which permeates the sacrifice; 
the several kinds of magic, such as formula, recitation, 
or song; and creative power in general, which develops 
into Brahman as creative. The view taken by Professor 
Charpentier is analogous. We are to suppose that at an 
early period priests in India and Iran performed magic 
rites with bundles of plants, etc., accompanying their 
performance with magic formulae; these were the 
Brahman rites, and their performers were the Brahmans. 
As the ceremonial developed, the connection between the 
idea of Brahman and the grass, etc., relaxed, and the 
term came to mean magic rite of any kind, which is the 
sense found primarily in the Rgveda. It may there also 
denote the magic spell or song. It will be seen that in 
this formulation the idea is far more defensible, for it 
operates with real meanings found in the Rgveda. But 
on the other hand there is no proof that the term Brahman 
originally denoted the “ Opferstreu ”; that becomes a 
mere matter of conjecture, and it is open to accept 
another explanation of the way in which Brahman 
develops its meaning. 

It is, therefore, of great importance to see if there is 
in the Rgveda anything to indicate that the sense 
“ Opferstreu ” clung to Brahman, for, if it did not, the 
probability that this was the real sense is very slight. 

~ Festgabe Jacobi, pp. 2G5 ff. At one time lie Belli that 
Brahman was “ das Fluidmn ritueller ZanWrkraft ” : 

Yedische Mythologie (1910), p. 61. 
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The passages adduced in this regard are far from support- 
ing the idea that at one time brahman , veda and barhis 
meant very much the same tiling. In Rv. ii. 18*7 mama 
brahmendra yCthy achu the suggestion that brahman 
might bo the same as barhis is sufficiently disproved by 
the next line jmrutra hi ciharyo babhutha. Clearly 
brahma denotes the prayer of the singer, which is to bring 
to his offering Indra as against the claims of other 
devotees. It is indeed admitted that the sense may be 
41 Zauborlicd,” an admission which is based on the 
conviction 8 that in the Rgreda all sacrifice is magic, all 
prayers are spells. This view of religion is doubtless 
common, but perhaps rather old fashioned. The concep- 
tion that man originally was a magician, whose conversion 
to a sense of dependence on external powers, and therefore 
to religious reverence, was due to proof that magic might 
fail, is rather naive. Magic and religion may be 
inextricably combined in any man’s belief, but there is no 
reason to suppose that either springs from the other, and 
the belief that the priests of the Rgveda were magic 
workers, instigated by craving for Daksinas, is probably a 
wholly one-sided way of looking on their activities. 
There is at present a certain inability among disillusioned 
modern thinkers to envisage the nature of prayer and the 
relation of him who prays to the object of prayer. It 
seems unreal and irrational, and it is tempting to replace 
it by the simple formula of magic, but the tendencj* is due 
to a false and narrow psychology which ignores the higher 
elements in thought. 

Other passages adduced equally lend no aid to the 
theory that Brahman has ever the sense of barhis. In 
Rv. vii. 28-1 we have again the invitation to come to our 
Brahman, followed by the quite decisive words vigre cid 
dht tra rihavanta mart ah, showing that what is meant is 

* Brahman, pp. 83 — 5. 
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prayer, not strew. In Rv. iii. 8*2 the sacrificial post is 
described as brahma ranrftno ajaram sun ram, and it is 
an impossible tour de force to imagine that here the grass 
wound round the post is meant. More interesting is the 
suggestion*' that brahma car it} is to be explained as 
brahotaya saha carati, the reference being to the girdle of 
tnuiija grass, which is the characteristic sign of the 
initiated youth. It is an ingenious, but no doubt unten- 
able, suggestion, for a more plausible sense and construe- ) 
lion can be easily worked out. When in Rv. vii. 35*7 ' 
soma and brahma are combined, it is the most natural 
thing in the world, the one is the material offering, the 
other the prayer. So in Rv. i. 10-4 the combination of 
brahma and yajiiam is not “ spell ” and “ sacrifice,” but 
“ prayer ” and “ sacrifice.” The meaning is seen clearly 
in such a passage as Rv. i. 47-2 Kanrdso rath brahma 
krnrntity ad lira re tes/nh su f fmtiath haram. The sense 
is not “ magic rite,” hut, as haram shows, simply 
“ prayer,” the sound of which is to be heard. When we i 
find brahmand r andamdnah Rv. i. 24-11 the plain sense is / 
“ praise ” including prayer, not " spell.” It is a I 
complete misunderstanding of early thought to ignore the 
fact that prayers can strengthen the gods; when in 
Rv. viii. 02 4 we have a yahi krnamma ta Indra brahmdni 
xardhand . there is no need to suppose that magic rites are 
meant rather than prayers. If Atri (Rv. v. 40-0) frees 
the sun from the darkness of eclipse it may as well be by 
prayer as any spell, and Vasi§tha’s deeds (Rv. vii. 18-4; 
33-3) like those of Vigvamitra (Rv. iii, 53, 12 and 13), in 
favour of his patrons may just as well have been 
accomplished by the efficacy of his prayers as by spells. 
Neither, in the view of modern science, could have any 
effective result, and we have not the slightest reason to 

’ 0 ji. 7G, n. 5. 
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suppose that the Indian mind was devoted to spells, to 
the exclusion of prayer. There were doubtless then as 
now two types of mind, those who believed that the divine 
could be affected by elaborate ritual of magic type, and 
those who upheld the power of supplication not to compel 
but to persuade the divine grace. 

It would serve no purpose to go over all the passages 
adduced; when brahma hr is found, it may well mean 
“ offering prayer ” and not “ performing magic rites,” 
and in many passages the choice of the rendering must 
remain doubtful, for it is not disputed that there is magic 
beside religion in the Rgveda, while in the A tharva-xeda 
we may often render Brahman simply by “ charm.” Nor 
is it doubtful that the Brahmana texts indicate that the 
magic view of religion was prevailing among those 
responsible for these works. But that helps us little to 
determine the earlier sense of Brahman. Dogmatism in 
face of the counter dogmatisms above discussed is unwise, 
but there seems much to be said for the old fashioned idea 
that the essential meaning of Brahman in the Rgveda is 
drawn from the higher side of man’s nature, and that it 
denotes the devotion in man which expresses itself in 
prayer. Brahman then denotes these subjective and 
objective sides of one idea, the feeling and its expression. 
Hence it is easily used for the holy texts, a meaning which 
Dr. Griswold ' 0 and Professor Oldenberg 11 recognise as 
fundamental in the Rgveda. 

From this personal sense, bow are we to pass to the 
cosmic force of the term? 1 * It is natural to base this upon 
the importance of the sacred text or in its lower sense the 
spell; what accomplishes divine grace, or compels the 

10 Brahman : a Study m the History of Indian Philosophy 

a900). 1 J 

“ GX. 191G pp. 7X5 ff. 

12 Keith, Religion, and Philosophy of the Veda, Jj, 441 — 5. 
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gods, can be regarded by the priestly mind as the vital 
element in the world, and becomes the term to express the 
cosmic essence. But it is not improbable that a psycho- 
logical element of the highest importance is also operative. 
It must be remembered that in devotion the experience of 
mystics points unmistakably to the sense of unity with the 
divine, however difficult it is to formulate this conception. 
It is possible, therefore, that the term for devotion should 
come to be applied to that essence with which the devotee 
is united in the devotion, and that Brahman should 
acquire the sense of “ holy power,” which appears to me 
to be very common in the Brnhmanas. That explains also 
simply the employment of the term in these texts for the 
Brahman class. They are the living embodiments of the 
holy power, just as the Ksatriyas embody the K§atra, 
“ ruling power/’ 

Professor Charpentier* 3 is well aware of the difficulty 
of developing from the use of Brahman as “ spell ” the 
cosmic sense. He suggests that there is a transition in 
the use of Brahman occasionally as “ Zauberwesen/' 
But the evidence for such a use is minimal, and far from 
cogent. When we are told in Rv. x, Gl-7 of the incest of 
Prajapati, the text continues stddhyo * janayan brahma 
(leva r ast as patim vratapdm nir ataksan, It is suggested 
that the gods are described as producing a magic being, 
namely the dread Rudra, here described as Vastospati . But 
the point of the verse is lost in this rendering; the word 
ecftdhyo is significant; the gods applied the holy power 
that is within them, and so created Vastospati; whether 
Rudra here be thought of or not, matters little. Similarly 
there can be no reason to suppose that in the assertion 
(TS. v. 4-44) that the krsndjina is the symbol {rupa) of the 
Brahman we have any reference to a “ Zauberwesen.” 


Brahman, pp. 133 — 7. 
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It is plain that the sentence merely means that the black 
antelope skin is a characteristic of the Brahman class, 
the incorporation of the holy power. 

It is easy on this understanding of the term to under- 
stand the term Brahmaearin. It does not denote one who 
practises abstinence or celibacy, meanings which Brahman 
cannot have; it means one who practises holiness, one 
who busies himself aboufthe holy power, or who walks in 
.the path of holiness. Whether the compound is to he 
resolved brahma or brahmnna carati matters nothing to 
the sense. What is practically impossible is to suppose 
that this obviously far from early term maintains a 
meaning of Brahman which admittedly can be conjured 
only for other instances where the word is used. 

III. Since the views above rejected were expressed 
a still more revolutionary doctrine has been propounded, 
which allows room for acceptance of the doctrine of 
Professor Charpentier. M. Dum6zil devotes a study, 
Flamen-Brahman 14 to establishing the existence of a root 
bhelgh whence ' can be derived brahman, barhis, barha, 

' tail of a peacock,’ updbarhana, * mattress,’ in Latin 
flamen, and in Greek pharmakds, applied to a scapegoat, 
pharmakon, ‘ remedy.’ The root in question would have 
a religious, magic meaning, which he does not undertake 
to determine. Now as regards comparison with flamen 
there is the authority of so good an authority as 
Kretschmer for its possibility. 15 It is, of course, object- 
ed that, if flag-ma gives flamma , then flag-men would 
not be represented by flamen ; on the other hand Vergilian 
manuscripts have the form flammen, which would be in 
order. The comparison with pharmakds, pharmakon, 
assuming that the words are the same — the Ionian poets 

m AnnaJes du Mvsve Guimet, Li '(1933). 

is Ehtleitung, p. 127. Cf. Meillet, Ifi<toire de 7a langue 
lu tine, p. 78. 
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have «i long a in pharmakos, and the Attic short a may be 
due to the analog)' of the neuter — is untenable as a matter 
of strict comparison. M. Dum6zil , ° naturally takes 
refuge in the contention that we have in Indo-European 
unaccountable divergences in words which must be 
ultimately the same as in the word for * liver,’ Sanskrit 
plilia , Greek splen, Latin lieu, Irish selg, Lithuanian 
bluznis, and so on. The difficulty of this argument is 
obvious. Where there is essentially sameness of meaning, 
we may have to accept, despite difficulties, identity of 
origin for words; where there is no immediate sameness 
of meaning and divergence of form, we are not entitled 
to seek to reconstruct sameness of signification on the 
assumption of ultimate identity of the words. 

M. Dum^zil’s effort to find sameness of signification 
rests on a reconstruction of religious beliefs. Fascinated 
by Sir J. Frazer’s evidence in The Golden Bough of the 
connection between the king and vegetation and the death 
of the king to revive life in nature, he stresses the legend 
of Cunahqepa as suggesting the former practice of slaying 
the son of the lung or a substitute. With this he connects 
the accounts of victims treated as kings before sacrifice, 
and so evolves the theory that the Brahmans achieved 
their historical position, as originally the substitutes for 
the royal victim, treated for a time as royal, and thus 
made equivalent in value to the king for sacrificial 
purposes. The actual sacrifice would be performed, to 
judge from the Qunahqepa legend, by other future victims 
of whom there would be a number, since the kingly 
sacrifice is needed to counter famine, epidemic among 
men and beasts, and perhaps periodically to strengthen 
the life of nature. Gradually actual sacrifices cease to 
claim human victims; the Brahman, however, sacra t us et 

10 Op. cit. p. 95. 
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sacrans, the recognised mediator between men and 
supernatural powers, has secured bis position and the 
caste is established. He had already drawn to himself 
concern with other sacrificial rites; he is the living 
aspect of those magic practices which are in some measure 
his equivalent, since they are called Brahman in the 
neuter; both are remedies to secure good. From this ■. 
history we can understand the relation of the Brahmans 
and the Kjsatriyas in Indian history. The former claim, 
the latter concede, pre-eminence, but it is never carried 
into actuality ; this is a reminiscence of the time when the 
real king and the fictive king, the permanent and the 
temporary substitute, coexisted as indispensable to each 
other, but the substance of authority rested with the 
former, while the latter was accorded in theory higher or 
coequal rights. Further, the original character of the 
Brahman explains the position assigned in the texts 17 to 
the Brahman priest in the narrow technical sense at the 
sacrifice. Thereat he neither acts nor speaks, but 
watches its course, prepared to intervene to remedy errors. 
But he obtains half the sacrificial gifts. Does this not 
denote that, unlike the other priests, he is consubstantial 
with the sacrifice which he himself once was ? Moreover, 
in the famous Purusa hymn, Rgteda, x, 90, we have in 
mythical form a reflex of the ancient rite of the slaying 
of the king, transformed into a picture of the creation 
of the universe, and of the Brahman as the highest of the 
castes, from the sacrifice of Purusa, who is none other 
than the Brahman par excellence. 18 

All this is admirably ingenious, but its weakness 
becomes obvious when the foundation on which the 
structure is based is closely scrutinised. What is the 
evidence for the death of a royal victim to revive the life 


17 Keith, op. cit. i, 29G, 297. 

18 Op. cit. pp, 8C — 06, 
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of nature? The Ounah^epa legend says nothing of the 
kind . 10 It is simply absurd ns it stands; the king anxious 
for a son promises to slay him in return. If the story is 
not a priestly imagining, it points rather to the type of 
legend where the death of a son is offered as the price of 
some greater boon. There is not. the slightest trace of 
the idea that the king must periodically be slain or some 
member of his house in lieu. Roliita seeking a substitute, 
of course, falls into the normal pattern of substituted 
victims, and Vartipa’s acceptance of a Brahman as a more 
than worthy equivalent follows immediately from the 
Brahman authorship, without any need to appeal to 
Active kings, of whom Vedic literature has no trace. No 
further evidence is afforded by the treatment in the 
A'ijvamedha of an Atreya as a scapegoat; the suggestion 
that he was originally killed has no support in the texts, 
still less the idea that he was a representative of the king, 
who originally was offered to Varuna, the rite ultimately 
going back to mere slaying of the king as nature magic. 
The Purusamedha 30 is of no value as evidence ; it is clearly 
a hypothetic rite, built by the Sutra makers on the 
Atjvamedha; of an actual offering of Brahmana or 
Ksatriya therein the Brahmanas have no hint. No value 
whatever attaches to the tale of Manu’s proposed sacrifice 
of his wife, found in the Maitrdyanlya Samhitar 1 and 
elsewhere. To deduce from it the view that the king was 
at one time compelled to sacrifice his wife is a mere flight 
of imagination, as is the further suggestion that Indra’s 
action, related in the Kathaka Samhitd 23 in slaying the 
two Brahmans who advised Manu’s evil deed, reflects the 


19 Keith, op. cit. i, 262, 2G3, 282, 283; IHgveda-Brahvianas, 
pp. 61 ff. 

20 Keith, op. cit. i, 347-348. 

81 iv, 8, 1. 

82 ii, 30. 
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offering of Brahmans as substitutes. We certainly do 
not- need this theory to explain the high rank of Brahmans 
or their entertainment by kings which brings the latter 
the profits set out in the Rgveda . 2S The position of the 
Brahman priest at the sacrifice is naturally explained by 
his later introduction into the rites, and his claims for a 
special share of the gifts were no doubt essentially based 
on his magic powers. The sacrifice of Purusa is of much 
disputed origin ; 2< the theory suggested by M. Dum£zil is 
far from being the most probable. 

The effort to find a parallel development through 
which the Roman Tinmen, originally a victim substituted 
for the King, became the fl amen sacrorum popuH Romani 
seems wholly unsuccessful. The endeavour to connect 
him with human sacrifice has to rest on the presence of 
his wife as a spectator at the festival in May when 
scapegoats represented by dummies were hung up and 
finally thrown into the Tiber. 29 The purificatory and 
rain-making character of the rite is plain ; whether it was 
ever connected with human sacrifice is disputed and 
doubtful, but the Flamen has nothing to do with it, and 
it is a Vestal virgin who throws the dummies into the 
stream, the Flamen’s wife naturally attending. The only 
other point adduced is the assertion of Dion Cassius 28 
that in 46 B.C. Caesar sacrificed two soldiers, the 
sacrifices being the Pontifices and the priest of Ares, 
presumably the Flamen of Mars. It suffices to note that 
no other connection between this Flamen and human 
sacrifice is even hinted at, and Caesar’s action, if real and 
not a mere rumour put about by his critics, was plainly 
no proper sacrifice but a wholly abnormal proceeding. 

23 iv, 50, 8. 

24 Keith, op. cit. ii, G19— 21. 

Warde lowler. The Roman Festival*, pp. Ill — -21. 

28 KLIII, 24. 
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Needless to say, activity in sacrificing, had it been proved, 
would not in the least have pointed to the original sacrifice 
of the Flamen himself. 

In the relations of the Rex and the Flamen there is 
nothing whatever to suggest sacrifice of the latter in lieu 
of the former. M. Dumdzil can only find it in the fact 
that the wife of the Flamen offers to Jupiter a rain in 
regia, ‘ in the royal house.’ whence Jullian 57 naturally 
suggests that the sacrifice may originally have belonged 
to the Rex or his wife. This accords excellently with the 
traditional origin 2 " of the Flamen, to share the sacrificial 
burden of the Rex, a fact which explains all those 
privileges which the Flamen shares with the historic Rex 
sacrificulus. 

M. Durndzil’s further efforts to find essential parallels 
between Brahman and Flamen are inconclusive. 
Similarities between ancient priesthoods, Indian, Latin 
or Jewish are numerous, and there are many significant 
distinctions between Brahman and Flamen pointing to 
divergence of ideas. A Brahman does not cease to be 
one, if his wife dies nor does his wife play any part 
similar to that of the wife of the Flamen. The Flamen 
must marry a virgin, a Brahman may marry a woman 
even if she has had ten non-Brahman spouses before . 20 
The Flamen dialis may not spend a night outside the city; 
wherever a learned Brahman is, there is a city. There 
is nothing whatever to prove original identity of the 
Brahman and Flamen. Nor is the case improved by 
referring to barhis and Avestan bailsman, the bundle of 
leaves held by the priest, which is compared with the 
twigs which, tied up, appear in the coiffure, the 


37 Article Flamen in Dareraberg and Saglio’s Dictianmure, 
li, 11C3«. 

39 Dumezil, op. eit. pp. 50, 51. 

39 Atharvaveda, v, 17, 8, 9. 
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characteristic part of the costume of the Flamen and his 
spouse. This remarkable view is supported by evidence 
of a Celtic talc, 30 which relates the healing of the king of 
the Tuatha T)6 Danann by the physician Dian Cecht, who 
supplies a silver hand to replace that lost in battle and 
also slays in anger his son Miach, who had been experi- 
menting with the hand. This, we are to believe, is a 
relic of sacrifice of a substitute necessary to restore the 
vigour of the king. From Miach ’s grave grow herbs of 
all kinds. This, we are assured, helps us to under- 
stand how the vegetation lawman of the Iranians can 
in essence be the same thing as the human Brahman of the 
Indians. The argument is hopelessly farfetched; the 
growth of herbs from the tombs of the dead is world-wide, 
and the link with barhis, the sacrificial strew, is simply 
non-existent. In the Pharmakoi rituals 51 of Athens, 
Kolophon, Abdera, and Marseilles, we have admittedly 
not a trace of connection with former kingship. IVe have 
simply rites of expulsion of evils and vegetation magic. 
Hellenic as opposed to non-Hellenic origin is wholly 
problematic, and we cannot say if the name used is really 
cognate with phdrmakon , or if it is a case of an Asianic 
word altered by folk etymology to accord with the well- 
known phdrmakon. That word itself seems to have 
absolutely nothing to do with Brahman, but to be cognate 
to Lithuanian burin, ‘ to practise magic.’ 35 

The new attempt, therefore, seems to fail as 
completely as those of Professors Hertel and Charpentier 
to throw fresh light. Brahman, whether cognate or not 
with Old Irish brtcht, * spell,* and Old Icelandic bragr. 


30 MacCtilloch, Myth, of All Races, iii, 25—8. 

81 Gilbert Murray, The Rise of the Greek Epic, Appendix A. 
32 Walde, V ergleichemlet Worterbuch, ii, 1G1. Connection 
with tbe root seen in Sanskrit lhar, so that it would denote ‘ what 
the earth bears/ ‘ plant/ is much less plausible. 
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* poetic art ,’ 23 seems naturally to denote prayer and the 
mental attitude which induces prayer. In this sense we 
may find a solution to the question of tho original meaning 
of the divine name, Bphnspati. On tho whole it is 
improbable that he is the “ lord of the high heaven ”; 3 * the 
word seems a late formation, and probably denotes rather 
“ lord of prayer ,” 35 like Brahmanaspati, though conceiv- 
ably in cither case the sense might he “ lord of holy 
power .” 30 In these issues where certainty is impossible, 
the claim to achieve it marks a failure to recognise the 
bounds to our knowledge set by the nature of our 
materials. When these limits to our knowledge are 
passed, for a scholar to feel certainty is legitimate, to 
demand acceptance of that certainty from others is 
unwise. 


33 Oathoff, BB. xxiv, 113 ff. Of. Wnlde, op. cit. ii, 172; 
Cnrnoy, Lcs Indo-Europtens, p. 236. 

31 Charpenticr, Ilrahwan, p. GG. 

35 Cl. Mocdonell, Yeiltc Hauler, p. 81. 'NYnckernnpel, Alttnd. 
Gramm, ii, 240, lms “ ITerr dor Opfcrkrnft.” See Keith op. cit. 
ii. 438. 

33 Hopkins, Ethic* of India, p. 85, holds that Brahman 
primarily denotes power, hut this is on the whole improbable. C’f. 
his Origin and Evolution nf Religion, pp. 308, 309. 
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Prop. Dr. Stkn Iyoxow, 

Eth n ograph isle Museum, Oslo. 

The word medhd is of frequent occurrence, especially 
in Yedic literature, and thero does not seem to he much 
doubt about its meaning. Monicr Williams translates 
‘mental vigour, intelligence, prudence, wisdom’, eliulinating 
tli© rendering ‘vitality, power, vigour’ given as the first one 
by Roth. An examination of the ltigvcda passages where the 
word occurs shows that it is nowhere necessary to adopt 
the latter explanation. 

Medhd was evidently considered an important asset : 
I. 18. U, sddasah pdtim...sanim medhdm uydsiaam T have 
gone to the great Lord for gain and medhd II. 34. 7, (dm no 
data mar uto...san(m... medhdm , ‘give us, 0 Maruts, gain and 
medhd' ; V. 27. 4, dddad red san ini gate diidan medhdm 
TlayatS, * giving gain to him who goes with a hymn, giving 
medhd to the pious’; IX- 32. G, asme dhchi ..sanfm mcdhdm 
util arrival} ‘place with us gain, medhd and fame*. It will be 
seen that the word is often found together with satii and the 
two terms are also found continued in the other texts- In 
IX. 9. 9, sfl/ji ia replaced by gam a&ram and svar is added : 
pdvamdna mrihi irrico gam risvavi rdsi virdvat I srinu mcdhdvi 
sdna svdh ‘O Soma, thou givest great fame, cow and horse, 
possessed of heroes, give medhd , give light’. Here gam 
asvam s with or without sruvafy, looks almost like an explana- 
tion of snm. "Wealth and medhd were consequently associat- 
ed in the pious wishes. 

In several places medhd is connected with designations 
of the hymn or used to denote the hymn itself : I. 165. 14-, d 
yad...asmti(l cahri mdnyrisya medhd , ‘since Manya’s 
medhd has brought us hither’ ; IY. 33. 10, y4 hart 
217 
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medhdyoktha madanla Indrdya cahnth , ‘who, re re! ling- 
in medhd, in hymn, made the two bays for Indra’,* 
Y. 42. 13, pra su inahi susarandya medhaw . glrnm 
bharc , ‘for the great well-protecting one, I bring forward my 
medhd , my song’ ; YII. 104. 6, iyam matth...ytim. vdm 
hdtrd m parihindmi medhdyd , ‘this mental product which I 
emit is an invocation to yon with medhd' : VIII. 52. 9, stolur * 
medhd. asrJcsata , ‘the worshipper’s mcdhds were produced* ; 
IX. 26. 3, tarn, vedhdvi medhdydhyan pdvamdnam ddhi dydvi 
‘tlmt disposer, being purified, that urged with medhd towards 
heaven* ; IX. 65. 16, raja medhabhir ~iyale, ‘the king proceeds 
through medhds ; IX. 307. 25. pdvamdnd nsrl^ata.. . mcdhum 
abhi prayamsi ca, ‘being purified they have been emitted 
towards the medhd and enjoyments.’ 

Finally medhd is ascribed to fin in VIII. 6. 16, aham Id 
dhl pitas pari medh&m rtasya jagrabha 1 aham surya ivdjani , 
‘as I have received from the father Truth’s medhd , I was 
born like the sun.’ 

It is evident that medhd is a mental force, which 
enables its possessor to handle the hymn and turn it to 
account as a means of acquiring gain and wealth, and that 
it is as valuable as riches themselves. ‘Insight’, ‘wisdom’ 
and especially ‘prudence’ are English equivalents. It is 
apparently an abstract term, but such terms were generally 
conceived as forces with independent existence. And in an 
ancient pastoral society prudence would be highly valued 
and very important. 

This conception is certainly pre-Indian, derived from 
the period when Indians and Iranians had not finally 
separated. For we apparently trace the same word witli a 
similar original meaning on Iranian soil, where it was 
destined to play a great role. It most, so far as I can see, 
be identified with Avestan and Ancient Persian mazddh , 
bnt known from the compound Ahuramazda , the liighestgod, 
malMshta bapdndm, of the ancient Persians* 
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The usual translation of the designation Ahuramazddh 
is ‘the Wise Lord’, mazddh being oxplninod ns a baso ending 
in ahy corresponding to Indian as, and meaning ‘wise 
connected with tho verb mazdd, 'to tnke to heart’, ‘to mind'. 

Such a formation is no doubt possible ; cf. Skt. vedkas, 
Avestan vazdah, ‘leader’, ‘disposer’, lhit tho inflexion of 
tho word in Iranian dialects points in another direction. 

In Avestan we have nom. mazdd <* mazddh, acc. mazdeyn 
dat. mazduiy gon. mazdd. voc. mazdd. They are exactly 
parallel to forms such as nom. - shtd , acc- -shtam, dat. shtai , 
gen. -shta of tho «*baso - shtd , ‘standing’. The natural 
inference is that mazdd is an old «-haso and not an a/j-base. 

In Ancient Persian, it is true, we have the genitive 
mazdaha, which points to an a/i-base. But then the 
Ancient Persian form Auramazda is a Inter development, 
being no more, as in Avestan, two separate words, 
ahura and mazdd , both inflected, and in tho Gdthds more 
frequently arranged in the sequence mazdd ‘ahura, but 
having become a single word* the name of a strongly 
personified god. And the long a of mazddha shows that we 
have not before us an old inherited genitive of an u/i-base. 

Moreover, the word mazdd is also known from another, 
comparatively old, Iranian dialect, where it has been 
developed in quite a different way. In Saka the word 
urmaysda, i.e auramazda , means ‘Sun’, and it forms the 
nom. urmaysde < *auramazddh t but the gen. urmaysddnci 
and the nom. pi. urmaysddna. In otiier words, the base is 
treated as ending in an and not in ah. 

"Within Sanskrit itself we have an exact parallel to this 
double modification of an old d-base. In the word pantha, 
path, we Beem to have a very irregular inflection. In the 
singular we find nom* panthah, acc. panthdm and panthdnam, 
gen. pathas, etc., in the plural nom. panthah, panihasah and ' 
panthdnah, acc. pathah , instr. pathibhih. So far as I can 
see, tho only satisfactory explanation of this state of things 
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is that we have to do with a base panthd, with the corres- 
ponding weak form palki, before vovrch path. Forms such 
as panlkdnatn, panthanah are due to a contamination with 
the inflection of an-bases such a9 adhvan , while panthasah 
owes its existence to the influence of themes ending in as, 
which would coincide with pantha in the nom. sing. 

I think that we mast assume a similar development in 
the case of Iranian mazdu. It is originally an a-base and if it 
is identical with Indian medhd , it must from the beginning 
be a feminine noun, meaning * wisdom \ 1 prudence \ formed 
in the same way as the old word iraddhd, ‘ faith And 
then the Iranian ^-termination must be secondary. 

Tlio necessary inference is that medhd, mazdd , is an 
ancient Aryan term, denoting a mental form which was 
highly valued as an important factor in the Aryan’s life. If 
be was filled with medhd he might hope to succeed in cattle- 
breeding and husbandry, just as ‘ vigour ’ was bis support 
in fights and struggles. 

It is a well-known fact that the ancient Aryans looked 
on such apparently abstract conceptions as universal forces 
and almost as substances, which had their own independent 
existence, and which could be propitiated and utilised by 
human beings. In the Firukta we read : ydea kaca balakplir 
Indraharmaiva tat, 1 wherever there is a mighty deed, that is 
Indra’s work’. Here we still seem to feel the original 
conception of Indra : he is vigour personified. And we 
get the Bame impression from the frequent association of 
Indra’s name with words such aB narya, from the base nar , 
which is still at the present day nsed as a verb meaning ‘ to 
be able \ ‘ to be powerful’ in Parachi 1 . Indra’s name has 
long ago been explained by Professor Jacobi *\ as derived 
from this very base. 

1 Georg Morgenstieme, Indo-Aryan Frontier T. anguages , 
Vol. I. Oslo 19>9, p. 270. 

* Jfnfms Zeitichrift, xxxi, p. 310. 
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In a similar way Vnruna and Mitra are rtasya gopau 
* Truth's herdsmen \ divine personifications of tho notion 
and forces constituting rta. 

It is a priori not unlikely tlint ‘ prndenco ’ was hypos- 
tasized in a similar way. There is, it is true, scarcely any- 
thing in the Kigvcdn which points to such a state of things. 
Med ha is usually spoken of more or less ns a personal asset, 
though VIII. G. 10 connects it with rta. Hut then our gene- 
ral impression of tho conditions prevailing in the period 
represented by tho lligveda is that ‘ vigour ' then played a 
greater role than 1 prudonco’. 

Tho state of things seems to liovo been difTeront in the 
pastoral and agricultural milieu to which Zarathushtra 
belonged. Vigour and physical powor there was, but such 
forces woro more dangerous than beneficent for tho common 
people, whoso chief aim was peaceful husbandry. Their higher 
ideals were apparently better covorod by notions such as 
armaiti , or, more correctly, aramali , 'proper thought,’ vohu 
manah , ‘good mind/ amordtdt, ‘freedom from death*, 
haurvatdt * health otc. And hero inazda , 1 prudence \ 
probably also had its place. 

Similar forces are also sometimes spoken of as semi- 
divine powers in tho Rigveda: aramali (Aveslan drmaiti), 
anumati ‘consent’, aditi ‘infinity’, sraddlid y ‘faith, etc. 
But bala ‘ vigour ’ and similar forces arc much more promi- 
nent to the mind. 

Zarathushtra’s system is in full agreement with the 
state of things wc have assumed for his surroundings. Most 
of his moral and religions conceptions were no doubt taken 
from the prevailing notions of his people. But his system 
bears a strongly personal stamp, and it seems probable that 
his own inspiration prompted him to proclaim mazdd as the 
highest principle, as the Lord Mazda, mazddh ahttro or 
ahuro mazddh . He rejected the worship of the daevas, the 
deified physical forces in life and the. universe, and took his 
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stand on another conception of divinity, •which also belongs 
to the ancient Aryan period, the conception covered by the 
term asura, * lord \ of which the eternal fla * truth and 
established order ’, formed a prominent part. 

It is probable that even in the Aryan period people had 
began to beliere in a single, highest, asura. We may draw 
that inference from a comparison of the asura Yarana, the 
great Samraj, and Aharamazda, the sole god. But we hare 
not the slightest indication to the effect that this great god 
was designated as medhas, mazdah. It seems more probable 
that this combination is due to Zarathnshtra. He singled 
out niazda, ‘ prudence’, among the mental and moral forces 
which were felt to be the sorest assets in daily life, charac- 
terized it as the Lord, and so the god Aburamazda became 
the only one. And this led to Mazda itself being conceived 
as a god, and the masculine nominative termination h was 
added. 

If I am right, we seem to be justified in drawing the 
conclusion from the occurrence of the name Mazdaha in au 
Assyrian inscription of the eighth century B.G» that Zsra- 
thushtra cannot belong to the sixth. 



THE DATE OF TIVARADEVA 


Prof. Y. V. Mirashi, M.A., 

Morris College, Nagpur. 

The date of Tivaradeva has till now remained an 
unsolved problem of ancient Indian history. While 
editing the Kudopali plates of Mahabhavagupta II 
Prof. Kielhorn remarked, “ The Raj im copperplate 
inscription of Maha£iva Tivaradeva undoubtedly belongs 
to about the middle of the eighth century .” 1 This date 
has been accepted by other scholars like Dr. D. R. 
Bhandarkar , 2 Prof. R. D. Banerjee 3 and R. B. 
Dr. Hiralal 4 without further examination. As the date 
of Tivaradeva forms the central pivot on which turn the 
dates of not only the Somavaih^I kings of Kosala 
(Chhattisgarh) and Orissa, but also those of Vishnu- 
kundin, Sarabhapura and Sailodbhava Kings, who were 
connected with him in some way or other, it is necessary 
to examine the question in the light of new evidence that 
has recently become available. 

Prof. Kielhorn assigned the above date to Tivaradeva 
on the evidence of palaeography, language and style . 5 
Only two charters of Tivaradeva have been discovered till 
now — the Raj ini plates edited by Dr. Fleet 6 and the 
Baloda plates edited by Dr. Hultzsch . 7 Both these 


1 Ep. Ind. XV p. 258. 

2 Ep. Ind. XVIII p. 240. 

3 History of Orissa Vol. I pp. 204 and 225. 

4 Ep. Ind. XI p. 185. 

3 Ind. Ant. XVIII p. ISO. 

6 Gupta Inscriptions Xo. SI. 

7 Ep. Ind. VII p. 102. 
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charters are inscribed in box-headed characters which 
closely resemble those of the Vakataka and Sarabhapura 
kings. "When Prof. Kielhorn wrote the relation of 
Vakataka and Gupta kings was not known. He, there- 
fore, accepted Hr. Fleet’s identification of Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta, the maternal grand-father of the 
Vakataka king Pravarasena II, with Devagupta of 
Magadha, the son of Adityasena, mentioned in the Heo 
Barnark inscription 8 and assigned the Dudia plates of 
Pravarasena II to the beginning of the 8th century and 
Balagbat plates of Prithvlshena and the Rajizn plates 
of Tlvaradeva to the second half of the same 
century. 0 

Since then the Poona and Riddhapur plates of 
Prabhavatlgupta have definitely proved that Maharaja- 
dhiraja Devagupta was none other than Chandragupta II. 
The Viikatakas were thus contemporaries of the Early 
Gupta Kings and their records must, therefore, be refer- 
red to the fourth and fifth centuries of the Christian Era. 
As stated above they are inscribed in box-headed 
characters. The plates of Tlvaradeva which are also 
incised in similar characters can no longer be referred to 
the 8th century on palieographic grounds. 

Nor is the evidence of language and style in favour 
of the late date. The charters of Tlvaradeva are, indeed, 
composed in a style of high flourish, full of long 
compounds and puns, 10 but so are those of many kings of 
Valabhl who flourished in the sixth and seventh centuries 

" Gupta Inscription*, Introduction p. 15. 

o Ep. I ml. IX p. 270. 
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A.D. 11 We must, therefore, look elsewhere for a more 
reliable evidence for fixing the date of Tlvaradeva. 

From several inscriptions found at Bhandak and 
Sirpur, we get the following genealogy of the SomavaiiiSl 
Kings of Ivosala (Chhattisgarh) 12 : — 

UDAYANA 

I 

r 1 

Indrnbala Nnmo not preserved. 


( 1 0 ) ( 2 ) ( 3 ) ( 4 ) 

Nannadewi Ij/finadevn Blmvndovn 

t Rnnnkesnri. 


Maha^iva Chandraguptn 

Tlvarndova | 

Hnrslingiipla ni. Vasa^a 

I (daughter of Siirymnrmnn 
King of Alngndhn) 


MahaSivnguptn Rnnakesarin 

BalSrjuna 


From the Sirpur stone inscription of the time of 
Mahasivagupta Balarjuna, we learn that Balarj una’s 
mother Vasata was the daughter of SQryavarman ‘ who 
was born in the spotless family of the Varman Kings 
great on account of their supremacy over Magadha .’ 13 
There is no king of this name in the dynasties of Magadha 


11 Compare for instance (cf^: 

f^TR: 

etc, in the description of Dhnivasena II of ValabhT — -Botnd 
Plates G. E. 310 (=629-630 A. D.). 

12 R. B. Hiralal, List of Inscriptions in C. P. and Berar, 
second Ed. p. 103. 

13 Cf. fWs-% mrorfaqRaicm iftr 

5wfk: gwntRmm. 1 

gert stfspreRf 5^:, 

ifFT II Ep. Ind. Vol. XI, 191, 

P, It 
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except the Maukhari prince Suryavarman whose Haraha 
stone inscription,' incised in the reign of his father 
J^anavarman, is dated (Malava) Samvat 011 (555 A.D.). 
The name of this prince is not known from other records 
of the Maukharis. As Suryavarman is called King in 
Sirpur stone inscription above referred to, he may have 
succeeded his father and ruled for a short time, though 
being a collateral his name is not mentioned in the records 
of his brother or his descendants. Chandragupta, the 
grandfather of Maha^ivagupta Balarjuna was thus a 
contemporary of Suryavarman and flourished probably 
from 550 to 570 A.D. and his elder brother Tivaradeva 
from 530 to 550 A'.D. 

The date thus arrived at for Tivaradeva is corroborat- 
ed by the evidence afforded by the records of Vishnu- 
kundin Kings. After examining all the available 
charters of these kings Mr. Dinesh Chandra Sarcar has 
given the following genealogy 14 : — 

VIKRAMAHENDRA 

I 

Maharaja Govindavurraaa 

I 

Maharaja Mjdhavavarinan 1 
(Years 3~ and 40 ?) 


Devavarman MafichannabhattaraWn (Raja) Vikrnmendrn- 
| varman I 

Al&dhavavurman II (Maharaja) Indravarmnn 

(Year 17 ?) (Year 27) 

I 

Maharaja ViLrmendrnvarman II 
(Year JO) 

Maharaja Madhavavarman I was the most powerful 
King of the dynasty. He is described in his as well as 
his successors’ records ns one who had performed a 
thousand (Agnishtoma) sacrifices and eleven a^vamedhas 

** Indian Ili^toriral Quarterly Yol. IX p. 278. 

* 5 Pulnmtmrti Plate* of Mftdliavnrannan, Journal of Andhra 
Ili*. ]1 m. Soriely Yol. VI p. 20. 
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(Ilorse Sacrifices). He is also described in his plates as 

i-c., one who delighted the hearts of (or sported in 
company of) the best ladies in the mansions of the city of 
Trivara. This expression has not yet been satisfactorily 
explained. Dr. Hultzsch took it to mean that Miidhava- 
varman I lived at Trivaranagara but he could not identify 
the city. It seems clear, however, that Trivaranagara 
means the city of Trivara, i.e. t Tlvaradeva, King of 
Mahakosala. But then what does the above expression 
signify? It cannot mean that Madh avava rm an married 
a lady from the family of Tlvaradeva; for the expression 
refers to a number of ladies in the mansions 

of the city of Trivara whom he delighted. Besides 
Madhavavarman is not known to have married any lady 
from the family of Tlvaradeva. On the other hand 
he is said to have married a Vakataka princess, whose son 
Vikramendravarman is described in his son’s charter as 
one who adorned both the families of the Vishnukundins 
and Vakatakas. We must, therefore, take the expression 
to refer to Madhavavarman’s victory over Tlvaradeva. 
Tlvaradeva was a powerful King. He describes himself 
in his charters as ‘ one who attained 

suzerainty over the whole Kosala country.’ A‘ victory 
over such a great king must be a source of pride to 
Madhavavarman. Hence we find it referred to again and 
again in his inscriptions, much in the same way as 
Pulake^in the Second’s victory over Harsha, the lord 
paramount of North India, is mentioned in the records of 
his descendants. The idea that a victorious king 

10 Ipur Plates of MacUiavavannau, Ep. Inti. XYII p. 234. 

17 in the Cliikkulla Plates, 

Ep. Ind. Vol. IV p. 193. Also cf. in the 

Ramatirtham plates, Ep. Ind. XII p. 133. 
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captivates the hearts of young ladies of the enemy’s city — 
nay even of the enemy’s family — occurs sometimes in 
Sanskrit and Prakrit literature . 18 It would not, there- 
fore, be wrong to suppose that Madhavavarman I van- 
quished Tlvaradeva. In any case, he was his 
contemporary. 

When did this Madhavavarman flourish ? His 
Pulomburu plates 10 record that when he crossed the 
Godavari to conquer the eastern region, he donated the 
village Pulomburu in the Guddavadivishaya to Siva- 
sarman, the son of Damasarman and grandson of Rudra- 
£arman of the Gautama gotra and Taittirlya Sakha on 
the occasion of a lunar eclipse which occurred on the full 
moon day of Phalguna. Again the Pulomburu plates 20 
of the Eastern Chalukya King Jayasimha I, which were 
discovered along with the above plates of Madhava- 
varman, record the grant of the same village to Rudra- 
^arman, the son of Sivasarman and grandson of Dama* 
barman, of the Gotama gotra and Taittirlya Sakha. 
From the details given above it is quite clear that Siva- 
barman, the donee of Madhavavarraan’s plates, was the 
father of Rudra^arman who received the village from 
Jayasimha I. It seems that Rudra&irman, who is called 
‘ purvagraharika ’ (former owner of the donated village) 

It3 jaiekhara’a ViddliasalabhnHjika IT, 8. The Kinp of Murala 
nn* nn opponent of Yuvariijadova I. See mv article in the Annals 
of the Itlinndarkar Institute XI p. 3 GO. Cl. also 

fa r-i fan qfiw«w$*i<h5r I 
««3U3Jr || v. 1 069 Gaudavaho 

(=?fh MGtatfwnvwMi i 

unn^rmT: fi) 

J0 Journal of the Andhra Historical Society VI, p. 17. 

» Up. Ind. XIX p. 23d. 
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lost possession of the village in the troublous times due to 
the invasions of Pulake^in II in the beginning of the 
seventh century A.D. He, therefore, seems to have made 
representations to Jayasimha I some time after peace and 
order had been established in the Kingdom and received 
the Agrahara village again from him. 

If we calculate the interval between the reigns of 
Madhavavarman I and Jayasimha I, we find that a period 
of about sixty years must have elapsed between these two 
rulers. Madhavavarman’s Pulomburu plates are dated in 
the 40th year of his reign. 21 They were, therefore, issued 
towards the close of his reign. He seems to have ruled 
over an extensive empire, for he performed as many as 
eleven asvamedhas. Three of his sons are known from 
inscriptions. 1. Devavarman, 2. Mafichannabhattaraka 22 
and 3. Vikramendravarman. As Madhavavarman had 
a long reign of more than forty years, none of his sons 
seems to have succeeded him. 23 In any case we do not 
know of any plates issued by them. Madhavavarman II, 
the grandson of ^Madhavavarman I, who calls himself the 
lord of Trikuta and Malaya mountains, seems to have held 
possession of the western provinces after the death of 
Madhavavarman I, while another grandson Indravarman 
seems to have succeeded him in the East. His plates are 
dated in the 27th regnal year. He is not likely to have 
reigned much longer for his son Vikramendravarman is 
said to have come to the throne when he was a mere boy. 24 


21 I have accepted the view of Jlr. D. C. Sarkar (I.H.Q. LX 
P. 275). 

22 The name of this prince occurs towards the end of the 
Ipur plates (First Set), Ep. XVII p. 334. None of his 
descendants are known. 

23 It is noteworthy that no royal titles are prefixed to their 
names even in the records of their sons. 
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Vikramendravarman’s plates were issued in his tenth 
regnal year. The reigns of Indravarman and his son thus 
cover a little more than 37 years. As no successor of 
Yikramendravarman is known, he seems to have been 
dethroned by Pulake&n II, who placed his brother 
Kubjavishnuvardhana in charge of the Eastern province. 
He reigned for about 18 years (615 — 633 A.D.). As the 
Pulomburu plates of Jayasimha I referred to above are 
dated in the fourth regnal year, we can calculate the 
interval between the two sets of Pulomburu plates as 
follows : — 

Indravarman ... ... 27 years. 

Vikramendravarman ... 10 years. 

Yishnuvardbana ... 18 years. 

Jayasimha ... ... 5* years. 

60 years. 

As Madhavavarman I, Indravarman and Yikrmendra- 
varman may have continued to reign for some years after 
their respective plates were issued, this figure may have 
to be increased by about ten 3 'ears, i.e., a period of about 
seventy years may have elapsed between these two gifts. 
It appears that Sivasarman was a young man, say 25 to 
30 j’ears of age, when he accompanied Madhavavarman in 
his expedition to the east and received his charter on the 
bank of the Godavari while his son Ilmira barman was 
an old man of fift 3 * or sixty, when he regained the lost 
A graham village from Jayasimha. Yoir Jaya^wiha 
issued his plates in circa C37 A.D. Deducting 70 3 ’ears 
from this we get c. 507 A.D. as the approximate date of 
Madbavnvnrman’s plates. We find that there was a 
lunar eclipse in the month of Phalguna in 505 A.D. This 
may, therefore, lie accepted as the date of Mldhava- 

* Apn-einp with Mr. SomaM-kharu Slmnna T t/ir 

nttm<-riral symbol in •Ta%a*iiii!ia , s J’nlombum plate* a* 5. 
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varman’s plates. As these plates were issued in his 40th 
regnal year, we may accept 525-568 as the probable 
duration of Madhavavarman’s reign. 53 We have fixed 
above 530 to 550 A.D. as the date for Tfvaradeva on the 
evidence of the Sirpur inscription, which we thus find 
corroborated by the date of Madhavavarman, who, as 
described in his charters was a contemporary of 

Tfvaradeva. 

We must next proceed to consider the arguments 
advanced by some scholars to corroborate Kielhorn’s date 
for Tlvara. (1) Rai Bahadur Dr. Hiralal places the 
Sirpur Laxman Temple inscription of Tlvaradeva’s 
brother’s grandson Mahasivagupta Balarjuna in the 
eighth or ninth century A.D.=“ But the characters of the 
inscription are decidedly earlier. R. B. Hiralal himself 
has drawn attention to what he calls the antiquated forms 
of the letters 5, 15, *r, «r, *r, W, t=r. The forms of jt, v, a, 
S ’ if. and 5 show that it must be placed earlier than the 
8th century. They closely resemble the letters in the 
Ganjam plates of the time of Sas'anka (dated 619-620 
A-D.). It would not therefore be wrong to refer it to the 
first half of the 7th century A.D. 

(2) The Sanjan plates of Amoghavarsha I (Saka 
Saihvat 793) mention that Govinda III first encountered 
and defeated Nagabhata and Chandragupta when he 


53 Agreeing with Mr. D. C. Sartor I have identified Madhava 
m ThTom. , u mb ”, ru T f 1 "' 0 ? "■ithMadhavavarman I mentioned 


■n the ChikluUa and Ipur plates (First set) on "the Kround”of 

he iern'-V* ' ll ' s T p, " H ’; r - „■ J - Du,,re '\ il who distinguishes 
neiween them places Jlauliavavarman about -430 A D The 
‘Taclition iu the Sthalamnliatmva of Sri Parvata on which he 
is worthless for historical purposes (Ancient History of the 
TT ;l " P- T3 )- Frahhavatigupta was not tnown as ChandrSrati 
iv ii7 as moreoTer a devotee of Vishnu anil not of Siva. See her 
JticlUhopur plates. If Madhavavarman I owed his throne to a 
' ukataka prince, it must he to narishena (C. 500—5ftn\ Trim 
conquered the Andhra country. The Yakataka princess whom he 
married was probably Horishena s own daughter. 

=* Ep. Ind. SI p. 181. 
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started for digrijaya in the North. 27 Dr. D. R. 
Bbandarkar who has edited these plates has identified 
Nagabhata with the well-known prince of that name in 
the Gurjara Pratihara dynasty, and Chandragupta with 
the brother of TIvaradeva. As the certain dates of 
Govinda III vary from 704 to 814 A.D. he places Tlvara 
the elder brother of Chandragupta in the eighth century s 
A.D. Prof. R. D. Banerjee also has supported this view. 

The identification proposed above is, however, open 
to serious objections. Chandragupta is not mentioned in 
the Sanjan plates as King of Kosala. As he was defeated 
along with N5gabha(.a of Gujerat he was probably a king 
of Central India. Besides, the same plates mention later 
on that Govinda III, after his victories in the North, 
returned to the Narmada and following its bank, acquired 
among others the country of Kosala, which he made his 
servants enjoy. 29 If Chandragupta whom he had already 
defeated had been a king of Kosala, it would have been 
redundant to mention that country again in the descrip- 
tion of his later conquests. 

(3) Many records of Sailodbhava kings mention a 
king named Trirara, with whom Madbava, a SaiJodbhava 
prince allied himself to oust his elder relative Dharmaraja 
alias Miinahhita from the throne. 20 Both of them were 





Ep. Ind. Vol. XVIII, pp- 233 f. 

** CTcT: ffcTTTfiR WZId-ZA’&WM: { 

Ml £ I £ 4 R. ff 

-■* tvR *twtr 

Trmcnru. 1 


'rrm^nfr era gacfr sfFj: [| 

Kondcdda, Nirvina and Puri plates of DliarmnrSja 
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defeated by DImrmariLja. Madhava was, thereafter, 
obliged to spend his last days at the foot of the Vindhya 
mountain, probably in the Kingdom of his ally Trlvara. 
R. D. Banerjee, Chakra varti and others have identified 
this Trlvara with King Tlvaradeva of Chhattisgarh. 
The dates of Sailodbhava Kings are not yet settled. 
Their records arc generally dated in regnal years. The 
only exception so far known for certain, 30 is the Ganjam 
plates of Madhavarfija II, which were issued when the 
year 300 of the Gupta era (i.e., G10-20) was current. 
R. D. Banerjee’s proposed identification of Madhavaraja 
II of the Ganjam plates (619-20 A.D.) with Sainya- 
bhlta II alias Madhavavarman of Buguda plates is 
plausible. 31 Dharmariija alias Manabhlta, the grandson 
of Madhavavarman, who issued the Kondedda and Puri 
plates must therefore be referred to circa 650 — 075 A.D. 


30 Air. Rajaguru reads Saiavat 512 as the date of the Puri 
copper plates of Dharmara-ia and refers it to the Saka Saiiivat 
(J.11.0.11.S. June, 1930). This reading has been questioned by 
R. D. Banerjee (Hist. of Orissa, I p._ 134). The first symbol 
appears to denote 300. In that case this date also would have to 
be referred to the Gupta era. 


31 See the following genealogies 


0 an jam Plates 
tC 19-620 A.D.) 

I 

*r*ra*nsr r 
son 


Kondedda, Nirvina and Puri 
Plates 


(in his famil}’) 
son II (619-620 A. D.) son I 

(in his family) I 

son II alias 

son It alias *T«nHr*T 

son vpfcffi alias (defeated and 
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The Characters of his plates support this conclusion, for 
they closely resemble the Aphsad stone inscription of 
Adityasena which is assigned to the last quarter of the 
seventh century. As seen above Dharmaraja was a 
contemporary of Tlvaradeva of Chhattisgarh. So 
Tlvaradeva also must be placed in the latter half of the 
seventh century. 

This undoubtedly conflicts with the date 535 — 555 
A.D. proposed above for Tlvaradeva on the evidence of 
paleography and historical references, for there is a 
difference of more than 125 years which cannot be satis- 
factorily accounted for. This later Tlvara may have 
been a remote descendant of the earlier Tlvara who was a 
contemporary of Yishnukundin Madhavavarman. We 
know of several instances of such repetition of names in 
the dynasy of Somavamsfl Kings of Kosala and Orissa, 
to which Tlvaradeva belonged. 

The date of Tlvaradeva has also a bearing on those 
of Kings of Sarabhapura, but it would be better to discuss 
their relation in a separate article. 


Tin* diHirulty presented by the palaeography of Ilupuda plates 
to which It. I), Haneriee ha* referred (History of Oris<i I, p. I30j 
is_ not insurmountable. While editing the Ilupuda plates 
KieHiorn lind drawn attention to th*« /art that the plates, on which 
the inscription »* written, originally hore another inscription, the 
letters of which prohahlv were beaten in to male room for the new 
inscription. If *o, the new in«criptioti may have been cnpraved 
on the plates later on, when the oripinal plates were lost or 
destroyed. 



DEOGARH IN MEDIAEVAL TIMES 


(In the light of a poem by Amir Ivlin srau) 

Dr. M. Wahid Mirza, M.A., Ph.D., 

Reader in Arabic, Lucknow University . 

Very few cities in medireval Indian history attract 
our attention so forcibly and so consistently as does the 
fortress-city of Deogarh, or Deogir 1 as the Mohammadan 
historians are fond of calling it. There was, of course, 
the capital of northern India, Delhi, with its kaliedos- 
copic career under successive dynasties and under various 
names, a city that conjured up before the hungry eyes of 
the trans-border hordes visions of palaces and gardens, 
of treasures untold, and of mighty kings reclining on 
gorgeous thrones each one of which cost the tribute of an 
empire. There was, too, the ancient city of Kannauj, 
the seat of ancient Hindu civilisation and grandeur and 
the home of the blue-blooded Brahmins, and several other 
important cities and towns that have figured more or less 
prominently in the history of that period. 

Yet Deogarh has, to my mind, more of romance and 
interest about it than most of those cities. The very fact 
of its being situated so far away from the northern 
political centres and yet attracting successive waves of 
invasion would show the peculiar charm it exercised on 
the minds of kings and princes, and it was this charm 
that in the later part of the so-called Pathan period 
tempted the able, though eccentric, monarch, Mohammad 
Tughlaq, to select it as the seat of his government and to 
try the disastrous experiment of making the whole popula- 


* See p. 238 infra. 
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tion of the three cities of Delhi 2 move to it bag and 
baggage. 

But what was the secret of this peculiar charm? 
Was it the strong and inaccessible site of the city that 
made it a desirable possession for launching raids further 
south, or the rich and precious spoils contained within 
the strong walls of the fortress? Mohammadan historians 
give glowing accounts of the immense wealth that fell 
into the hands of the invaders. Thus ‘Alauddln in his 
first raid on the city is said to have brought back with 
him six hundred ‘ mans ’ a of gold, seven ' mans ’ of 
pearls, two ‘ mans ’ of diamonds, emeralds and rubies, 
a thousand * mans * of silver, countless bundles of silk 
and other rich fabrics and numerous elephants and 
horses. 4 This, even after making due allowance for the 
probable exaggeration on the part of historians fired with 
a zeal to glorify the exploits of the heroes of Islam, is 
sufficient to give an idea of the extreme affluence of the 
Deccan cities and of Deogarh particularly. One could, 
therefore, reasonably surmise that lust of plunder was 
the main attraction that drew the Mohammadan soldiers 
to Deogarh. 

But was that all ? Did the Mohammadnns just want 
to plunder and lay waste the rich country and found no 
more beauty and interest in it than does a dress-maker 
in the brilliant plumage of a bird of paradise or in the 
luxuriant coat of a silver-fox? Did they not, on the 
other hand, feel a genuine admiration for Deogarh and 
wanted to possess and guard it with the sympathetic and 
loving concern of a father rather than with the gluttonous 


- Slrl, Jahiinpanab and DUill. See Hm Battiita’s descrip- 
tion of the city (Defreraery III, p. 14C). 

3 Not 4 maundt*; a * man ’ (Persian weight) was equal to 
S Jhv 

« rirHita: Lucknow (I. 90). BornI fp. 222 ,eq.) 1 86t. 
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greed of a cannibal? When Qutbuddln Mubarak Shah 
named the city after his own name as Qutbabad , 5 surely 
he was not fathering a place that had already been drain- 
ed of all its wealth and despoiled of all its resources. 
When again Mohammad Tughlaq, giving the city the 
happy title of Daulatabad (the Abode of Prosperity), 
adopted it as his capital, he could not have been moved 
to take that step by mere greed of plunder. 

I think, it was more the charm of the fine culture 
and the high grade of economic and' social development of 
Deogarh that captivated the hearts of the Mohammadans, 
and fortunately we have, in the writings of the famous 
poet, Amir Khusrau, ample proof of the great admiration 
and genuine respect that the Mohammadans felt for the 
city. That poet in his voluminous compositions has 
given us very important and first-hand information about 
the political condition of India in his times, and that 
information has been proved to be strikingly accurate. 
Of Deogarh he speaks more than once and as we have 
reasons to believe that he visited the place himself, his 
narrative becomes all the more interesting, and it is the 
purpose especially of this paper to quote some of those 
interesting facts about Deogarh that one does not find in 
other contemporary historians but which serve to shed 

5 Iso historian, strangely enough, has noticed this name. 
But Khusrau says clearly in his poem in praise of Deogarh written 
after the reign of Mubarak Shah (N thiiyat-til-Kamal, Brit. 
Museum Ms. No. 25,807, fol. 459 b. seq.): — 

«&b (5®) 

“obl } vs*il> fb sf 

See also Thomas’ Chronicle of the Pathan Kings, pp, 179-180, 
■where a gold coin of Mubarak Shah's reign is described ; the coin 
struck in 718 H. hears the following legend 
(This coin was struck in the fortress of Qutbabad). Thomas 
supposes Qutbabad to be a part of Delhi, hut it is clear that the 
coin was struck at Deogarh which was a place of mintage in the 
time of Qutbuddln’s predecessors as well ns his successors. 
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more light on the old civilisation of the Deccan than does 
anything else. 

"When in 722 H. TJllugh Khan, later Mohammad 
Tughlaq, led an expedition to the south with the object of 
punishing Rudradeva® of Warrangal who had shown 
signs of refractoriness, he selected Deogarh as the centre 
of his operations. Khusrau seems to have accompanied 
that prince, and Deogarh appears to have captured the 
poet’s fancy. In a panegyric addressed to the prince on 
that occasion he describes its charms at great length, and 
it will not be out of place to give heie translations of 
some of the passages. 

“ Wonderful and auspicious city,” he says, “ the 
queen of the blessed realm which received the name of 
Qutbabad from the * Pivot of the world.’ 7 When infidelity 
prevailed here, people were tormented by demons and 
that is why the ancient Deo* named it * Deoglr.’ 9 Now 
that it has become the ‘ egg ’ of Islam no bird other than 
the phoenix of happy augur can take its birth in it. It 
would be no flattery to call it 4 the garden of Eden * but 
I do not call it that lest it be confused with the paradise 
of Shaddad. 10 The city was surely destined to become a 
paradise under Islamic rule, for why else has it been so 
carefully adorned ? It is, perchance, due to hearing the 
fame of this city that Cairo has dipped her robe in indigo 


B Cnllcd * Luddardeo * Jiy Ixhnsratt and other Molmimnadon 
historians. 

7 Qutb-i-'AInm, i.r., Qutbuddin Mubarak Shut, *ee »upra. 

8 * Dir-i-lttlutn,’ probably Mnhadeo i« mnant. 

0 A curious interpretation of the name.. J)eo or Dir in 
Persian ift a demon anil pie is from I’er«ian * jririftnn,* to seixe. 

10 Mythical lin£ of South Arabia alluded to in the Koran 
and suppovd to hare built the * garden ofEden,* a presumptuous 
pet for which he had to miffer drastic punishment. 
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{nil)' 1 and Baghdad has split in two 12 . . . The air here 
is so pleasant that it imparts a pleasure similar to that 
promised to men of virtuous deeds, in the next world . . . 
How shall I describe its fruit ? It is the envy of the 
fruit of the whole world. There are the bananas curved 
like the creseent-moon and as pleasant as the day of 'Id, 
There is again the mango the sweetness of which delights 
every palate and which looks like a golden casket full of 
milk and honey and makes the mouth of the sugar-candy 
water .... There is, then, the wonderful leaf tambul 
(betel) that intoxicates hearts with its pleasant taste . . . 

The city has so many pearls and precious stones that 
the ocean and the mines are now unable to produce any 
more. 

The fineness of its cloth is difficult to describe : the 
skin of the moon removed by Mars would not be so fine. 
One could compare it to a drop of water if that drop, 
contrary to nature, fell from the font of the sun. A 
hundred yards of it can pass through the eye of a 
needle, so fine is its texture, and yet the point of a spear 
can pierce through it only with difficulty. It is so 
liaphanus and light that it seems as if one is wearing no 
dress at all but has merely smeared one’s body with pure 
water . . . , 13 

The music is such that each stroke of the musician’s 
plectrum makes Venus cry, in jealous anguish, like her 
own harp. 


11 A pun on the word * nil ’ that means indigo and is also 
the Arabic form of the Nile- Dyeing a garment in indigo would 
show mourning. 

12 Alluding to Baghdad being divided into two portions. 

18 This is ‘ divglrl * or ‘ deoglri,’ a very fine cloth of which 
Khusrnu speaks at many places. . He declares it to be finer than 
even the ‘ latCm, 1 a Persian fabric of phenomenal lightness that 
is paid to be too delicate to bear even the moonlight. He says in 
one of bis matbnavis : *; 3* ^ (“ for deoglri is finer 

than the latdn ”). 
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If I depict its inhabitants on the canvas, the pen of 

* the master ’ would derive inspiration from my painting 
.... In point of beauty they are all divine and of houri 
descent.” 

This is how Khusrau praises Deogarh. A more 
lavish enconium he has not deigned to bestow even upon 
Delhi that was given in his times the proud title of 

* Darul-Khilafat * (the seat of the Caliphate). Could we 
doubt the genuineness of his admiration and could we 
still say that it was nothing more than mercenary motives 
that took the Muhammadans to Deogarh? I do not 
think so. 
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Lecturer in Satiskrit , University of Allahabad. 

It is a fact that even now a vast literature of Indian 
thought is lying in the dark unknown to the literary 
world. Except certain references either by contemporary 
or by later writers we do not know of several works and 
scholars of name and fame. Efforts in the field of research 
lead us to unearth every day some fresh material, frag- 
mentary though it may be, of almost forgotten schools of 
Indian thought. This is not merely true of the several 
schools of philosophy but of all the branches of learning 
some of which are practically lost to us. Of the several 
reasons why Indian literature suffered so much, a few are 
advanced here with reference to the school of Purva- 
Mimariisa with an aspect of which the present paper 
deals. 

India essentially being a country of Religion, it is but 
necessary that a system of thought should deal with the 
nature of Dharma in all its bearings. Here in India, 
every school of philosophy aims at Mukti either by getting 
rid of pain, or by the attainment of Tattvajhana. What- 
ever may be the means of it. it is a fact that it can be 
realised through the Latv of Karman. Hence, a system 
dealing with Dharma in all its aspects which includes the 
Law of Karman must have pre-eminently occupied the 
attention of the people. Over and above these, we know 
that the Buddhists had severely attacked the performances 
of Vedic rites and rituals and there was every danger of 
losing the influence of Vedic culture for ever. It was 
therefore, necessary that a revival should take place and 
the importance of the Vedic rituals and rites should be 
241 
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preached against Buddhism. This was perhaps the 
reason why Mhnariisa was once so widely read and several 
scholars with their individual differences wrote on it. 

There were two main schools of Piirva-Mimaihsa, 
namely, the Bhatta school and the Prabhakara school. 
To study Mlmaihsa was considered an essential part of 
study eren very lately. This must have given fresh 
impetus to every centre of learning. But it appears that 
in Mithila its study reached its zenith. "We find that 
during the reign of Rani Vicvasa Devi, wife of Raja 
Padma Sinha, brother of Raja (?. iva Sinha, the patron of 
Vidyapnti TJiakkura, there was a gathering of Panrlitas 
in Mithila in which some fourteen hundred MlmFuiisakas 
alone were invited . 1 

Of these two schools of thought, the school of 
Prabhakara Migra became more and more popular . 2 It 
attracted the attention of scholars from different parts of 
the country. There was hardly a scholar of PGrva- 
Mlmaihsa who did not study and write on this school of 
thought. But several of these scholars preserved their 
own individuality and created several subdivisions under 
this school. The reason why this school became so popular 
seems to lie that, unlike the Bhatta school, it had more 
scope for independent reasoning. 

But as time went on, things changed. Perhaps due 
to the fresh impetus given to Nyflya, Vai$osika, Vedanta 
and several Vaisnava schools, the school of Purva- 

* l'nru^ipariUa alonp with Mnitliil! translation, (DarMinn^a 
ulition), ]i. 202, l’t. Note. 

3 The follow inp rar*** currant in Southern India aLo n prat a 
of it* popularity: — 

nrtrr cmruraRnrcTfir wtr err/v tfc it, 

xftrrr *rrnir 3 L* 7 TSTff sfcnrsiffrc: i 

vTHTT *flnTKSTlfer 3 Ulfr 

tt =tr?T Trrn V sini nfarff n 

Dr. J I’raMialiira-MtiuuiiiCi, p. If). 
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Minimi] si suffered much in later centuries of the Christian 
Era. The system of Piirva-Mlinamsa, in fact, is not a 
philosophical system. It mainly deals with the considera- 
tion of the practices of Vcdic rites and rituals, the regular 
performance of which requires a regular life full of 
patient activities. There is no freedom of thought and 
activity under this system. Hence, this sort of bondage 
would have been felt very much and consequently it could 
not continue for a long period. The zeal for the study 
and performance of Vcdic rites and rituals gradually 
gave way and scholars took pleasure in concentrating their 
attention on the subtleties of Nyaya and Vedanta. 
Again, perhaps it might be due to the fact that people did 
not like to work under the yoke of A nthority which Purva- 
Mlmamsft preached. They did not like to see reason 
sacrificed. Hence, the change was inevitable. The age 
of Reason prevailed. This should not be taken to mean 
that Authority was disregarded altogether. It occupied 
only a place of secondary importance later on. Due to 
these and several other similar reasons the regular 
practice of the Vedic rites and rituals and consequently 
the study of Purva-Mimainsa became neglected. 

Under such circumstances, there flourished one of 
the well-known Mimaihsakas of the Prabhakara school, 
Mahamahopadhyfiya Candra. He was the son of 
Mahopadhyaya Gunarati who was well-known in the 
society of the learned. He belonged to the family of 
Po$alI{ ?) in Mithila . 3 No more about his family history 
is known to us. That he was held in great respect by 

n ClMimm : supers^ srrer: j 

=37?: sft«IR¥cf PHoTFPfim 

— the end of the colophon of the 11th Adhjaya of the Nyuia* 
ratnakara. 
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Maithila scholars is clear from the fact that Candegvara 
Thakkura, the great Maithila Nibandhakara, speaks of 
him as Gurumatacdrya ,* 

Nothing can be definitely said about the exact time 
of this author. But references of contemporary and later 
writers are not wanting. Thus Murari Migra II 5 refers 
to his views and refutes them.® Varadanlja, son of 
Rahganfitha, grandson of Dcvaraja, great grandson of 
Prariatartihara and pupil of Sudargana, 7 while comment- 
ing upon the Nayaviceka of Bhavanatha Migra, refers to 
Candra.® Candegvara ^hakkura refers to him in support- 
ing his own statement. 0 gahkara Migra, the well-known 
author of the Upaikara, refers to his views in his 
Vaditinoda . 10 And lastly, Jayarama Bhattacarya also 
refers to his views in his Nyaya-Siddhfinta-^Iahl. n 

I have already pointed out elsewhere that Murari II 
cannot be later than the 12th century A.D. Varadarajn 
is also an old writer. Candegvara lived in 1324 A.D. 11 
Besides, the Ms. of which a transcript is with me is itself 
dated as 258 La. Sam., 13 which comes to 1377 A.D. These 


— Krtyarafuuknra, ji. 82. Jlihl, Edition. 


' Vide Unu-diii Mishra — M lira rest rtiyah panthah. Proceed* 
inps, Oriental Conference. Lahore, pp. 0C7 ft. 

9 Tripailuiltinaynuaiii, MS. Pol. 22 — 21. 
r Catnfopus Catafoporum fry Th. AufrecAf. 

* P. W. S. Studies, Vol. VI, p. 1C9. 

0 Supra, p. 3, ft. note 2. 

•>» P. 53. 

“ P. AW S. Text, No. 21, Tt. 2, p. 

,s Urne-ha Mislira — Cande^rara Thaklura and Mnithil! 
A. U. Rludies, Vol. Vr, Pt. I .' 

13 3*=; infl tah 

fefaafk* l 
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(lata show that 12 th century is the terminus ad quern of 
Camlra’s date. 

Again, when wc study the fragmentary work of his 
available to us, we find that Candra refers to the 
Vintmna, £rikara, the Vireka, and the Paiicikd. He 
also refers to the lihdsya and Guru. Of these, the 
Viva rail a is considered to lx; another name of the Brhati, 
the work of Prabhakara himself . 1 1 About Qrlkara we 
know that his earliest reference is found in the Mitdksard 
on the Ydjnaralkya Smrti of the 11th century. lienee, 
he must have lived cither in the latter half of the 10 th 
century, or in the beginning of the 11 th century, if 
Vijfl fm 09 vara he placed in the latter half of the 11th 
century. The Vireka is believed to be the same as the 
Nayarireka of Bhavanfitlm Migra, who is considered to 
have lived about 1200 A. D., or the beginning of 1400 
A.D . 15 But this date will have to be pushed back at 
least by one century or even more in the light of our 
researches that Murari II who must have lived in the 
12th century A.D. has referred to this very Viveka in his 
Tripadinitinayanam. Again, we know that this very 
Candra who has been referred to by Murari Migra II, 
quotes the views of the Vireka very often. So that, 
either we shall have to believe that the Vireka referred to 
by Murari Migra II and Candra is altogether a different 
work written before the 11 th century, or the date of the 
author of the Viveka, namely, Bhavanatha Migra, will 
have to be pushed back by two centuries at least. These 
facts disprove the view that both the author of the Viveka 
and the father of Qahkara Migra, the author of the 
Vaigesika-Upaskdra are the same person. Lastly, we 

11 Tide Proceedings of the Third Oriental Conference, pn. 477- 

478. 

15 Tide the Princess of Wales Sara swat ibhawan Studies, 
Vol. TI, p , 160. 
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come to the Paiicika, also spelt as Paiijikd. It is another 
name of the Rjuvimald, a commentary on the Brhati of 
Prabhakara Micra by Qalikanatha Migra who, most 
probably, belonged to the middle of the 10th century. 
Now considering all these facts, we may say that the 11th 
century is the terminus a quo for the date of Candra. 
We might, therefore, place him at present before 
1100 A.D. 

About his literary activities we know that he was a 
Mimaihsaka of the Prabhakara school and held an 
independent view of his own. " The only work of his, so 
far known to us, is a commentary on the Jaiminiya Sutras 
in the Aclhikarana form. Most likely, Candra wrote a 
complete commentary of which only a portion is found as 
yet. He himself in his commentary on Adhyuya XI 
seems to have made references to his commentary on the 
previous Adhyclyas. Murari Migra II refers to his 
(Candra’s) views on the first Adhyuya of the Jaiminiya 
Sutras. No more proof is available at present. This 
commentary is named as Nyuyaratndkarn or Nayaratnd * 
kara. This is perhaps the second commentary on a work 
of Pfi rva -Mimamsa which is so named, the other being 
the Kyuyaratndkara of Parthasarathi Migra on the 
Clokavdrtiht. There are two more works, so far known, 
named as Nyft ya rat n tiknra — a work by Ksemfmanrla 
Difcsita on Yoga and the other hy Yanamdli Migra on 
Mudliva School. 18 

In this portion of the commentary Candra refers to 
Qrikara, the Viceka, the Virurnna, Guru, the fthasya, 
the Hhfi?ynkara, the Paiicika and several others as antjc, 
apnre, kecit etc. These latter references show that after 
Prabhakara and before Candra there were several other 
independent writers on Pu rva -Munii th'-a of whom wc 

!■ Vide Cat. Cat.ab'K’miin l>v Tli. V»>1. I, j>. a/Y) an«I 

Vol. Ill, r. CC. 
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have no knowledge as yet. It also proves that this 
school of thought was very popular amongst the scholars 
of those days. He also quotes a line from some Smrti . 17 
The commentary is written Adhiknrana-vnse but is very 
lucid and complete in itself. In almost every case, the 
author refers to the views of others before giving his own. 
He sometimes differs from the old reading of some of the 
Siitras and also in dividing the Adhikaranas after a 
particular Sutra. 1S 

In this fragmentary work of his we do not get any 
information as to his philosophical views. So that all 
our knowledge regarding this point is from other sources. 
Thus Qahkara Migra 10 and Jayarama Nyayapaficanana 20 
tell us that Candra holds that there are eleven Paddrthas 
(categories), namely, dravya (substance), gvna (attri- 
bute), karmati (action), sdmdnya (generality), sahkhyd 
(number), samavdya (inherence), sddrgya (resemblance), 
gakti (capacity) in common with others of the Prabhakara 
school, while krama (succession), upakdra (auxiliary) and 
sathskara (impression) as his own addition to the 
above mentioned eight categories. 

17 font ftut mr: i 

$rqr mu r few ftar: 

— Xyiiya ra t mil a rn on II. 2 52, MS. Pol. 55. 

1S Vide Jaivunlya Siitras, II. I. 38, GS. 

ViUlivinoda, p. 53. 

20 X yayasiihlhtintamala, P- W . S. text No. 21, Pt. 2, p. 



AN IRANIAN PRINCE OF THE PARTHIAN 
DYNASTY AS THE FIRST PROMUL- 
GATOR OF BUDDHISM IN 
CHINA 

Late Shams-ul-Ulema Dr. Sir Jivanji 
Jamsiiedji Modi. 

Dr. Leo Wieger has recently published an excellent 
History of the Religious Beliefs of China in French and 

_ Mr. E. C. Werner has given us a good 

Introduction, . . . . _ ° . 

translation of it. 1 2 He has written it in 

the form of Lessons at the request of the Catholic 
I nstitute of Paris . The History is divided in four 
periods of which the third period treats of Buddhism 
and Taoism,” from the year 65 to the year 1000 A.C. 
During this period, in the .second. century afte r Chris t. 
\t __ was a Pa rth ian__prin_ce, An-shihkao, who is said_to 
h ave produc ed, for the first .time, _ translations^, into 
Chinese of s ome Buddhist texts, and thus, to have been 
the first promulgator of Bud dhism . The object of this 
paper is to determine who this Persian prince was and to 
give an account of what may have led him to Buddhism. 

China was known to the Early Pers.i_a_ns. even of the 
Avesta times.- The relations between the two countries 
of those times may be taken as pre- 

Early Relations historical. The first historical relations 
between China anil — ~ — - — ' . . t, ~ : 

Persia. artTsaid to have begun i n 14 0 B.C. when 

“ under the Han dj masty missions were 

1 “ A History of the Religious Beliefs and Philosophical 
Opinions in China from the beginning to the present time ” by 
TV. Leo 'Wieger, S. J. (1917)- Translated by Edward Chalmers 
Werner (19271. 

2 Tide my paper ** References to China in the Ancient Books 
of the Parse* V' read at the International Congress held at Hanoi 
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despatched in every direction, and more than one of these 
penetrated as far as Parthia, which is termed An-Sih — 
the Chinese form of Arsaces as Kingsmill first pointed 
out. The Chinese description of Parthia is to the effect 
that rice, wheat, and the vine were cultivated, that the 
cities were walled and that it was a very great country .” 3 
Reference, moreover, is made to the use of silver coins 
bearing the effigy of the reigning monarch. 

As said by Rev. TVigram, “ The Chinese knew the 
Parthians, as men who coined silver money with the head 
of their King Al-Sak (Arsaces) upon it. They had 
mastered the art of writing, and so were not without some 
tincture of the civilization that is lawful!}* only the 
heritage of the Celestial Kingdom.” 4 Again “ The 
Parthians were received as allies by the Chinese Emperor 
in the East.” 5 

Buddha, according to Dr. Rhys Davids, lived in the 
5th Century B.C. and died, at the age of about 80 in 400 
B.C. or a few years later. 0 The first 
r7onee"» pioneers of Buddhism in China were two 
Buddhism in china, monks. Emperor Ming of the second 
Han dynasty, having heard of the spread 
of Buddhism at Khotan and in its neighbourhood at the 
doors of China, wished to know something more of the 
religion and sent for some monks to explain the religion. 
Two went to China and were welcomed by the King who 

(French Chinn) in December 1902. YitJr “ Cmnpte Reiuhjs Ana- 
J< Hev Sea nee*. Premier Cenprev 1 niemaiiona] He* htailiw 
I) 'Extreme-Orient Hanoi (1902),” pp. 7G-77. Yirfr my *' Asiatic 
Papers” Vart I, pp. 241 et »rq. 

3 Lieut. Col. P. M. Sykes’.* History of Persia (1915), Vol. I, 
p. 2C5. 

* “ The Assyrian* anil their Neighbours ” by Peril. Wjprani. 
pp. 17-18. 

* l hit!., p. 17. 

6 Kncjclopaeilia llritannica, 9th Edition, Vol. IV. 
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caused to be built for them, in 67 A.C., “ at the capital 
Lo-yang (now Honan Fu) the convent of the White 
Horse.” 7 Both the Indian monks were of the Brahman 
caste. Both these monks died in China, — one Moteng or 
Matang at the end of 67 A.C., and the other Fa-lai (the 
Indian name, perhaps may be Dharma-aranya) about 70 
A.C. “ There remains to us, from these two men, a 
single pamphlet, and four titles of lost works. They did 
not translate Indian treatises in their entirety, but set 
forth briefly the fundamental doctrines of Buddhism. 
And that, for obvious reasons. First, that was all that 
the emperor desired. He had caused them to come, not 
in order to make a thorough study of Buddhism,- but to 
learn approximately what it was about. It is clear also 
that they were unable to acquire a very extensive knowl- 
edge of the Chinese language, during the short time they 
lived in China.” 8 They, therefore, contented themselves 
by making a few summaries of (a) the account of the life 
of Buddha, (b) of the principles of Buddhism, (c) of a 
discourse of Buddha and (d) of the rules of ascetic life. 
These monks did no propaganda work. All the above 
summaries are said to have been lost. Only a short 
exposition of Buddhist principles called ‘ the Sutra in 
42 articles * has remained.” 

Then, for more than 70 years, no body went to China. 
Then " finally, in 148 (A.C.), there arrived at the Chinese 
Court a man, whose personality and work 
An Iranian * m-eat interest.” 9 This man was a 

1 nnce, l he first " » . 

r^mnigator o f Parthian prince, an authentic Arsacide, 
w ho yielded the throne to his uncle, the 
younger brother of his father, became a Buddhist monk, 


" I)r. Wipger’s IIi*tory, op. cit.. p. 343. 

8 /fil'd., p. 343. 

9 Zfitd., p. 331. 
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for a long time led a wandering life, arrived at Do-yang 
in 148, settled there and died there in 170.v^aome beings 
to whom he had done injury, pursued him, he said; and 
he predicted that he would die a violent death. In fact, 
one day, when he was interposing to stop a fight, a 
project ile thrown by chance struck his head, and killed 
him. He bore in China the name An-shihkao.” 10 “An” 
in the name is a contraction of Arsace. The name means 
“ he who had been great in the world.” 

Revd. Dr. Wieger says that this Parthian Prince 
An-shihkao was Parthamasiris or Psarmatossorim, the 
son of the Parthian King Pacorus II. 
who t»»s no* jj e }j ac } no {_ come to the throne of his 

Persian Parthian 

prince An abMao? father, but had become the king of 
Armenia. He bad, under certain circum- 
stances, to give up the throne of Armenia. This young 
prince, having met with misfortunes, seems to have 
renounced the world and become a monk. He came to 
India and tbence went to China. The stoiy of his life, 
as briefly described by Dr. Wieger, runs thus : — 

“ Pacorus H ascended the royal throne of the 
Parthians in A.D. 90. In 97, he had as successor, not 
his son, but his younger brother, whose name has been 
variously written by the authors, Osroes, Osdroes, 
Cosdrocs, Chosroes (not to be confused with the Sassanide 
king of that name), and finally Corroes. This Corroc? 
had as successor, in 134, his son Vologes II. Pacorus H 
had been the friend and ally of Decebalus, the famous 
king of the Dacians. He had an only son, Theodosius 
Minor says expressly. The name of this son was 
Parthamasiris according to Pausanias, Xiplylinus, 
Theodosius Minor, Capitolinus, S. Rufus; Psarina- 
tossorim, according to Aelius Spartianus. Why did he 


»° Ibid. 
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not succeed his father 1 Very probably, because he was 
too young. '"‘The times were unsettled. The enterprises 
of Decebalus caused Trajan to march against the Dacians 
in 101-102, and in 105, Corroes having afterwards made 
his nephew_Parthamasiris -King of Armenia, Trajan who 
considered Armenia as a dependency of Rome, marched 
against the Parthians and defeated them. At an 
interview at which he humiliated him as he pleased, he 
extorted from the young king the cession of Armenia, and 
then pretended that he wished to make him King of the 
Parthians in place of his uncle Corroes, but abandoned 
that project when he found that the Parthians held him 
in but slight estimation. In 114, near Susa, a Roman 
troop made a prisoner of Corroes’s own daughter, who 
was sent to Rome as a hostage (Dion Cassius in Trajano). 
Trajan having died in 117, his successor Hadrian showed 
himself more tractable. Peace was at length concluded, 
and the 'daughter of Corroes, a hostage at Rome for 
sixteen years, was sent back to him in 130 (L. Aelius 
Sparthianus in Hadriano). Of Parthamasiris there is no 
further mention. If, as Theodosius Minor expressly 
states, Pacorus II had only one son, one must believe that 
this son Parthamasiris, and An-shihkao, are one and the 
same person. Where and when did he become a Buddhist 
and a monk? Probably after his misfortunes. It is 
credible that he avoided his uncle, to whom Trajan had 
wished to oppose him, and that he did not see his cousin 
who had returned from Rome. 'The Buddhist historians 
insinuate, without saying it clearly, that he went to 
India, and thence to China. He could have heard 
mention in Central India of the two monks who had 
formerly gone from there to the capital of China, and 
tried the adventure. Intelligent and a worker, he soon 
managed to make himself understood, and set himself to 
translate, with the aid of interpreters, Buddhist texts. 
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for the emperor. The Buddhist catalogues attribute to 
him 170 works, of which 55 still exist.” 11 

The above identification of An-sbihkao being the 
same as Parthamasiris is not supported by what we read 

in Lt. Col. Sykes's History of Persia. 

The story of the Sykes’s account of the events in Persia is 

Pnnce as given by J 

Western Historians. as follows : Vologes I (V ulkhash of the 

Pahlavi books) had a war with the 
Romans, especially for the throne of Armenia, which 
the Romans claimed. He had appointed his brother 
Tiridates (Tirdad) on the throne of Armenia. The 
Romans under Nero (55 — G3 A.C.) opposed him. Vologes 
gave way because his hands were weakened by the 
rebellion of his son Vardanes. Three years later, having 
subdued his son, he again put Tiridates on the throne of 
Armenia. In the subsequent war, Tiridates was defeated, 
and peace was made on the term, that Tiridates may be 
put on the throne of Armenia which was known as the 
“ cockpit of the Near East,” 12 as a tributary of Rome and 
that he was to receive the crown of Armenia at the hands 
of Nero in Rome. Tiridates did not go immediately to 
Rome, by sea-route as desired, having sacerdotal objection. 
But, a little later on, in 60 A.C., he went to Rome by 
land-route with an escort of 3000 horsemen. He was 
received with honour. The cost of his journey to Rome 
and back and the stay there, altogether a period of nine 
months, cost the Roman Empire £6000 a day, i.e.,. the 
total expenses to the Roman Empire is said to have come 
to about (£6000x30 days x 9 months=) £1620000. 
Vologes died in 77 A.C. and was succeeded by his son 
Pacorus II. Pacorus died in 105 A.C. His reign was 
not a successful one. He was succeeded by Osroes, also 


>* "Wiener's History, op. rit., pp- 3'»1— 53. 
ss Syios*« History of Persia, Vol. I, p. 407. 
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spoken of by various authors 'as Osdroes, or Cosdroes or 
Chosroes or Corroes. 1 * He ruled from 100 to 129. 

Upon th"e‘ death of his brother Tiridates in 100 A.C., 
Pacorus had placed on the throne of Armenia his son 
Assidares without any recognition by Rome. Emperor 
Trajan resented this. To win over Trajan, Osroes sent 
an Embassy to Rome with rich presents and a message, 
that Asirades, who was put on the throne of Armenia 
without the recognition of Rome, was recalled, and that 
Osroes would put on the throne of Armenia, with the 
recognition of Trajan, Parthamasiris, the only son of 
the late Parthian King Pacorus II. As Trajan “ was 
burning to imitate the career of Alexander the Great, he 
declined the gifts and replied that on reaching Syria, he 
would do what was right.*’ 14 

On reaching Antioch, Trajan had a letter from 
Parthamasiris, who wrote to him as the King of Armenia. 
Trajan gave no reply. So Parthamasiris (also spoken of 
by some writers as Psarmatossorim) wrote another 
submissive letter without calling himself “ King of 
Armenia.” Trajan replied to this' letter, saying that he 
must receive the crown of Armenia at the hands of the 
Rbman Emperor. When Trajan went to Armenia in the 
spring of 115, the Parthian Prince went to him and 
placed his crown at the feet of Trajan in expectation 
that he would immediately receive it back from the hands 
of Trajan. But no. Trajan not only deprived him of 
the crown, “ but after his departure even stooped so low 
as to have him pursued and murdered. It is satisfactory 
to know that public opinion in Rome condemned this 
gross act of treachery.” 15 


13 Dr. Wieger’s History of China, op. cit., p. 351. 

14 Sykes’s History of Persia, I, p. 411. 

15 Sykes’s History of Persia, p. 411. 
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The above Yologes is the Yulkhash of the Pahlavi 
Dinkard. He is referred to in the Pahlavi Bahman 
Yash't. 16 There, a tree is referred to as having seven 
branches, which symbolized seven coming periods. They 
are the following : — (1) The Golden period when 
Zoroaster revealed his religion in the reign of Vishtasp. 

(2) The Silver period of Yohuman (Bahman), the son of 
Spenda-dad, also known as the Kayanian Ardashir. 

(3) The Brazen period of Ardashir Babagan the founder 
of the Sasanian dynasty. This includes the period of the 
time of King Shapur and the time of Adarbad 
(Marespand). (4) The Copper period in the time of the 
Askanian King. (5) Tin period of Behramgore. (6) The 
Steel period of the reign of Khosru Kobad (NbsBirwan the 
Just). (7) Iron period ending with the millenium of 
Zoroaster. 

The question is, why is the time of Yologes I 
(Yulkhash) taken by the predictionaiy writing of the 
Pahlavi Bahman Yasht as a critical time 
in the religious history of Iran? I think, 
The Tjme of that that was owing to the inroads of 

\ ologes I i« referred T 

to as Crmcai m Buddhism m Iran. It was, as the result 
possibly on account of this inroad, that the Iranian prince 
Buddhism ot of his family turned a Buddhist and went • 
even to China as a propagandist. The 
following table shows the relationship of 
P.irthnmnsiris (the An-shihkno of the Chinese writers) 
to the other members of his family. The name, as we 
find it in Western writers, is not in its real Iranian form. 

It is a corruption. The proper Iranian name seemed to 
begin with Pnhlava. 


>«Chap. II. If). S.B.i:., Vnh V, p. 201. 
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Vologes I (Tho Vulkhash of the Pahlavi writers, brother of 
Tiridates II— Pahlavi Tirdad— 77 A. C.) 


Pacorus II A brother named Chosroes or 

(died about Corroes or Osroes or Osdroes 

105 A. C.) * or Cos d roes 


Oaroes Ascidares Parthamasiris or Vologes II A daughter 
(reigned Psnrmatossorim 

from — 

106-29 A. 0.) 

The above referred to visit of Tiridates to Rome was 
“ as a sop to Roman amour prop re, the prince in question 
was allowed to pay a visit to Rome and receive a crown 
there : — the sort of sham triumph that might appeal to 
Nero.”' 7 

The reference in the Chinese books to the figure of 
the Persian King on the Coins is significant, because the 
Parthians are said to have had an instinct 
tMhe rfoji‘ fi Hfa C a as were f° r king-worship or extreme 
on the Coin. reverence to the King. Rev. Wigram in 

his history of the Assyrians says “ The 
instincts of the (Parthian) race seem to have been for 
king-worship, the head of the Arsacid house being regard- 
ed as personally semi -divine When the Parthians 

came into closer contact with the Magi, the latter led 
them to keep this view of king-worship within proper 
limits. 

From this brief survey, we see that it was a Persian 
prince, who first promulgated Buddhism in China. His 
western name was Parthamasiris His exact Iranian 


17 The Assyrians and their Neighbours by Roy. W. A. 
digram, (1929)\ p. 22. 


Tho Assyrians and their Neighbours 


by Rev. W. A 
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name is not known but it seems to be something like 
Pahlavasara. 

The Renaissance in the time of Yologeses (Vulkhash) 
requires to be explained. It seems that by the time of 
his reign Buddhism had arrived at the 
The Iranian gates of Persia and had even entered it 
tune or Vologda here and there. The conversion of the 
hap^ umei against above referred to Parthian prince to 
Buddhism. Buddhism, seems to have been the result 

of this entry. So, to protect the people 
against its entry, the house had to be set in order, and it 
seems, therefore, that Vologeses or Yulkhash made such 
an attempt to set the house in order, and tried to help 
the Renaissance of Zoroastrianism begun by Ardashir 
Babagan. 



GOTAMA ON THE PROBLEM OP VALIDITY 


Anukul Chandra Mukerji, M.A., 

Reader in Philosophy , AUahahad University. 

The problem of the ultimate basis of proof which is 
still in the region of unsettled controversy is undoubtedly 
the most basic problem of epistemology. As is well- 
known, it has been the subject of an age-long controversy 
in Indian philosophy as well where it led to the formula- 
tion of a number of warring theories that are roughly 
classified under four heads in the well-known verses 
quoted by Acharya Madhava, in his Sarva-Darsana- 
Sangraha. Of these, the most important logical issues 
are involved in the controversy between the Naiyayika 
theory of paratahprdmdnya and the Mimamsa doctrine of 
svatah-prdmdnya. Yet, on a closer scrutiny, it may per- 
haps appear that the barrier which has obstinately sepa- 
rated the disputants for centuries is deplorably trans- 
parent, or it has at least lost a good part of its opacity 
during the battle. 

Gotama formulates the problem in the form of a 
dilemma. The validity of a particular cognition is either 
self-established or it stands in need of an external justi- 
fication. In either case it leads to difficulties. If the 
validity of the cognitions is to be established ah extra , we 
are inevitably led to the awkward regress us ad infinitum 
or anarasthd. On the other hand, if they arc to be accept- 
ed as possessing an intuitive certainty, we are thrown on 
the other horn of the dilemma, and then it would be idle 
to insist on the need of proof even in the case of objects 
of cognition. In other words, the first alternative would 
make the process of logical justification impossible, for, 
that which is advanced in support of the validity of the 
259 
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cognitions must itself show its logical credentials by 
reference to something other than itself and this process 
must continue ad infinitum. The second alternative, on 
the other hand, would make the logical process redun- 
dant, for, if the validity of the cognitions be accepted 
without a logical proof, there is no reason why the process 
of proof should be thought to be indispensable for estab- 
lishing the reality of the objects or prameyas. 

(swnjjd: fas: sranuRT 

Gotama’s own reply is that the only way out of this 
logical impasse is to recognise clearly that the validity of 
the cognitions js established much in the same way as that 
of the lamp-light, fa, JTrfa u^Rlfafe^ tFffas:, 2. 1. 19) 

This reply, for a man unsophisticated by party pre- 
judices and unaffected by the battle-cries of the fighting 
armies, would be very plain. Gotama here seeks to steer 
clear of the two horns of the dilemma. None can deny, 
and Gotama the least, the necessity of logical justification 
at least in certain cases, in so far as he admits the facts 


of erroneous perception and fallacious inferences. On the 
other hand, logic would render but poor service to the 
cause of knowledge and truth if every logical demonstra- 
tion had to remain incomplete despite all that conld 


possibly be done by the most careful logician. But these 
difficulties do not exist for one who could see clearly that 
though nothing can be accepted dogmatically without 
sufficient reason, yet in the ultimate analysis knowledge 
cannot be criticised ab extra , much as the lamp-light 
which reveals the things need not itself be revealed by 
something other than itself. Put thus, Gotama’s posi- 
tion comes perilously near the Jfimamsa view of szatah - 
priimanya; and in fact this plain interpretation has been 
accepted by a number of ancient thinkers who are referred 
to by TJddyotakara and Vachaspati Mi^ra. 
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(^3 jistt =r t 

’’TORfo UL-a MT^mFcT ^Ki^n»IT — Tatparyatika 

p. 256, Viz. ed.). 

Gotama’s commentators, however, for reasons best 
known to themselves, have found the plain interpretation 
to be too big to swallow. And in their zeal for the slogan 
of \iara tah-p rd in any a they have evidently forced Gotama 
to say what perhaps he had never intended to say; and 
the consequence is that the real difficulties of the problem 
as stated by the original philosopher are not infrequently 
flung to the winds. Gotama’s problem is evidently one 
of validity, but it is overshadowed in the commentaries 
by discussions on the problem of the psychological condi- 
tions of knowledge, while the real question is handled in 
a summary fashion that is as unsatisfactory as it is in- 
complete. Thus, Vatsyayana, for instance, thinks that 
what Gotama actually intended to convey by his reply is 
that no knowledge is intuitively certain but stands in need 
of proof by reference to another cognition, much as the 
lamp-light which is the indispensable psychological con- 
dition of perceptual knowledge has itself to be perceived 
by the visual sense-organ. 

(*r*n ^ ^ 

— Bhasya on 2. 7. 19). 

Then arises a host of psychological problems about the 
possibility of the cognition of cognitions and about the 
sufficiency of a bare instance, such as the lamp-light, for 
establishing a conclusion without the necessity of a 
general proposition or cydpti , and so on. And the imme- 
diate purpose of the commentators after Vatsyayana re- 
duces itself to patching up the gaps in the arguments of 
the latter rather than coming to a closer grip with the 
problem of Gotama. But how do they reconcile the theory 
°f pnratahpramanya with their anti-dogmatic attitude ? 

Is it possible to avoid the regressus ad infinitum while 
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sticking to the lielief that every thing or object must be 
proved by the four-fold source of knowledge and that no 
knowledge is intuitively certain ? The real problem is 
only pushed back when Vatsyfiyana argues that the 
validity of a given perception is established by another 
perception, and not by another type of cognition or entirely 
without any proof. 

»T *7 Bhasya on 2. 1. 2. 1. 19) 

For, even if it be granted that a given perception 
is established by another perception and not by a cog- 
nition belonging to a heterogeneous class, that does not 
show how the process of proof can be completed if the 
series is once started. In fact the logical difficulty arising 
out of an infinite series remains intact in either case. 
Probably the weakness of this argument is realised by the 
Naiyayikas themselves, and hence they proceed at this 
point to give a new turn to their contentions. The 
anarastha can be easily terminated, they contend, if we 
remember that though in certain cases the knowledge of 
pramana is necessary in order to arrive at the knowledge 
of the prameya, yet this is not a universal rule; for the 
cases are not rare in which the knowledge of the prameya 
does not presuppose a knowledge of the pramana. The 
fatal regressus would be inevitable only if the knowledge 
of the prameya had been always conditioned by a knowl- 
edge of the pramana. 

Now, this line of argument seems to be a sophistical 
side-tracking of the real issue. When the question at 
issue is how the anavasthadosa should be removed from a 
position that insists on the necessity of establishing the 
validity of a given knowledge by another knowledge, it is 
practically no answer to say that in some cases the vali- 
dity of a knowledge is established without a consciousness 
of the validating reason. It must at least be granted that 
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even here there does not exist the validating process but 
as no process can ex hypothesi be true in its own right it 
must hang on another process and that on another, and 
so on ad infinitum . So the anavasthd is not affected by 
the consciousness or the unconsciousness of the pramana. 
It is not easy to understand why even such a careful 
logician as Vachaspati Misra did not hesitate to lean 
upon a such a broken reed. 

It is, however, interesting to note that despite the 
apparent ingenuity with which these arguments are deve- 
loped by the Naiyayikas, they do not stop here but pro- 
ceed to explore new lines of defence. And it is only then 
and not before that they show signs of earnest fighters 
and cease to play fast and loose with their opponents. 
And the result is that they either admit a defeat or adopt 
the ways of ordinary common-sense people, i.e., it is either 
admitted that all knowledge is not to be established 
externally, or they content themselves with the pragmatic 
answer that that knowledge is valid which leads to a 
successful activity. It is rather incomprehensible why 
such an elaborate arrangement of dialectical weapons 
should have been thought to be necessary if such a fate 
had awaited the whole fight. To admit the necessity of 
even a single case of intuitive knowledge is to give the 
doctrine of paratahprdmdnya a decent burial, yet the 
admission is unequivocally made by no less a logician than 
Vachaspati Misra. On the other hand, the pragmatic 
test of pravrittisamarthya is admittedly not a universal 
test of knowledge. Even if it be granted that the truth- 
value of my perception of water is established when the 
perceived w r ater quenches my thirst, this pragmatic test 
is hopelessly inadequate to establish, for instance, the 
validity of the inference by which I know the reality of 
the sense-organs; much less does it help us when we are 
concerned with the validity of a scientific theory or a law 
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of thought. It is true that for the practical transactions 
of our daily life, as argued by Vatsyayana, it is enough to 
have a clear consciousness of the things and the imme- 
diately preceding pramana, or, as it is often put, ryaca- 
sdya and anuryarasCiya ; but to think further that what is 
competent to regulate practical life is equally competent 
to remove a theoretical perplexity is to discredit philo- 
sophy in general. In fact the anarasthii is a purely theo- 
retical difficulty, and this remains unsolved if it is said that 

It seems impossible to conceive of a clearer ad- 
mission that the problem is insoluble and that the ana- 
r cist ha is ingrained in the doctrine of puralahprumcinyn. 

Even this brief consideration of some of the outstand- 
ing arguments of Gotama’s commentators should be 
sufficient to make one pause before reading the theory of 
paratahpramanya into the Sutras. To do so would be, 
to say the least, to show scant respect to the dialectical 
insight of Gotama. In default of any very cogent evi- 
dence to the contrary* we contend, therefore, that the 
theory’ has been wrongly foisted on him by liis commen- 
tators. It follows from our contention that the so-called 

is in reality a link in the argument of Vatsyayana and 
not an aphorism of Gotama, and here Vi^vanatha is 
rirrht over against Vachaspati who ascribes it to Gotama 
in his Nyayasuchlnibandha. For, it is evidently incon- 
sistent with the preceding Sutras when the latter are 
interpreted plainly and directly. 



yajnavalkya and the philosophy of 

FICTIONS 


R. D. Ranade, M.A., 

Professor of Philosophy, University of Allahabad. 

1. It is fortunate that the present writer should 
have found a topic, namely one dealing with the philo- 
sophy of Yajfiavalkya, as a topic peeu- 

the theme pmt ‘ v ° f liarly fitted to go in the commemoration 
volume in honour of Dr. Ganganatha Jha. 
The life and work of Dr. Ganganatha Jha remind us of the 
sage Yajfiavalkya at every stage. Like Yajfiavalkya, 
Dr. Ganganatha Jha hails from Mithila, and like Yajfia- 
valkya, he is an Advaitin. Any one who might have read 
his recent lectures on Advaita philosophy delivered at 
Baroda might find how much justification there is in call- 
ing Dr. Jha a present-day representative of the philo- 
sophy of Yajnavalkya. 

2. It would not be improper here to go into a very 
short resume of the philosophical teachings of this great 

ancient Maithila Philosopher, the philo- 
a short r£sumi5 SO nher of the Brihadaranyakopamshad, 

01 the philosophical 1 

teachings of Yaiflavalkya. For a full account of his 

lajfiavalkTa. J ^ 

personality and teachings, the reader may 
be referred to the present writer’s “ Constructive Survey 
of Upanishadic Philosophy pp. 19 21, and 55—59. 
In order, however, to understand the full significance of 
Yajiiavalkya’s philosophy of Fictions, which is the topic 
of the present essay and which has been scarcely dealt 
with in that volume, it would just be well to begin by 
noticing a few points of his philosophy to serve as a back- 
ground for the picture of his fictionalistic philosophy. 
We know how Yajfiavalkya regards the Atman as both 
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the ontological substratum of all existence, as well as the 
epistemological nucleus of all knowledge. 1 He is the fons 
et oriyo of all existence, and is also the source to whom 
all perceptions are to be referred. Another way of stat- 
ing his ontological doctrine is his very characteristic 
theory of Emanations. This involves, that the only 
reality in the world belongs to the Atman, everything else 
being merely derivative, and a fatuity (Arta). 5 From the 
heights of his Advaitie philosophy, as has been pointed 
out in the “ Constructive Surrey” Yajftavalkya is led even 
to regard Transmigration as unreal; for as the Soul is 
eternal, from what would it transmigrate, and to what? 3 
Also we know, how he regards consciousness itself, from 
the purely philosophic point of view, as a fleeting pheno- 
menon. 4 This however, does not prevent him from re- 
garding the Atman as voices voti'oecos the eternal self- 
spectator, 0 the only reality in a world of phantoms. 

3. The passage in which Yajflavalkya's philosophy 
of Fictions comes out particularly is the celebrated one 
Y5inavatky» « from the second chapter of the Brihada- 
to 'enunciate a ranyakopanishad, 4th Brahmana, which 
fir* 1 runs as follows 

aftar 53*! firafa, prc wra, 
^fRr, trrtrrc 

^cT< 5TRTRT, m V q#3- 

J V*?? ^ ff*/ fciJiirwa if fa muni. *&*} 

II^VU 

Yajnavalkya is telling his wife Maitreyl that it is only 
where there is an as-it-were duality, that one is able to 

‘ Brill. II. 4. 11. 

= Brill. III. 4. 2, and III. 5. 1. 

» Brih. II. 4. 13. 

•* Brili. II. 4. 12. 

= Brih. IV. 3. 1 — G. 
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sec another, to hear another, to smell another, to know 
another; but where, to the realiser, the whole world is the 
Atman, by what and what could he perceive, by what and 
what could he think, by what and what could he hear? 
How could he know the Knower who knows all things? 
This passage has got an eschatological context no doubt, 
because Yajnavalkya is having a conversation with his 
wife Maitreyl in regard to departing consciousness, but 
it could as well be extended to the epistemological sphere. 
Just before this passage, Yajnavalkya had almost con- 
founded Maitreyl by telling her that after death it seem- 
ed as if consciousness was itself lost. Maitreyl felt per- 
plexed and asked him how this came to pass. Yajfla- 
valkya hastily excused himself from answering the ques- 
tion by saying that sufficient unto the day was the wisdom 
thereof," and then, as if by a tangent, gave out his great 
fictionalistic doctrine which is couched in the passage 
above referred to. Yajnavalkya tells us that because all 
perception, audition, thought, imagination, and so forth, 
take place only when there is as-it-were an “ other,” in 
the absence of such an “ other” such acts of perception 
and the rest would be impossible altogether. Hence, 
Yajflavalkya’s philosophy requires that there must be an 
as-it-were, a semblant duality, before any psychological 
act like that of perception or thinking becomes possible. 
But experience shows that this “ other ” is of an un- 
enduring and perishable character. Hence, we have to 
conclude that for the epistemological act, the duality pre- 
sented must be only an as-it-were duality, and not a real 
duality at all : it is only as-if there was an “ other,” pitted 
against the “ one.” The object is a non-ent, if taken 
away from the subject; it is only the One that exists. 
This is what we might call the nucleus of Yajflavalkya’s 
philosophy of fictions. 


0 Brik. II. 4. 13. 
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4. In regard to the position thus reached there are 
two further points worthy of note. In the first place, the 

Two further philosophy of fictions is connected with 
• points worthy of the impossibility of making the Knower 
the object of knowledge. He, who is the 
supreme knower of all things, how is it possible for him 
to be known ? This is the first chief strand in Yajna- 
valkya’s epistemological doctrine. Another is the modi- 
fication which Yajflavalkya later 7 introduces in the same 
Upanishad, wherein he relieves his original absolutistic 
solipsism by granting that when it is said that we do not 
know any other object, in fact, we know it and yet know 
it not. We see and see it not; we hear and hear it not; 
and so forth. Hence, the original philosophy of fictions 
which threw a doubt upon the existence of objective real- 
ity by making it only an appearance has later to be modi- 
fied by the recognition that to objective existence some sort 
of reality may be granted for psychological purposes; this 
is possible because, says Yajflavalkya, the instruments of 
perception, namely the organs of sense, do not cease to 
function. Hence, because, the energies of the senses re- 
main in the act of perception, we must grant that there 
must be some sort of existence for psychological pur- 
poses ; but as the only real existence for all ontological 
purposes could be the Atman, the external reality that we 
are talking about must be of the nature of a mere fiction or 
an appearance. 

5. This is the outcome of understanding the full 
implication of the particle ‘ ira ’ in the passage of the 

Brihaduranyakopanisliad which is the 

Djffrrtn! jnterore. mfl jn tODJC of the ptCSCnt 65S. IV. Let OS 

YSja*T«ikj»n dif- scc how the passage originally quoted is 
interpreted by the three great commen- 
tators on the Upanishad, Sankara, Ranga-ramanuja, and 


* Brill, iv. y. 1*3— yo. 
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Madhva. The passage lias, as we have pointed out above, 
an eschatological context no doubt, as it comes imme- 
diately after the exclamation of Yajflavalkya to Maitreyl 
that there may be no consciousness after death. But it 
is not necessary to restrict it to the eschatological universe 
of discourse. The question of Atman, according to 
Yajflavalkya, could be discussed not merely from an 
eschatological point of view, but even legitimately from 
an epistemological point of view. Sankara recognises 
this, and tells us that two states of knowledge could be 
conceivably imagined; one the state of Vidya, and the 
other the state of Avidya. In the state of Vidya there 
is absolutely no existent outside the Atman; but in 
the state of Avidya we might suppose that there is a 
“ heteros ” apart from the perceiving subject. But 
this “ heteros,” says Sankara, is only of a fictional 
character ; — 


fir g-ufuq fasrmq' 

nr*n 

f^TElfrT <PTT I ^ 1 I ^ 


Hence, Sankara concludes that real knowledge is know- 
ledge where the trinity of the perceived, the perceiver, 
and the perception vanishes : — 


. fipTTTOt 5R^W*n 5 lf rafftr: I-. 

.. ... • 1 


"’ll T 1 'll H l w I ■% M ’"i » -1 *> ■ - 

Rahga-rfmiiinuja agrees with Sankara that the passage 
need not be interpreted merely from an eschatological 
point of view, hut he tells us that the particle ‘ iva ’ may 
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be understood as implying the inconceivability of the in- 
dependence of external reality : — 

w t ^riui ^inr afj?rc rera^r i m 
ttfuur *urra qx^nuun ??rfn^ ^rra 

He furthermore tells us that it is only when the indivi- 
dual soul receives grace from the Paramaiiuan that he is 
able to know all things, or even the Paramatman him- 
self:— 

wmuRi j wm^ur- 

< J R H VT qwr &mi*T i 

Madhva, on the other hand, restricts the passage to the 
eschatological sphere, substitutes the concept of positive 
dependence for Ranga-riimanuja’s inconceivability of 
independence, and tells us that it is impossible to know 
God Hari, a personal Being, through whom the indivi- 
dual soul knows nil things : — 

i ... i *rr? 3^ *2*? tnfait: 

1 fowfa 1 <raf? 

f% f^mfe^rrfV ^ wifsw*-!: t 

?7t dr^T f^c-fiKrftt d ^ first <r-$ud r ?? 

I 

We thus sec from a review of the different expositions of 
tlie Yajflavalkyan dictum how the particle ‘ire ' has been 
interpreted in different senses by the three great commen- 
tators : by Sankara, as implying a theory of semblance; 
hv Ranga-ramanuja, as designating the inconceivability 
of the independence of externa! reality; and by Madhva, 
as implying the positive dependence of reality upon a 
personal being. 
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G. A justification for the way in which Sankara has 
tried to interpret the Yajftavalkyan dictum comes from an 
K j lis(i f jciltifin f(ir altogether unexpected quarter, the philo- 
a fictionahitjc inter. logico-philosonhical. Vaihinger, an 

pretation from an 0 * 1 7 

altogether new acute German philosopher, pointed out 
quarter. , , . . , 

some years ago that exactly analogical 

expressions were used to designate the fictitious character 
of reality in the four chief European languages. We 
have, for example, the quasi in Latin, comme si in French, 
*ws *£» in Greek, and als ob in German, from which last, 
Vaihinger christens his philosophy. It is unfortunate 
that Vaihinger did not know the use of the particle* iva ’ 
in Sanskrit exactly on the same lines as the above usages. 
It would have been a matter of great interest to Vaihinger 
to note in the passage of Yajftavalkya, which we have 
above quoted, that the particle ‘ iva * is used exactly in 
the same sense in which als ob is used in German. As we 
shall see a little later, by reference to certain passages 
from Kant, as well as to Vaihinger’s philosophy of tic- 
• tions, there is no escape from or no alternative to, inter- 
preting Yajflavalkya’s dictum in a like fictional manner. 

7. In his work “ Die Philosophic cles Als Ob,” 
which was first penned in 187G. but which for various 
reasons, could not see the light of day till 
••^.ihRlKS some y ears l ater » Vaihinger, while illus- 
SffiSfS, V k.'m tratin S his philosophy of fictions, draws 
upon the various works of Kant to show 
how he first received the inspiration for his fictionalism 
from Ivant. Kant to Vaihinger was a great luminous 
urb, at which he could light his own philosophical torch. 
By reference to the different works of Ivant, Vaihinger 
points out that the only real interpretation of Kant is a 
fictional interpretation. It is neither an idealistic, nor 


Yailiinger, The Philosophy of ‘ .4s If, P. 91. 
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a rational, nor an empirical, nor a properly critical inter- 
pretation, which, according to him, would give the real 
explanation of the philosophy of Kant. This, according 
to him, must be explained only from the fictional point of 
view. Kant's belief in the dual world of noumena and 
'phenomena supplies us with the basis wherein to seek the 
roots of the fictionalistic philosophy. When Kant tells 
us that we must suppose “as if ” there is a Creative 
Reason in the world , 0 when he tells us that the will must 
be regarded “ as if ” free even though we cannot say 
anything about it from the phenomenal point of view , 10 
when he says that each man should behave “as if ” he 
were a member of the kingdom of ends, a kingdom which 
represents the idea of a complete totality of ends com- 
bined in a system , 11 when he says that we should regard 
the Moral Law as sacred “as if ” it were a Divine Com- 
mandment . 12 when, finally, in the Critique of Judgment 
he tells us that we must suppose “ as if ” there was a 
Perceptive Intelligence for which there would exist no 
contingency for adapting particular laws of nature to the 
understanding , 13 we see how Vaihinger wants to stress 
the purely fictionalistic trend running throughout the 
Critiques of Kant. It was this philosophy, he tells us, 
which was his primary inspiration for fictionalism. We 
may see likewise how Ya j ft aval ky a’s philosophy of * ica ’ 
exactly corresponds with such a fictionalistic interpreta- 
tion. Though there is no actual “ heteros,” we have 
heard Yajfiavalkya tell us that we must suppose “ as if” 
there was one for the different processes of perception; 


® Vailtinpcr, The Philosophy of * .1* //,’ p. 2S0. 

10 Gnuullftfung zur Metaphytil tier Sit ten, quoted in 
VnUiinper, Thr Philosophy of * As If ,* j>. 2S9. 

>1 Writ n, Selection i from Knot, p. 2-18. 
i- Voiliinct’r, The Philosophy of ‘ .1* //,* p. AJ2. 

> 3 Wntwm, Selections from Kant, p. a.'Xt. 
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how. in fact, the Atman is to he regarded as the sole 
reality, while all other things are merely " Jicta.” 

8. The question arises what is the nature of these 
fictions? Vaihinger has taken great pains to discrimi- 

nate the nature of these fictions. He tells 

ice ^atnre and . . 

niustrations of us that a fiction is a conscious and unreal 

Fiction. . , . 

assumption 14 made for practical pur- 
poses. It differs from a hypothesis , 13 inasmuch as a hypo- 
thesis can be verified, but a fiction can never be verified. 
Hence, even though a fiction is a conscious assumption 
like a hypothesis, it is unreal because it cannot be verified, 
^hile a hypothesis may be real because it is capable of 
verification. All scientific discoveries are made of hypo- 
theses; but fictions do not enable us to make discoveries. 
All the human sciences are replete with illustrations of 
such fictions. Mathematics, Physics, Logic, Ethics, 
Metaphysics, Religion, in fact, all sciences are infected 
with ficta . 10 All the sciences take certain unreal assump- 
tions for granted, and weave their superstructures there- 
on. The nature of the sciences themselves is as fictitious 
ns the assumptions which they make. Vaihinger points 
out how the concept of a point in mathematics and of an 
atom in physics is a fiction : there is nothing in reality to 
correspond either to a point or to an atom. Concepts and 
judgments, individuals and universals, are equally ficti- 
tious. The syllogism of Logic is evidently a fiction. 
Matter and Mind are fictions. The monad, which is so 
much talked about in philosophy, is of a fictitious char- 
acter. The Divine Right of Kings is a fiction. The War 
of All against All, upon which Hobbes dilated, is also 


14 Vaihinger, The Philosophy of * As If,' Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xlii. 

15 Vaihinger, The Philosophy of * As If Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xlii. 

18 Robinson, Anthology of Recent Philosophy, p. 588. 

F. 17 
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fictitious. The Absolute, which is regarded as the 
highest notion of philosophy, is of the nature of fiction. 
Value and End are fictions likewise. Infinites and infini- 
tesimals equally share in the nature of fiction. All aver- 
ages, all types, all symbols are fictitious in character. 
All categories, all concepts like Duty and God, are equally 
well fictions. Thus, says Vaihinger, all Logics and Epi- 
stemologies, all Metaphysics and Ethics, all Mathematics 
and Physics, in fact all sciences are infected with ficta. 
These are conscious errors made only for “ practical " 
purposes. In the latter point he agrees with Pragma- 
tism, 17 but he differs from Pragmatism in his conception 
of Double Truth,” about which presently. 

9. It is needless to say that if Yajfiavalkya had 
lived in these days, he would have given us the very expres- 
sions which Vaihinger has used as illustrations of the 
philosophy of fiction from the various sciences. Yajfia- 
valkya concerned himself only with the subject-object 
relation in the various psychological processes, and told 
us that the subject alone was real, while the object was 
of a fictitious character. There is, how- 
ever, one important difference between the 
Sensation* imro fictionalism of Vaihinger and the fiction- 

itasaiim ° 

alisra of Yajfiavalkya. While Vaihin- 
ger’s fictionalism is sensationalistic, 10 Yiijfiavalkya’s fic- 
tionalism is Atmanic. When Vaihinger was asked as to 
what remained when all his facts became fictions, and 
when the challenge was thrown at him that all ficta thus 
become facts optimt juris,-* Vaihinger retorted by saying 
that there were two entities about the reality of which wc 

** Vaihinger, The Philosophy of * At If,' Preface to the 
EtiplMi Edition, p. viii. 

Jtobin «nn. Anthology of Hceent Philosophy, p. 695. 

18 Rohin«on, Anthology of Tlecmt Philosophy, p. 690. 

so T. C. S. Stiller, Mind >\ S., Vol. XVI. pp. 90-100. 
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might say we were certain, namely, the flux of sensations, 
and the laws of identity and contradiction . 21 Now, every 
psychologist tells ns that a bare sensation 22 is a mere fic- 
tion. What, then, would prevent ns from saying, when 
Vaihingcr tells us that the ** flux ” of “ sensations ” is 
the ultimate reality, that lie is dealing with a double 
instead of a single fiction? The “change” as well as 
the “ sensations ” arc fictions, and hence the flux of sen- 
sations must be a double fiction. This is not so with 
Yajflavalkya’s Atmnnic experience, where the eternal 
Knower is the fons et origo of existence, as of all experi- 
ence. Thus, even though Vaihingcr posits a double truth 
like Yajoavalkya, there is an important difference between 
the two. Vaihinger’s double truth consists, as he else- 
where inconsistently puts it, of the world of matter and 
the world of consciousness . 23 It is this very conception 
of “ double truth ” in Vaihinger which the Pragmatists 
were concerned to refute. The Pragmatists only say that 
truth is successful error, and error is unsuccessful truth. 
Thus all truths, according to them, are some kind of 
error and all errors some kind of truth. To Vaihinger, 
there is a double reality. On the other hand, to Yajfia- 
vnlkya reality consists of a lower and a higher kind, the 
lower being the world of human experience, and the 
higher the world of Atmanic experience. This double 
truth of human and Atmanic experience, of Avidya and 
Vidva, corresponds closely to the phenomenal and the 
noumenal of Kant. Kant has thus far greater linkage 
with Yajfiavalkya in the matter of this doctrine of double 
truth than Vaihinger can ever have. Vaihinger’s fic- 

21 P. C. S. Schiller, Mind N. S., Yol. XXI, p. 96. 

22 Cf., e.g., James, Text-book of Psychology , p. 13. 

23 Yaihinger, The Philosophy of ‘ As If,’ Autobiographical 
Introduction, p. xliv. 

2 * Schiller, Mind N. S., Yol. XXI, p. 103. 
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tionalism is sensationalism gone mad and become incon- 
sistent, while Yajfiavalkya’s fictionalism is based upon 
the rock of Atmanic experience. Both are fictionalisms 
no doubt, but the one is a sensationalistic fictionalism, 
while the other is an Atmanic one. There is as little 
similarity and as much difference between the fictionalism 
of Vaihinger and the fictionalism of Yajnavalkya as 
between Dog and God, the same alphabets no doubt, but 
the one an absolute anti-type of the other. 



11ENKY LORD AND HIS DISCOVERIE OF THE 
BANIANS 


Dr. H. N. Randle, M.A., D.Piiil., 
Librarian , India Office , London. 


The Court Minutes of the East-Imlia Company, 1 
under date January 7, 1G24, record : “ Messrs. Lord, 
Benson, and Morehouse present their services as 
preachers into the Indies, the Court having particular 
recommendation of Mr. Lord from Dean White, 2 under 
whom he served as curate, and from Mr. Shute 3 and 
others; entertained him at £G0 per annum; he is to give 
bond not to exercise any private trade, 4 and appointed to 
preach on Sunday sennight at Great St. Helens 3 and to 
take for his text, ‘ Have no fellowship with the works of 
darkness, but rather reprove them \ ” On January 16 
there is another record : “ Mr. Lord, lately entertained 

to go a preacher, having given testimony of his sufficiency 
hy a sermon preached at St. Helens, to have £20 to buy him 
hooks, and two months pay by way of imprest." Again 


1 Calendar of State Papers, Colonial, 1C22 — 24, pp. 229 — 232 
and 240. 


2 Francis White, Dean of Carlisle, afterwards Bishop of 
Carlisle, Norwich, and Ely. The record of Lord’s curacy under 
him has not been traced. ([S.] see concluding; footnote). ' 

3 Josias Shute, Rector of St. Mary’s Wooluoth, Lombard 

street, 1611 — 1643, who acted as Chaplain to the East-India 
Company from 1G32. [S.] 

4 For an account of the early chaplains appointed as 
Preachers into the Indies and the terms of their employment see 
the first chapter of the Rev. Frank Penny’s The Church in Madras 
W Vols., London, 1904). 

6 The trial sermons weie preached in this Church from 1621, 
When the Company’s offices were moved to Crosby Hall which was 
Jn the Parish of Great St. Helen’s, Bishopsgate. The church 
survived the fire of London; but the present pulpit, which is 
h (Hired in Penny’s work, is dated 1633, and is therefore not tile 
°ue from which Lord preached. (Penny, op. cit ., p. 2.) 
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on January 2S : * Request of Mr. Lord, the preacher, 

to he allowed a boy to attend him the voyage; was told he 
might make choice of sundry boys already shipped, whom 
he shall find appareled to his hand, and when he came in 
the country he may take liking of some Indian boy, as 
others of his profession hare done before him, with which 
answer he rested satisfied.” Lord's career before he 
presented his services as a preacher into the Indies has hot 
been traced, 0 but Factor}' records make references to him 
after his arrival in India. He sailed in Weddell’s fleet, 
which left the Downs on March 28, 1624. 6 7 In a letter of 
November 1625 we read : “ r Padre ' Lord, Mr. Young, 
and Mr. Woolhouse are to return to England in the 
James” The James was to return to England in Febru- 
ary, 1626. But a letter of December 23, 1625, states that 
“ Kerridge refused Lord permission to go, saying, * hee 
would not have it reported that a padre should forsake 
India for such slight matters Lord had had some 
difference with members of the Council, bnl the President, 
Kerridge, reconciled them, ‘ and so he still stayeth.’ How 
long did he stay? In the French translation 8 of Lord’s 


6 The writer in the Dictionary of iVat tonal Biography (Vo], 
xxxiv, p. 154) identifies him with a Henry Lord who figures in 
the records of Oxford Universitv as having been born in Oxford- 
shire in 15G3 and having matriculated from Magdalen Hall in 
158-0. Magdalen Hall passed through many vicissitudes, in the 
course of which its records were lost, as I am informed by the 
courtesy of the Librarian of Hertford College, its present repre- 
sentative. The identification of this Lord with the author of the 
Ditcoveric of the Banians is very unconvincing, for the rea«on 
that he would hare been sixty-one in 1C24. It is improbable a 
priori that a man of this age would have been sent to India; 
thirty is the average age, on first appointment, of six preachers 
whose birth-dates are calculable, among those mentioned by 
I'ennr (op. cit., chapter I) as appointed between I COT and 1G21. 
On this point see also the concluding foot-note, infra. 

~ Tor this and the references to Lord in the Factory letters 
1 am indebted to Sir William Foster's English Factories in India, 
volume 1C24 — 1029, pp. HQ and foot-note, and 114. 

* Paris, 1C67. 
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two tracts it is said that he applied himself to getting a 
thorough understanding of the beliefs of the people during 
his eighteen years’ residence in Surat. This statement 
has misled a later writer® but is plainly wrong. Lord’s 
l)ook was published in 1030, five years after his first 
arrival in Surat. Lord himself, in the second Epistle 
Dcdicatorie 10 prefixed to the Discovcric , says: “I hope 
it hath crost the Acquinoctiall and the Tropicks happily 
to come to your hands, amongst other newes from the for- 
raigne parts of India ”, which implies that the manus- 
cript was sent to England before lie left India. But he 
must himself have returned to England not long after- 
wards, 11 for the engraved title to his publication describes 
him as ‘ sometimes resident in East India.’ 

In his Introduction Lord says that some of his pre- 
decessors had been “ scrutinous to bring this religion to 
light ” but had been deterred, and that “ the President, 
^Ir. Thomas Kerridge, was urgent with me to redeeme 
their omissions.” Therefore, says he, “ I . . . essayed to 
fetch materials for the same out of their manuscripts, 
and by renewed accesse, with the help of Interpreters, 
made by collections out of a booke of theirs called 
the SHASTER, which is to them as their Bible, contain- 
ing the grounds of their Religion in a written word.” 

0 Anderson acuities that Lord was transferred from the ships 
10 Surat in 1G1G (Philip Anderson. The English in Western 
* n dut. London, 185G, pp. 51 — 3). [S.] 

10 “ To the Honourable and Worthy Knight, Sr. Maurice 
Abbot, Governor of the Compame of Merchants trading to the 
Last Indies: Christopher Cletherow Alderman of the City of 
London, and Deputie of the said Company, and to nil the worthy 
Adventurers, Members of the same Society.” Sir Maurice Abbot 
'ras a brother of George Abbot, Archbishop of Canterbury (1610 
‘ 1633), to whom Lord addressed the first of his two dedicatory 
epistles. 

11 The absence of references to Lord’s return to England is 
explained by the loss of the Court Minutes from July 1G29 to 
July 1632, and of the Surat Consultations and Letter i from 1628 
io 1635. [S.] 
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There is no reason to suppose that Lord had any knowl- 
edge of Indian languages . 12 Like Abraham Roger 13 
twenty years later, he must have depended entirely upon 
Indian informants, who would seem (in Lord’s case) to 
have been Nagar Brahmans. Kerridge, he says, “ in- 
terested himself e in the worke by mediating my acquain- 
tance with the Bramanes : whose eminence of place was 
an attractive to draw on this discovery.” In other words 
Kerridge, as President, used his influence to induce these 
Brahmans to * discover ’ to Lord the teachings of the 
Sastras. The introduction to the other tract which Lord 
published at the same time indicates a similar method. 

“ I joyned myselfe with one of their Church men called 
their Daroo, arid by the interpretation of a Persee. whose 
long imployment in the Companies service had brought 
him to a mediocrity in the English tongue ... I gained 
the knowledge of what hereafter I shall deliver, as it was 
compiled in a booke writ in the Persian character contain- 
ing their Scripture, and in their owne language called 
their ZUNDAVASTAW.” Whatever may be the value 
of the material which Lord collected it seems to have been 
collected by himself, and to owe nothing either to the 
writings included by Samuel Purchas in the collection 
referred to in both of Lord’s dedicatory epistles , 14 or to an- 

12 The writer in the Dictionary >( of National IJwrjraphy credit** 
Lord with some knowledge of Hindustani and Persian. There 
seems to be no evidence that he had any such knowledge. 

13 De opcn-deucc tot hct xerborgcn heydendom ( Leyden , 
1G51). Roger collected remarkably detailed information from 
his informant, a Brahman named Padmanabhn. including tran- 
slation** of Blinrtrhari’s Nfti- and Vairdjjya-iatala, which appear 
to lie the first translations from Sanskrit into a European language, 
nis hook was translated into German (1CG3) and Trench (1G70), 
and has been edited hr IT. Coland (Linschotcn-rereeniging, 
Vol. X, 1916). 

14 He proffers his first tract to the Archbishop as an “ Incite- 
ment against the Banian, whose cause hath formcrlv had some 
reference to vonr Grace by the labour* of Mr. Purchas, w!m«e 
evidences being nihil praefer audit urn ... I have brought them 
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other con tempo ran* whom lie names in his tract on the 
Persees, namely Edward Grimstone. 13 Lord's book has a 
decorated general title, and separate title-pages to eacli 
of the two tracts which it contains. The general title is : 
“ A display of two forraigne sects in the East Indies, 
***■! the sect of the Banians the Ancient Natives of India 
and the sect of the Pcrscrs the Ancient Inhabitants of 
Persia together with the Religion and Manners of each 
sect Collected into two Bookes by Henry Lord Sometimes 
resident in East India and Preacher to the Hoble Com- 
pany of Merchants trading thether . . . London . . . 
1G30.” The separate title of the first tract, with which 
alone this paper is concerned, is as follows : “ A Dis- 

covers of the sect of the Banians. Containing their 
History, Law, Liturgie, Casts, Customcs, and Ceremonies. 
Gathered from their Bramanes, Teachers of that Sect : As 
the particulars were comprized in the Booke of their 
Law, called the Shaster: Together with a display of 
their Manners, both in times past, and at this present. . . 

London. . . . 1G30.” 

Lord’s book schematises itself into sections corres- 
ponding to the four ages, which he duly names (p. 01, 
Chapter XV) : “ the first. Curtain ; the second, Dcauper; 
the third, Tetraioo; the fourth, Kolec (It may be noted 
In passing that the inversion in the order of the Treta 
and Dvapara yngas indicates that Lord knew enough to 


tn a second examination.” He hopes that the tract will he wel- 
come to tlie Com pa in , instancing the Company’s “ forward helps 
t'ncl Afordments to Mr. Purclias in the producement of his Volu- 
minous worko called the Posthumus of nnoklewite.” Pvrcha* 
hi* Pity rime* was published 1624 — 26. 

11 In chapter II of the Religion of the Prr*er * (p. 9) after a 
passing reference to the ancient kings of Persia he adds: “ The 
Abridgement of which Chronicle I would have gathered from 
them ‘ hut that I found it to agree punctually . . . with that 
translation of Mr. Grimstones called h state* and Empires, etc." 
Brimstone’s translation (London, 1615) was from a French work 
t-.V d’Avity, published in 1614 f* 

F. IS 
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feel that Tretfi had something to do with the numeral three 
and Dvapara with two). His first section (Chapter 1 — 
VI) purports to lie an account of the ICrta-vuga; the next, 
of the Dvapara-yuga (Chapters YI1-— XIII); the next, 
of the Treta-j'ugn (Chapter XIV); and the last, of the 
Kali-yuga (Chapter XV. the last). But he connects with 
the second part what purports to Ik an account of the 
* Shuster,’ hut really embodies his own observations on 
caste and custom in Gujarat (Chapters VIII — X and 
XU — XIII); and a slight history of Gujarat, brought up 
to date, in Chapter XI. There has been, and is to be, a 
destruction of the world at the end of each age : the first 
was by water; the second by wind; the third by earth ; and 
the fourth shall be by fire. Whereupon Lord comments ; 

“ How Pythagorically they stand upon the number of 
foure; the world was formed of foure principles; divided 
into foure points of the Coinpasse; to endure for foure 
Ages; planted by foure men, matched to foure women; 
restored again by foure; and to be demolished by foure 
several destructions . . . The Pythagorical four-ness 
seems to be partly his own invention. He was, besides, 
temperamentally a romantic, and in his account of the 
first age gives free rein to his fancy so as to turn the first 
creation into four love-stories. 

In the first creation God, having fashioned the world 
of four elements, made man, and * seconded him with a 
companion, which was Woman . . . And the first mans name 
was Pourous , and the womans name was Par coulee.* 
Purusa and Prakrti had four sons : ‘ the first was called 
Brammon, the second Cuttery, the third Skuddery, the 
fourth Wyse.’ These are prima facie, the eponymous an- 
cestors of the four tarnas; but if Shuddery stands for 
Siidra, it seems surprising that Lord should make him the 
representative of the third or merchant class. “ And 
because Shuddery was of a nature mild and converseable, 
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it was thought meete that he should he a Merchant ... as 
a monitour to put him in mindc of which course of life, 
he had a pairc of lhillances put into his hand, and a bagge 
of weights hung at his girdle, instruments most accom- 
madate to his profession.” lie makes II 'ysc the represen- 
tative of the ‘ Mechaniekc or lmndy-crafts man/ because 
he was not thinking of the Vaihja-carnu at all, but of the 
Vaish or carpenter sub-caste of Gujarat; which figures 
also in the accounts of Arab travellers to western India . 18 
And so Lord connects him with Visvakarman : his ‘ dis- 
position to meditate things for mans convenience gave him 
the name Viskermah, which is as much as the Bandsman, 
because he could do anything to be done by the hand.’ 

These four went respectively to the East, "West, North 
and South, and there, after appropriate adventures, met 
and won the four women appointed for them : Saratree, 
Toddicastrce / 7 Visagundah and Jcjunogundah." Cut- 


,a Sec the article “ Arab Reference;, ” contributed by Fnzlul- 
L»h Lutfullah Faridi to the Bombay Gazetteer, Yol. I, Part I, 
♦ History of Gujarat), p. 530. “ Kliurdadbali (A.D. 1012) des- 
cribes the Hindus as divided into seven classes. Of these the first 
ure Thukarins or Thakurs . . . The second are the Barahmas . . . 
♦lie third are the Katuriyas or Kshatrias . . . the fourth are the 
Sudaria or Sliudras, husbandmen bj profession ; the fifth are the 
Baisura or Vaish, artificers and domestic; the sixth Sandalia or 
Chandala, menials; and the se'entli the ' Laliiid,” whose women 
adorn themselves ...” Here too ‘ Shuddery * takes precedence 
of * W yse .' 

17 ‘ Toddicastree ’ is Lord’s own contribution to Indian 
nomenclature. But her genesis is plain. Lord’s informant was 
at a loss for the name of ‘ the woman appointed for Cuttery,’ and 
so he called her tad-<fih-<trl, the woman of that quarter. Lord 
^produced the sound with commendable accuracy. In passing it 
may be noted that bis informant seems to have had a tendency 
to pronounce the vowels a and a in the Bengal way. (Cf., for 
instance, * B remaw ’). 

,s I cannot suggest equivalents for Visagundah and Jejuno- 
</ utulah . There is a YFakanyaka in chapter G1 of the Nagara- 
khnmla of the Skanda-purana. where one is tempted to look for 
these* legends, if Lord’s informant was a Xagar Brahman : but 
♦he tale has no connection; and Lord’s -guttdah would suggest 
-gandha. Yajiia- seems the nearest sound to Jejuna-. [Is Jejuno- 
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terij and * Toddtcastree for example, ‘ as desirous to 
make experiment of eaeh others fortitude upon their meet- 
ing together,’ fought for three days before they joined in 
amity; for ‘ in her right hand she bare a Chuckcrey , 10 
which is an instrument of a round forme, and sharp-edged 
in the superficies thereof, so accommodate for offence, 
that by a hole in the middest thereof, being whirled about 
the finger and flung off, in the quicknesse of his motion, 
it is able to deliver or convey death to a farre remote 
enemy.’ Shuddery passed beyond a mountain called 
Stnchalla 20 and discovered pearls and a diamond-mine 
before he met Visagundah. W'yse passed over seven seas, 
the last of which was called Pashcurbatee (Pu§karavati), 
and came to the land called Derpe. * There by the Sea 
side hee built him a faire house ... a comely habitation, 
with rooms lightsome, and broad taraffes or roofes aloft, 
for pleasure and prospect delightfull . . .’ Jejunogundah, 
the woman appointed for 'W'yse, came wandering by, and 
was drawn to satisfy her admiration with a nearer view 
of this new edifice. Wyse ‘ descended to -take a fuller 
contemplation of her beauty, whose feature deserved his 
better notice; for she was of body amiably white, and her 
tresses were scattered with pondered Saunders , 21 and 
other odors, the scent of which the blasts of the winde dis- 
persed in such manner that he became partaker of them 
b\ his approach . ." And so fhe world was populated 
by these four pairs in the first age. But “ length of time 

puiidhali to Ik* equated with Yojanagaudha, a name of 
SaKavatl, mother of Vya>a? Before she received the 
favour of Para^ara -he was Ma t-vapandha or Amifagundha, in 
which may we look for the original of Lord’s Yi«agundah? — K.C.J 
Lord did not invent the cttlra, and his Toddicastree should 
he found as a aitresrnri There is a Jaina Vidja-devi so named. 
Lord’s informant mar have inserted some Jaina legends in the 
general framework of a Hindu purana. 

20 Ist/icala ? 

5t Sandal, candaiut. 
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. . . began to confound all goodnesse . . . For Brammon 
grew neglective of his piety; and Cutlery grew cruell and 
full of usurpation; and Shuddery grew deceiptfull in the 
waights and ballances; and Wyse lost his conscience in his 
dealings. And so God grew angry, and “ there came a 
Flood, that covered all nations in the depths.” Thus end- 
ed the first creation. 

“ Seeing the first Age miscarried by their sinfulnesse 

• ... the Almighty determined to beginne the second Age 
by three persons of greater perfection and excellency than 
the other, called Bremaw, Vystney , and Ruddery. 2 - The 
Almighty, therefore, descending . . . upon . . . Meropur- 
batee 23 . . . said. Rise up Bremaw . . . and by a second and 
third command . . . raised up Vystney , and Ruddery . . . 
To the first hee gave the power to make the Creatures . . . 
to the second ... the charge to preserve the Creatures . . . 
But to the third ... hee gave power to destroy his Creatures 

• . . Bremaw . . . grew extraordinarily afflicted in his 
body . . . such travaile as happeneth to women in labour 
seazed him . . . till the burthen . . . made two ruptmes 

• • . when behold two Twinnes, the one male the other 
female, to wit, Man and Woman . . . The man was by him 
named Manow, and the woman Ceteroupa 2i . . . They were 


» The spelling of Brahma . Visnu, ami Rmlra is characteris- 
tic. The -aw sound for -a (compare here Soomennit , etc.) has 
been remarked mi above. The -t- between cerebral s and n recurs 
in K\stne\ (compare the river. Ivistna). lor Iluthlery. compare 
i'Wf/cn/aml chmkerx. Lord’s -u stand-, both for -0 and for 

a. 


23 Meru-pnrvntn. 

-* Mnnu Svava.iil.li.iv.. ami S..lnr.'.pa are ... relate, I in, for 
.■-.ample, tl.e Brahi.ia-purSna (chop!™ II). Ilut «lm pur.ma 
make, Vira (n so., o( Salarupa) anil Ivuiny.. ' I.i.r.1 « the 

pate.il, of l'rivnvrnla ami UHanapaila (I.onl , I'nauretla ami 
' It make, Samrul (hor.1 , ,S camera,, t) another 
son of Kumva It agrees in making bmirtn (I.ord s Sonverettair) 
Hie wife of 'Utlfn.apu.la, a, .!•• other paraua, free H. Jf. WilmnV 
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sent to the East, to a mountaine called Muuderpurvool 55 
. . . and Ceterpupa brought forth three sonnes and three 
daughters . . . Prianretta, Outanapnutha . . . Soomeraut; 
. . . Ctimmah . . . Soonerettuw . . . Sum boo™ . . . The)’ 
were dispersed . . . Priauretta and Cammah to the West, 
to the Mountaine called Segund ; Outauapautha and Soone- 
rettair to the North, to the Mountaine Bipola; Soomeraut 
and Sttmboo to the Mountaine Supers . . 

Lord then relates how the Almighty provided for the 
establishment of religion in the second age by a book deli- 
vered to Brematc. This book is the Sfiaster, which is re- 
presented as consisting of three 1 tracts,’ dealing with the 
moral law, the ceremonial Jaw, and the four * tribes.’ 
Lord follows this threefold division of subjects in the 
account of the manners and customs of the * Banians ’ 
which fills the next five chapters (VIII — XIII); but 
it does not seem to correspond with any possible division 
of the literature . 28 Lord’s own ‘ busie observation ’ is 
the source of much of this account. And, as Jainas were 
very much in evidence in Surat, much of what lie says is 
an account (apparently the earliest European account) of 

translation of the Vt$nu-purana I. xi, p. 86, foot-note 1). The 
Visiiu-puriina II. i agrees with Lord’s account in making Samriit 
a son of Priyavrata and Kamya. 

25 JIandarn-parvata. 

20 SamLhn? 

In the description of Uarrta, as given in, eg., the 
V itpu-purana (II. ii), Mem is in the centre, Mandara on the east, 
Gandhamudana on the south. Yipula on the west, and SupaKva 
on the north. Segund (Sagandba?) is perhaps_ Gamlha-madana 
Bipola and Sugars are plainly Yipula and Supar^va. 

2S Perhaps it reflects an enumeration of the Vedas as three 
(omitting the Atharea-redii). Bernier knew of, and names, four 
Beths (Vedas). European ideas of the character of the Vedas 
were altogether vague up to the end of the 18th century This 
made possible the publication of such a work as the French 
Ezour-redam (* Ynjur-veda ’) in 1780. Voltaire saw it in manus- 
cript and accepted it as a Veda: although, as Ellis pointed out 
in Asiatic Researches, it is really a criticism of Hinduism in the 
form of a purana. 
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Jainism, and his ‘ Banian,’ although to some extent a 
composite picture, represents on the whole a Jain merchant. 
Lord is himself aware that the term bania is not accurate- 
ly used in the title of his work as covering all classes, and 
he indicates the right use of the term towards the end of 
the book (p. 86). ** Under the name of Banians is com- 

prised . . . Merchants only, or Brokers for the Merchant 
• . • ” In the latter part of the book he therefore uses 
Banian as synonymous with Shuddery, the merchant.- 5 
There is nothing very characteristic in the eight 
commandments which Lord represents as comprised in the 
first tract, except that ahimsd takes precedence, as the first 
commandment, and control of the five senses is emphasis- 
ed as the second. Lord himself singles these out : “ The 
principall part of their Law admitting nothing prodigious 
to opinion we passe over, onely thal which commeth into 
exception is that which is laid down in the first and the 
second Commandment.” He discusses these two at 
some length, with particular reference to the doctrine of 
metempsychosis. Among the ceremonies spoken of by 
him in treating of the second tract are : bathing in rivers 
" whilst the Bramane iterateth the name of the river . . . 
called Tappee, with the name of other rivers in India cele- 
brated for these customary washings, as Gonga and 
A lerboda ” : the use of a “ certaine Unction in the fore- 
head of red painting, that having certaine graines stucke 
in the glutinous matter is their testimony that God hath 
marked them out os his people : and the tendering of offer- 
ings and prayers under trees “ so that the Bramanes under 
such greene Tree erect temples to Pagods . . . The tree 
peculiarized for this worshippe is called by some . . . 


28 Ami so lie leave* himself without a frenerie name. His 
contemporaries tended to call Indians exclusive of ‘ Moors * by 
the name of Gentile*. But herd uses tins term too in a restricted 
H‘nst». See helotc. 
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Fictts Indica . . . and by Goropius Becanus aflirmed to bee 
the tree of life that grew in the Garden of Eden . . In 
connection with the “ second tract ” he gives a fairly' 
detailed account of the naming of children, marriages, 
and funerals. In connection with what he calls the ‘ In- 
vocation of Saints * he says: “ They . . . that would bee 
happy in Marriage, invoke Jlvrmount ; they that are to 
begin the workes of architecture, Gunnez; they’ that want 
health, Veqenaitt ; the souldier in his assault . . cryes, 
Bimohcm ; the miserable invoke Syer; and they’ that are 
in prosperity, give their Orisons to Mycasser** The 
names appear to stand for Hanuman, Ganesa, Baijnath, 
Bhlmasena, and possibly L-fvara and Mahe^vara. At 
namings “ some of the kindred . . . menaceth the point 
of a writing penne against the forehead of the Child, with 
this short prayer. That God would write good things in 
the front of that Child.” In connection with marriage 
there is an account of the nuptial procession — “ the Bride- 
groome is distinguished from the rest by a crowne on his 
head, decked with Jewels very rich . . . Dowry there is 
none given, that the drifts of Marriage might not be 
mercenary ...” When a man is dying “ they injoyne 
him to utter Karrnune, which is one of the names of God, 
importing Mercy to Sinners . . . His spirits languishing, 
they’ stretch out his hand, pouring faire water into 
it . . . praying to Kistneruppon* the God of the water, to 
present him pure to God . . After describing the fun- 
eral rites he adds: “Since these lawes and injunctions, . 
there hath sprung up a Custome amongst them, that the 
women that survive their husbands should offer themselves 
up alive to he sacrificed in the flames with them, which to 
this day' is observed in some places and for some persons 


* [We must trace it "to the formula Krsntirpanntn (atfu ). — 

K. C.] 
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of greater worth, though the examples be more rare now 
than in former times, of which custome Propertius thus 
speaketh ” : and he proceeds to quote and translate the 
eight lines of Propertius (49 — 15 B.C.) which speak of 
the custom. 

Pour cli apt ere (X — XIII), concluding with the des- 
truction of the world at the end of the second age, should 
be concerned with the third tract of the Shatter , but con- 
tain in fact Lord’s own account of the four castes, as he 
himself admits: “ If I shall somewhat digresse from 
their particular injunctions ... to a more particular 
display of their manners, I shall better discharge the 
parts required in this Tract.” He is not sure whether 
the name of the first caste is derived from Brammon, or 
from Brcmair “ by adjection of this particle (nes).” lie 
notes that “ Suidas is of opinion that they are called 
Rramanes of one Bracliman that was the first prescriber 
°f their rites,” while “ Postellus affirmeth them to bee 
descended from Abraham by Cheturah, 30 who seated 
themselves in India, and that so they were called Abrah- 
manes." Brahmans are of two sorts : the more common 
Brahmanes, of which there are a great number m India; 
and the more special who “ are called by the Banians, 
Verteas, by the Moores. Serrahs “ The common Bra- 
mane hath eight}' two Casts or Tribes . . . which were so 
many wise men or Schollers . called Augurs or Sooth- 
sayers of such a place . . - Thus the prime of them was 
called Y isal nagrananger, that is, the Augur of Visal- 
nagra. the 2 VuJnngranauger, that is the Auger of Vul- 
nagra, a towne so called . ’ Lord is of course 

speaking of the Nagar Brahmans. He drops the 
Initial N-, and proceeds to make an equation with 
the Latin word augur . But he correctly gives Visal- 


3,1 Ki*turah. (rfiip«»s 25. i. 
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nagar (Visnagar) and Vadim gar as two chief centres 
or places of origin of Nagar Brahmans. Later 
on he observes that the divisions of the Banians or 
Shtiddrries (by whom he may mean either Hindu or Jaina 
Vaisyas) correspond in number to those of the Dram ones, 
“ clmsing either to be under their discipline that are 
Visalnagranaiigers. or Vulnagranatigers, fiom the pecu- 
liar instruction of which Brn manes they are guided in 
matters belonging to religious worshipped’ Lord’s " more 
speciall Bramanes ” are,- as will be clear from the follow- 
ing citations, Jninas. ** The more speciall Bramane . . . 
is some man of the Cast of Shndderies . . . who for devo- 
tion taketh this condition on him . . . weareth a woollen 
garment of white ... his heade is always uncovered . . . 
they do not shave but pluck off all the hair save some small 
remainder on the croxvne . . . They have a festival called 
Pntcheson ... 31 More strict they seem to he than the 
common Bramanes . . . More eautelous they are for the 
preservation of things animate . . . and they keep a hospi- 
tal of lame and maimed flying fowled’ They have several 
divisions : “ One is called the Soncaes, and these go not 
to Church, but perform divine rites at home. Another 
is of the Tuppaes , these go to Church to pray. A third 
is of the Curt lairs, and these pray by themselves, without 
society. A fourth is called the Onkeleaus , and these 
endure not images. A fifth called the Pushaleaus, the 
most strict of them nil.” These are names of gacchas of 
the Jainas : the Tapa-gacchn and the Kkaratara- (K/tad- 
tar-) gaccha being plainly recognisable, whilst in the 
Onkeleaus we may perhaps see the Lonka-gnccha, which 
“ endures not images.” 

Passing to the second caste, the Cutteryes , Lord says : 

" That particular of Brematces Ixioke that concerned this 
Cast or Tribe, contained certaine precepts of government 


Tin* oWnrwl Ijv .taina-’. 
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and politic, tlic knowledge of which being hut of common 
import I rather ehuse to omit." Instead, he gives in this 
chapter (XI) some account of the Rajputs of Gujarat and 
adjacent parts. lie mentions tlic names of live Rajput 
clans: Chaumh, Solenke * \ T "aggela, DodepucJtars, and 
Para mar*. r ihe * Cutteryes were the ancient kings of 
India, and were called Rajahs. “ These Rajahs had 
principally fourc men about them of eminency . . . the 
Bramanes, who by Southsaying and Augury did show the 
Kinges what time was most meet to begin their designs 
• • . the Pardon which was a man of policy in the State 
businesse . . . the Moldar or the Kings Chamberlain . . . 
(and) the Generali of the Kings Armies in the field called 
Disnack(‘” u “ Now touching their declining state. 
One Ratified? pill'* a vertuous woman did at her death 
prophecy the decline of the Banian State, in the time of 
Ravisaldee 31 ohiefe Rajah, the beginning of which should 
be in bis next Successors daies . . . n Ravisaldee’s suc- 
cessor, Syderaisaldee, 3u had erected a monument in his 
fathers honour at Sythepolapore . 37 A Brahman, Madew- 
naugcr?'' told him that one Sultan Alaudin, a Pat an , 
King of Drive, should deface the monument and conquer 
Guzznrat. So he sent his Pardon to search out the youth, 


Prod liana. 

15 Des'aufnaku? 

*“ Bum Th-vT, ** Tlu- Queen ”* Ur Banih Devi (Folium l(, u 
Mala, /. iX) t 

*’■ Bai YisaMcra, said to have founded VlMia^ar in 1040; or 
else Bisalileo Chauhan who took Delhi in 1 1 f But neither 
eomei near the time of Alii ml din (1298), and there may he Mime 
eonfusiou. 

3<l Siddliarajadeva (109-1 — 1144 See /?«< Main, 1. x)? 

•*' Perhaps Sidlipur in Barodu Stale, wheie lliere i.s a Budra 
Mfil a huill 1 1 \ Miilrfij and ie««n>tituled In Kiddliaifiju J.ru»>imlia. 

,H Mahadeva Niitfura ? F«»rl»e*.. /f«« Mala 1. \\ , telU a Mini. 
!■» lule. 
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who was at that time with his father, a wood -gatherer of 
Delhi. They persuaded him to accept a sum of money 
and in return he gave them " an Eseript that albeit the 
heavens had decreed that lie should scatter some stones of 
that building yet hee would picke them out of the Corners 
thereof ” so as to spare the building. In due course 
iilaudin invaded Guzzarnt, but growing weary of the 
long war, and many llajuhs fleeing to inaccessible places, 
he committed the further management of the wars to one 
Futtcrcon , his Cupbearer. “ And the said Fnttercon did 
further invade Guzznrat , and so did the rest of the 
Mahoometans that succeeded him, to the decline of the 
Banian State.” Lord adds that “ some of the Kajahs 
flying to retyrements impregnable . . . could not be con- 
quered even to this day; but, making outroades, pray on 
the Caffaloes 39 passing . . . having many resolute 
Souldiers . . . called Rashpootes , 40 which implyeth as 
much as the sonnes of Kings : for being of the 
cast of Catteries it is like they were nobly descended 
. . . Among those that remained unconquered 
in his time Lord mentions Rajah Surmulgee of 
Raspeeplaie ; 41 Rajah Beritmshaw 43 of Molere; Rajah 
Ramnagar; Rajah Barmulgee ; and “ the great Rannah, 4Z 
who hath fought many set battles with the Moguls forces.” 


30 Kafilas. 


■*<* The word Kajput was commonly so spelled in Lord’s time. 
But Lord at least knew what it meant. 


41 Itajpipla. Bardie chronicles make Surmalji the second 
successor after Jayasiughji, who was the chief of llajpipla in the 
time of Akbar. ( Bombay Gazetteer, Tol. VI, p. 1011). 


43 Batraui Shah of Mullier, which was not reduced until 
1C37. 

4J The Esina of Udaipur, Amar Singh I, to whom this otate- 
ment would applv, had made peace with Jahangir in IGI-f, and 
died in 1020 Bis suer essor, Karan Singh (1020 — 38) waged no 
wars Lord’s statement perhaps has no one Kiina particularly in 
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The next olmpter (XII) relates to the Shudderies, or 
fthniuns property so called, 44 but it contains little which 
has not been already noted. Chapter XIII however gives 
additional information about the Utysrs. “ The name 
AVyse implyes as much as one that is servile or instrumen- 
taiy . . . these people are at this present most ordinarily 
called by the name of Gentiles. Which Gentiles are of 
two sorts (I) the purer Gentile , such as liveth observant of 
the dyet of the Banians ... (2) the Gentile Visceraun, 
called the impure or uncleane . . . Such are the husband- 
men or inferior sort of people called the Coulees. ,,4ti 

The remainder of this chapter (XIII) reverts to the 
original plan of the work, after this long digression about 
caste, and tells of the destruction of the world at the end 
°f the second age. Chapter XIV gives an account of the 
third age. The Cutterycs were “ utterly raced out,” and 
“ The Lord appointed that from the Bramanes the line 
of the Kings should be renewed . . . The chief of the 
Bramanes that was then preserved . . . was called 
Bucerat ; 4C the next child that was borne after this destruc- 
tion, and which was the youngest of foure, was chosen to 
propagate the line of their Kings . . . and his name was 
Ram ; who became so memorable for his worthy deeds .... 
that . . . even to this day . . . whensoever they meet and 
salute one another, they cry Ram, Ram . . .” Of the 
fourth and last age of the world, described in the follow- 
ing chapter (XV), Lord has not much to say : “ . . . The 

Almighty againe commanded that the world should bee 
peopled by those that were reserved, amongst whom there 

14 See p. 287 supra. 

43 These arc apparently the Kolis, who form a quarter of the 
Population of Gujerat. They are hu>handmen in central anil 
wnith Gujerat, hut are saiil to approach nearer to Bhils in the 
north. The Bombay Gazetteer -.late-, that the word is sometimes 
hi the spin- of bastard or half-breed: which may be the 
origin of Lord’s “ impure Geutile.” 

4,1 Da&irathn. 
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was one Kystni'ij, a famous Ruler and pious King, of whose 
values they have ample record, as being one most notable 
in the last Age . . . He did wonderfully promote Religion, 
upon which there was a reformed beginning of goodnesge/ 
Lord’s l»ook comes in point of time midway between 
those of Edward Terry and Abraham Roger; and it is at 
least as superior to the former as it is inferior to the latter 
in the extent of its information about Hinduism. It 
marks there [ore an interesting and very definite advance: 
and it is surprising that Lord is almost entirely ignored 
by recent historians of * Indology.’ 17 There were certainly 
Portuguese, and one Englishman, who knew more than 
Lord ever learned, and before Lord’s time : but if we 
except the Englishman’s book, there seems to be no printed 
!>ook dating from before Lord’s time which gives so much 
information. The Englishman referred to is Thomas 
Stephens (Padre Estevao), who arrived in India in 1570 
and spent the rest of his life in Goa as a member of the 
Society of Jesus. He perhaps knew some Sanskrit; and, 
in a letter, he notes the connection between Indian and 
European languages. He shares, besides, with Beschi and 
Roberto dei Nobili, the distinction of having made a contri- 
bution of importance to the vernacular literature of India : 
for he wrote a long epic in the Konkani dialect of Marathi 
on the whole Bible-story, which was originally printed at 
Goa in 1G15, and lias not long ago (1907) been edited and 
published at Mangalore under the title of 11 The Christian 
Puranam .” But, apart from Thomas Stephens, it can be 
claimed that Lord was the first Englishman who made a 
systematic attempt to acquire knowledge of “the Bani- 
ans,” not to mention “ the Persees.” His immediate suc- 
cessors fully recognised the value of his publication. 
Thomas (afterwards Sir Thomas) Herbert included in a 

« lit* i-> not iiien (i omul in Winili-c.li’-* ichichte tier Stnif- 

I itt Plulutoyu (Gnimlii-s I. i. It., 1917, 1!£J0). 
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book first published four years after Lord’s the detailed 
content of both Lord’s tracts, with an inadequate acknow- 
ledgment which admits indebtedness only in respect of 
his account of the ‘ Pcrsees.’ 4 ” Yet in his account of tiie 
Banians we meet with all the personages of Lord’s Dis- 
corerie , including * Toddicastree ’ and the other ‘ women 
appointed and, throughout it, Herbert merely epito- 
mises Lord . Bernier, writing in gives of course an 
independent account, more complete than Lord’s; but lie 
nevertheless makes generous acknowledgment. “ I shall 
here add a few words to declare that I am no lesse obliged 
to Monsieur Henry Lor and to Monsieur Abraham Royer 
than to the Reverend Fathers Rirchcr and Ron. I had 
compiled an hundred things relating to the Gentiles, whicii 
I found in the Books of those Gentlemen, and which 
would have been a great trouble to me to range them as 
they have done .” 40 


The engraved title of the revised and enlmged edition 
lead-.: “ Some veares travels into Atuea and Asia the Great, 
i'j specially describing the famous empiies of Persia and Hindus- 
. . . liy Tho: Herbert Esqre London, 1638.” The firht 
edition was published in 1034. His epitome of Lord’s tracts 
occupies pp — o4 of the 1038 edition. On p. 48 lie begins to 

p'cah of the Persees “ whose life and doctiine (as it is gathered 
until the Darn nr Piiests of this sect l»v Master Lord a worthy 
minister for some .years lesident in the Factory of Surat) I will 
*l>itonu7o " 


llcrheit began his travels on Good Friday, 1C2G. He reach- 
( d Surat in December The year is not very clear; hut, since 
news of the crowning of Prince Khurram at Agra reached Surat 
'utile he was there, and since the date of Jahangir’s deatli was 
pet. 18, 1627. the Decemliei of 1627 must he meant. Tliere is 
however a difficulty, because he sa.ys that Wvlde was President 
''hen he arrived. Hut the Factory Records show that IV vide 
did not take over office from Kerridge before April. 1G28. See 
Foster’s English Factories /« India 1G24 — 1629, p. vsviii, foot- 
nole. 


The presidents were- Kei ridge, 1G1G — 23; Rastell, 1623 — 2a; 
Kotihlge (for the -econd time) 1C25— 28; and then Wylde. 

49 I quote from the Continuation of the Memoirs, Vols. Ilf 
JJitd IV. “English’d out of French by II. O.,” London , 1071. 
The passage will be found at p. 157 of the section entitled “ The 
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It is a matter for regret that efforts to trace the career 
of this ‘ worthy minister ’ outside the short period of his 
service in India have not succeeded. 5 " Lord himself 
expresses (in words which close his Epistle Dedicatorie , 
and which may serve as a fitting epilogue on the present 
occasion) his sense that these were his memorable years : 
" Accept it then Right Honourable so . . . composed as it 
may bee, of such matcrialls, and let it be as an Attestate 
of my Acknowledgments to you, the Achme and flourish- 
ing part of whose best Iteing I confesse to have had begin- 
ning and growth in your imployment ...” 


Gen tils of Iudostan,” which was written as a letter to CLapelnin 
in 1GG7. 

60 I desire to express by obligation to Mr. W. T. Ottewill, 
M.B.E., Superintendent of Records, India Office, who very 
kindly searched the records himself, and brought to my notice 
the files of a previous enejuin relative to Ilemy Lord. A memo- 
randum on the subject drawn up by Miss E. B. Sainsbury in 
1920. which is included in the file, was of much assistance to me. 
T have indicated information derived from this source liv “fS.].” 
I may add that Mr. Ottewill agrees that it is improbable that the 
Kast-Imlia Companv should have appointed a man of sixty-one 
to go to India; and lhat Sir William roster, who was Superin- 
tendent of Records when the previous enquire was made, then 
expressed the opinion that the writer in the Dictionary of National 
Ttionraphy had confused two persons in his account of ITenry 
Lord. 
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M. Naimuh Rehman, M.A., 

Lecturer in Arabic and Persian, Allahabad Vnicersity. 

Of the hewilderingly enormous mass of the Jewish 
lore consisting of legends and stories nhont their prophets, 
sages and kings, quite a large volume has been ascribed 
to the great patriarch Abraham, and perhaps quite be- 
fittingly, as he was the “ father of a multitude of 
nations.” Apart from the detailed account of the life 
and work of Abraham supplied to us by the Mosaic scrip- 
ture, there is a considerably large volume of the apo- 
cryphal superstructure and rabbinical tradition that rose 
up later. 

Abraham claims a double greatness and importance. 
He is the father of the great Hebrew nation, and through 
his son, Ishmael, i.e., a progenitor of the northern Arabs. 
Even in Arabia such traditions regarding Abraham were 
continuously handed down by word of month long before 
the era of Islam. The Muslims of Arabia were interested 
in the Patriarch as being the father of their progenitor 
Ishmael and the co-founder and builder with him of the 
Ka’ba, “ the house ” which the father and son were 
commanded by God to build and consecrate for His wor- 
ship ' Abraham became to the Muslims the very model 
of a true believer, who had advanced by slow but sure 
degrees to the sound and staunch belief in and devotion 
to the One God, and to whom Islam itself was attributed, 
for to him they owed the epithet Muslim. - 

20 ’See the Qt.rV.n, II. 12P — 123: III, 90; XIV, .95; XXII, 

„ ’ The Qnrhm. II, 130, 135; III. 94: IV. 95; VI, 102; XII, 

«•: XVI, 123; XXII, 78. 
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TJie Quran mentions Abraham by name in about 
seventy places in various connections, and a whole chapter 
(XIY) of the Book has been named after him. It recog' 
nises him as one of the greatest of the prophets and 
apostles of yore, and his works form one of the chief 
means of inspiration to the new nation which the great 
Arabian prophet was seeking to raise up. The Muslims 
naturally accepted as true all that was said of “ the 
•father ” Abraham in the Qur'an, which derives its mate- 
rial mainly, of course, from the Old Testament and also 
from the rabbinical tradition. The Quran has charac- 
teristically given such report of him and has adopted only 
such details of his life and work as suited its purpose. 
Whatever it has to record about him is in simple and 
straightforward language. The omission of all useless 
details has surely some good reason behind it. The hearers 
of the Prophet would have certainly followed the purpose 
and intention of their Master, if only they had not supple- 
mented this information with the knowledge they already 
possessed of Abraham through the oral traditions then 
rife in their own country. And the matter became worse 
still when after the death of the Prophet the Book had 
to be studied, understood, followed and acted upon by 
the non-Arab nations, especially the Persians, who were 
pioneers in the field of Quranic exegesis. In their sin- 
cere devotion to the Book and their earnest desire to 
grasp the fullest significance of ever)’ iota of it, these 
zealous students of the Qur’an could not but resort to the 
learned rabbis for the explanation of all that they clearly 
saw was based on the versions of the Old Testament, or 
of their own brotherhood of the rabbis. The exegesists 
of the Qur’an meant well; and the learned rabbis and 
Jewish scholars too perhaps meant equally well. A 
whole-hearted and unflinching faith in the learning and 
veracity of the directors led the zealous seekers of know- 
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ledge to accept as true all the information they received 
from them, and they innocently incorporated the whole 
volume of it in their works. This is easily illustratable 
in the case of the interesting legend regarding the tyrant 
Nimrod who cast Abraham into the huge fiery furnace, 
which not only could not injure the Patriarch hut turned 
into a veritable paradise for him. The Qur’an records 
the story in Chapter XXI, entitled “ The Prophets,” in 
verses 51 to 71. It introduces the story with a mention 
of Abraham’s protest against image worship, and even- 
tually his practical step in demolishing all the images in 
the pantheon save one, the biggest of them. The whole 
community of the “ idol-worshippers ” rises against him, 
and they conspire to burn him. But God saves him from 
fhe calamity, and lie leaves the place for another “ bless- 
ed land.” I quote the entire story below : 

“ 51. And certainly we gave to Abraham his guid- 
ance before, and we knew him well. 

52. When lie said to his father and his people : 
What are these images to whose worship you cleave ? 

53. They said : We found our forefathers wor- 
shipping them. 

54. He said : Certainly you have been, you and 
your forefathers, in manifest error. 

55. They said: You have brought to us the truth, 
or arc you one of the triflers ? 

56. He said : Nay, your Lord is the Lord of the 
heavens and the earth, who brought them into existence, 
und I am of those who bear witness to this. 

57. And by Allah ; I will certainly strive against 
your idols after you go away, turning your back. 

58. So he broke them into pieces, except the chief 
one of them, that haply they may return to it. 

59. They said : who has done this to our gods ? 
Most surely he is one of the unjust. 
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00. They snid : We heard of a youth called 
Abraham speak of them. 

Cl. They said : Then bring him before the eyes of 
the people, perchance they may bear witness. 

02. They said : Have you done this to our gods, 
0 Abraham? 

03. He said : Surely some doer has done it. The chief 
of them is this. Therefore ask his lordship if he can 
speak. 

04. Then they turned to themselves and said : Sure- 
ly you yourselves are the unjust. 

05. Then they were made to hang down their 
heads : Certainly you know that they do not speak. 

00. He said: Whati do you then serve beside 
Allah what brings you not any benefit at all, nor does it 
harm you? 

G7 Fie on you and on what you serve beside Allah! 
What ! do you not then understand ? 

08. They said : Burn him and help your gods if 
you are going to do anything. 

09. We said : O fire, be a means of coolness and 
comfort and peace to Abraham. 

70. And they desired a deceipt with him, but We 
made them the greatest of losers! 

71. And We delivered him as well as Lot, (removing 
them) to the land we had blessed for all people ! ” 

The commentators, however, wax more eloquent than 
the Book itself, and follow the legend in greater (and 
wholly unnecessary) details. I take up, as an example, 
the eminent commentator Tabari, who names all the 
authorities for his assertions. Let us take up the last 
three verses (69 — 71) which form the material part of the 
whole story. The story runs, says Tabari, that a Kurd, 
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Hay zan 3 by name, suggested to the people that Abraham 
should he burned alive. King Nimrod agreed with the 
brilliant suggestion. Abraham was accordingly bottled 
up in a house, and in the meantime an edifice was built 
up, and therein was gathered an enormous mass of wood 
to create a veritable hell for Abraham to burn. So much 
were the people excited over the matter that there was ft 
woman who was in sick-bed, and she said. * If God give 
me health I will collect timber for Abraham ! * When all 
was ready they caught hold of Abraham and, raising him 
up above the edifice, lowered him into the fire that was 
burning furiously ... At this juncture the learned com- 
mentator suggests that the Qur’an has here omitted to 
mention the fact, which however follows from its words, 
that they did kindle a fire to burn Abraham and did 
throw him into it, whereat God intervened saying: 

“ We said : 0 fire, be a cooling comfort and safety to 
Abraham ” (v. 69). ... He then continues the story thus. 
When Abraham was being lowered into the fire lie raised 
up bis bead to the heavens, saying : “ O Lord ! Thou art 

the One alone in the heavens, and I am quite lonely here 
on the earth, where there is no one else beside me to wor- 
ship Thee. God is enough for me, and He is the best one 
to rely on ! ” And the heavens, the earth, the mountains 
and the angels, all conjointly appealed to God for His 
mercy to Abraham, and God bade them help His 
“ friend ” if he called upon them to do so. When 
Abraham got into the furnace, Gabriel (or God) called 
upon it, commanding it to become all coolness and safety to 
Abraham. And lo, the flames got all extinguished, and 
with them all the fires on the earth went out too, and that 
huge furnace became so very intensely cold that if in the 

3 God, however, punished this wicked mail by causing him 
"ink deep below the earth, where he i- damned to hear this tor- 
turo till the day of judgment. Tabari, hoc loco . 
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wordings of the command the word were not added 
to the word ^ Abraham would have died of cold ! 
And when the lire was extinguished they advanced to 
witness the plight of the culprit. They found him still 
there, all safe. And there was also seen with him the 
Angel of Shade ( JLIIAJL ) who held Abrahams head 
in his lap and was wiping the sweat from off the face of 
Abraham. He was taken out, and on examination it was 
found that fire had failed to scorch Abraham, having 
touched only the band with which he was tied. Thus did 
God save Abraham, who thereafter left his home (at Ur) 
and gave up the faih of his fellowmen, and migrated to 
Sham. 

Now all this is very much the repetition of exactly 
the same tradition as is met with in the accounts left to 
us hy the ancient rabbis. Vet all this is said on the author- 
ity of such eminent personages as ‘All b. Abu T^lib, 
‘Abdullah b. ‘Abbas, ‘Abdullah b. ‘Umar, Qatadn, Ka‘b, 
Mujahid, Ishaq and others. Later writers give greater 
details of this wonderful incident in the life of the Patri- 
arch, telling us how not only the flames got quenched, but 
that the whole scene got changed into a lovely garden bear- 
ing all the sweetest and loveliest fruits, and how all the 
servants and deputies of Nimrod got burnt by that fire, 
and so on and so forth, details which conform to a still 
greater degree with the rabbinical lore. 

And all this for the love of the wonderful ! For even 
the apocryphal and legendary accounts of this great event 
as given by the ancient Hebrew writers have two versions, 
in one of which this episode of the terrible trial by lire 
finds no room whatsoever. 4 But the innocent and child- 
like fancy of our commentators and their readers could 


4 See A. S. Rappoport. My l In tnul Ltyendt of Ancient Israel, 
tLondon, 1928), I, 228—233 a ml 540—253. 
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hardly be satisfied with the simple and highly chaste and 
sensible account given by the Qur’an. 

Let us now turn to the facts and see what justifica- 
tion we can find for these explanations and comments so 
devoutly indulged in by a whole army of commentators. 
The surest testimony in the matter is naturally that of the 
Old Testament. A reference to Chapters XI to XXV of 
the Book of Genesis will easily solve the question. Abra- 
ham lives with his father Terah (and not Ad bar, who 
was his uncle and not father) and his brothers Haran and 
Nahor at Ur, the well known “Ur of the Chaldees,” 
which was the place of his nativity. Terah was an idola- 
tor, and wanted his sons to he like unto himself. Of the 
three brothers only Abraham seems to have revolted. 
Observation, contemplation and experience had taught 
him that the images or even the bright heavenly bodies 
did not deserve to be adored and worshipped as gods. 
He “ believed in the Lord; and he counted it to him for 
righteousness ” (Gen. XV, 6). It is quite possible, there- 
fore, that this apostacy of Abraham from the faith of his 
forefathers might have gained fame and would have 
consequently given rise to an opposition from his compa- 
triots, who can even be conceived as having taken up the 
cudgels against him. It is here, however, that the story- 
mongers connect up the story with the name and person of 
king Nimrod (Namrud of the Arabs) and bring him to 
the enactment of the interesting drama of the Furnace. 

The Qur’an takes up the same legend; but there is 
no mention of Nimrod, nor of the fact that Abraham was 
actually thrown into the fire. It only mentions the design 
°n the part of the people : “ They said, Burn him . . 

(XXI, 08). Then comes the verse which is the pivot of 
the whole story, r iz., “ We said : O fire ! be thou a means 
°f coolness and comfort and peace to Abraham.” (69). 

It is here that the fancy of the commentators runs wild, 
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and they feel compelled to resort to legend and conjure 
up the whole scene of the drama in which Nimrod also 
plays a part. A close study of its phraseology will reveal 
what its Author wished it to -imply. 

The verse contains three important words: jb and 
and (AL- . The first of these — — is perhaps 

the most important word in this sentence, as it is* this 
word that has led the commentators to accept the whole 
legend of the “ furnace.” Now the word does not 
only signify “ fire,” hut also (i) light, 3 * 5 * (n) the internal 
fire, a biting and gnawing anxiety and care, 0 and (m) opi- 
nion, counsel; 7 beside other implications which need not 
engage our attention at present. The use of the word as 
meaning ‘ fire ’ and ‘ light ’ is remarkably masterly, as 
the word UR, the name of Abraham’s birthplace, also 
means (among other meanings) both * fire* and ‘ light 
and as Barn’ so well suggests,* it is this sense of the word 
UR that has given rise to this legend. And has 
been so admirably put in the dative case, thus implying, 
among other things, a direct address to the city of Ur. 

In the second sense it refers to the grave anxiety and 
anguish that these councils of their enemies must have 
been causing to Abraham and his father; and it is this 
anxiety that is required to change itself into perfect cool- 
ness of the mind and safety. In the third sense the word 
has evidently a reference to the conferences of the heathens 
and their decision to burn Abraham. This conference 
came to naught, and all their resolutions failed, for Terah 
and Abraham had decided alread3’ to quit the place. 

3 Taj nl-'A rut, art. 3f > Cf. the Qur'an XXVII, 8. 

r * Cf. the Qur'an CIV, G, 7. 

' Ibn Athir, XihAgah, and Qumui (art. jh ), both of which 
quote the Prophet's words 7 S which are said to 

impl> , the word mean in" opinion and counsel. 

* Smith's Dictionary of the Bible, art. Abraham. 
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TIius the word suggests that the very torturesome 
feeling of anxiety and that gnawing care at last gave 
way to perfect calmness and safety. 

The word «y implies coolness, calmness, as also 
pleasantness, enjoyment, ease and comfort ; while the phrase 
cy means “ Our affair or case became easy.”" The 
words will, therefore, show that God (as the sub- 

ject of lUj ) consoled the mind of Abraham and changed 
his anxiety into a calm and pleasant ease ; while the phrase 
may also suggest the idea of departure on a journey, for 
(lit. His bed or place of sleeping became cold) 
implies f< He went on a journey.” 10 

[AUw primarily signifies “ escape ” ( s'lsvi ) and “ res- 
cue ” (uail^o ), as also safety and freedom from evils of 
any kind, or from trial and affliction . . . and particular- 
ly safety, security and freedom from evils of all kinds 
for a traveller. Again, (as also) signifies 

“ saluting or greeting one with a prayer for his life.” 

Let us read on. The next verse is, “ And they 
desired a deceipt with him, but We made them the great- 
est of losers.” This clearly shows that Abraham’s enemies 
were so miserably defeated in their designs of inflicting a 
killing torture upon Abraham, who was all the time cool 
and calm and peaceful, for he and his father had already 
decided to secure safety for their person and life by 
leaving Ur for some other land. This fact is justified by 
the very next verse : “ And We delivered him as well as 
Lot, (removing them) to the land we had blessed for all 
people” (71). This is corroborated by the O.T. account, 
where we read : " And Terah took Abraham his son, and 
Lot the son of Haran his son’s son, and Sarai his 


0 Taj art. 

10 Lane, Lexicon, art. A f. 

” Taj al 'Aril* and Lane. Lexicon , art. r 5 - 
F. 21 
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daughter-in-law his son Abraham's wife; and they went 
forth with them from Ur of the Chaldees, to go into the 
land of Canaan, and dwelt there ” (Gen. XI, 31). And 
afterwards the Lord spoke to Ahraham and “ said unto 
him. I am the Ixird that brought thee out of Ur of the 
Chaldees, to give thee this land to inherit it ” (Gen. 
XV, 7). 

To sum up. No doubt the Qur’an does adopt the legend, 
hut while it recognises that Abraham’s serious disbelief 
in his forefathers’ faith and even his practical iconoclasm 
did attract the attention of all around him to the extent 
of making him a target for general criticism and universal 
animadversion and malice, yet it does not seem to recog- 
nise or lend support to the belief that be was actually 
thrown into fire. This because, as the Quran seems to 
have it, he and his father had already decided to bid 
farewell to Ur for some other land offering happy pros- 
pects. Thus was the fre quenched; thus did it change 
into coolness and safety; and thus were the malicious 
designs of the enemies frustrated. Nimrod and his 
furnace have no place in the Qur’anic text of the story. 

As has already been pointed out above, the phraseo- 
logy of the Qur’an is remarkably expressive and eloquent. 
That Abraham should be "burned in fire” might have 
meant nothing more than that he and his father should 
be annoyed and harassed to such an extent as to make Ur 
quite hot for them to live in. An unceasing volley of 
relentless criticism against father and son, a general 
taboo, recurring threats of injury to their person and life, 
a constantly agonising discomfort caused by all this 
should have been enough to render Ur a veritable furnace 
for them. And the words and indicate the 

intended departure of the family, that not only ended nil 
this opposition and rancour against them, but also became 
a cause of their security, peace and prosperity. They 
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were out of fur (Ur), safe and secure. This change of 
fire into n garden could have by no menus been an instan- 
taneous one, as it is alleged to have been, for the actual 
departure of Abraham’s family from Ur must have surely 
been preceded by a considerably long period ailordhig a 
good study, by all means available in that age, ot the new 
home, its surroundings, its conditions, and of the pros- 
pects it could hold out to them of a happy and prosperous 
life. Various and numerous too would have been the 
causes that led ultimately to their determination of quit- 
ting the place where they had lived so long. And when 
they did leave the place, their enemies would have been sole 
indeed to find themselves all lost and hopelessly dismayed. 

It is one of the characteristic features of the style of 
the Qur’an that whenever it cites or quotes anything 
from the Old Testament on the ancient time-honoured 
legends and fables of the Hebrews, its purpose is to 
narrate the life-story of any particular person as an 
example, or to explain a point of character national or 
individual — or to prove the victory of truth over false- 
hood. It is always to point a moral, and never to adorn 
a taie. It takes as much of the story as suits its special 
and definite purpose at the moment, and the narrative is 
always couched in a language which, though apparently 
conforming to the prevalent version of the story, really 
goes counter to it. And this is secured by the use of 
exquisitely chiselled phraseology, of words that easily and 
effectively blot out the merely playful and frivolous 
element and renders it highly forcible and instructive by 
giving the whole story an altogether new interpretation. 
Exactly the same is the case with the story of Abraham’s 
supposed ordeal. And it is by no means difficult to 
gauge why the Qur’an has brought in this narrative. 
Abraham’s* rejection of the long established idolatrous 
faith of his forefathers, his boldness and undaunted 
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courage which took the shape of actual iconoclasm, his un- 
hesitated departure from his home, Ins adoption of the 
new home that gave him cheer and plenty, his subsequent 
arrival in Arabia and the building of the “ House of 
God *' at Mecca, which was to be for all time the centre 
of the universal Muslim polity, all this must certainly 
have gone a great way on the one hand in strengthening 
the hearts of the Muslims, infusing in them still greater 
courage and energy, a more brilliant hope for the bright 
future, a firmer belief in the truth of their cause; and on 
the other hand it must have dealt a deadly blow to the 
activities of the enemies of Islam, who would have 
realised the utter futility of all their misguided and 
ill-advised designs against the new faith, which, like 
Abrahams, sought to put an end to the existing 
heathenism in Arabia and the more or less uni- 
versal misbelief in the world. And the pages of 
history bear eloquent testimony of the success 
of this policy, of the grand and remarkable effect this 
style of expression had on the people, on the history of 
Arabia, nay on the history of the whole world ! 



THE TV UFA TU'L-HIND (OR INDIA’S PRESENT) : 
AURANUZEB'S INTEREST IN INDIAN 
LITERATURE 

Syed Masud Hasan Rizavi, M.A., 

Reader in Persian, Lucknow Unirersity. 

The Mughal Emperors of India were, in many res- 
pects, Indianised. They were in genuine love and real 
sympathy with India and things Indian; and the litera- 
ture of India both classical and vernacular was not an 

exception. 

The very founder of this dynasty, Babur, himself 
acquired such taste for Hindustani poetry and such 
command over the Hindustani language that we possess 
at least one couplet composed by him in mixed Hindus- 
tani and Turki. 

The Persian translations of Sanskrit classics such as 
the Mahdbhurata and scientific works such as the Lildcati 
made by the order of Akbar the Great, and the impetus 
given to * Hindi * poetry by him and his accomplished 
general Khan-i-khanan ‘Abdu’r- Rahim are facts well 
known to every student of Indian history. This helped 
a great deal in creating an interest in and encouraging tiie 
study of Sanskrit and Hindi among Muslims. One tan- 
gible result of this was that the number of Muslims know- 
ing Sanskrit literature and composing poetry in ‘ Hindi * 
in those days was far greater than it is now. 

The traditions established by Akbar and his courtiers 
passed on to his successors. Jahangir “ took delight in 
Hindi songs and munificiently rewarded Hindi poets.” 
Once by tbe order of that emperor Puhkara Kavi was, for 
some offence, put into prison. There he composed his 
' v cl! -known Rasa Ratna and regained his freedom as a 
300 
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reward for (hat work. Such was Jahangir's love for 
Hindi poetry. 

In my collection there arc at least two manuscripts, 
showing that Shuhjalmn also, like his illustrious father 
and more illustrious grandfather, was a patron of the 
indigenous literature of India. One of these manuscripts 
is the Persian translation of a Sanskrit liook on horses 
made by the order of that emperor. 

The other manuscript is a copy of the Sundara- 
siiigiira composed by Sundara Kavi in Saiiivat 1(588 and 
dedicated to the Emperor Sbahjahun. 

Ill his Preface to the book the author, after eulogis- 
ing his imperial patron, says 

“ Shahajalian tehi kabina ko dene aganita dan 

Tina niefi Sundara sukavi ko kivo baliuta sanuman 

Naga bhukhana inanasaba dae hai bathe sarupay 

Prathama diyo kaviraja pada bahura mnhakaviray.” 

The language of this book is ‘ Hindi/ but the char- 
acters in which this manuscript has been transcribed are 
Persian. This is, however, by no means an isolated 
phenomenon. There was a time when Persian script was 
so popular that books in ‘ Hindi ’ were generally written 
in that script even by Hindus. In my collection alone 
there is a considerable number of such manuscripts, as 
the following list will show: — 

1. Rnscirnata by Sukhdeo Kavi on Nayika Ilheda, 
transcribed by Gangadhar in A.H. 3213. 

2. Rhdkhd-bhukhava on Alaiikara, transcribed in 
A.H 1213. 

3. Amara-Chandriku by Amarata on rhetoric. 

4. Rasika-priya by Keshodas, composed in Saiiivat 
1648 

5. Ram-)dja by Matiram, transcribed by Manna 
Lai, Siva Pra^d, XJnimed ‘All and Tiilib Haq in A.H. 
1218 
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0. A luhkara-tn uktd rail by Rajadhiraj Singh, tran- 
scribed in Samvat 1859. 

7. Rdma-chandra-chandrikd by Iveshodas, com- 
posed in Samvat 1658 and transcribed in Saihvat 1860. 

8. Anekdrtha by Nandudas. 

9. Ndma-mdld, transcribed in A.H. 1215. 

10. Anu'ara-chnndrikd by Anwara. 

11-12. Two unknown treatises on Nayika-bheda. 

13. A miscellany, containing the dohds of Rahim, 
Ahmad, TulsI Das, etc. 

H. Llldrati-Tikd by Vidyadhar. 

15. Bhag cad-Git d by Hariballabh, transcribed m 
Saihvat 1874. 

16. A book in Hindi verse by Bihar! Lai. 

With an apology for this digression I return to my 
subject. The love, rather devotion, of prince Dara 
Shikoh to Sanskrit literature is only too well-known. 

Even Aurangzeb was not without sympathy for 
Indian literature. A convincing proof of this fact is a 
rare Persian work entitled Tuhfatul-Hind, a manuscript 
°°Py of which is in my collection, and a description of 
which I propose to give in the following pages. This 
l>ook was written b} T Mirza Muhammad Ibn Fakh ru’d -din 
Muhammad for Aurangzeb in compliance with his desire 
to study the peculiarly Indian ‘ sciences,' and at the re- 
vest of his foster-brother and vizir, Kokaltush Khan. 
The book comprises an Introduction dealing with the 
Deva-nagarl script and Bhakha Grammar; seven chap- 
ters on 

(1) Fiitgal (or prosody): 

(2) Tuk (or rhyme). 

(3) A lank dr (or rhetoric); 

(4) $ nil gar Jias (or the Indian conception of Love); 

(5) Sail git (or Indian music); 

(G) Koka (or sexology) ; 
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(7) Samttdrik (or physiognomy); and a conclusion 
dealing with words, technical terms and .allusions com- 
monly used by * Indians.’ 

The Introduction has been divided into two parts. 

Part I dealing with Hindi script is again divided 
into four sections ns follows : — 

Section 3. — Hindi letters according to Persian ter- 
minology. 

Section 2. — The Hindi alphabet; the consonants com- 
mon in Hindi, Persian and Arabic, and those peculiar to 
Hindi; the forms of Hindi letters. 

Section 3. — The Hindi vowel sounds. 

Section 4. — The Hindi vowel symbols. 

Part II of the Introduction deals with the ‘ Bhakha ’ 
grammar. In the introductory remarks the author says 
that the languages used by the Indians are many. But 
those in which books have been written and poetical works 
have been composed, and which have been approved by 
good taste and sound judgment are three. Firstly 
Sanskrit, in which books on various sciences and arts are 
written, and which is believed by the Indians to be the 
language of the Upper World, and is, therefore, called 
Ah~i{a-Vain or Dera-Vdni, which means heavenly lan- 
guage or the language of the gods. Secondly Prakrit, in 
which the praises of kings, ministers and great men are 
mostly sung. It is supposed to be the language of the 
Nether World, and is, therefore, also known as Pdtala- 
Viinl. It is a mixture of Sanskrit and Bhakha. Thirdly 
Bhakha, in which charming poems are mostly composed 
and deesriptions of lovers and beloveds are generally 
given. It is the language of the world in which we live. 
The term Bhakha is applied generally to all the languages 
except Sanskrit and Prakrit, and particularly to the lan- 
guage of Braj, which is a tract of land lying around 
Mathura within a radius of four miles. The language of 
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Rraj is the sweetest of all languages, and the language of 
the places lying in the Doab, riz., the land between the 
Ganges and the Jumna, for instance Chandwar, is also 
considered to be sweet. 

The author says that he undertook to write this gram- 
mar of Brai Bhasha because that language possessed 
charming poems, sweet compositions and beauti n i esci i] 
tions of the Lover and the Beloved, and because it was 
generally used by poets and men of genius. ls 0 
noted that the author claims to be the first to write on 

,HS ^Chapter on Hindi Prosody one point o f special 
interest is that in discussing the Hindi metres th . author 
gives what could he the corresponding - ra 1 
illustrates them by Persian lines composed b - . 

~ *- “ 

Hindi and Arabic prosod} but 

» « » - — ~ 

matie book on the subject, he - < d ^ 

rules about Ink and V*™?™ rhctoric flic author, 
In the chapter on Ala ^ gives the 

giving a brief account ot the ^ artifices and jU us . 

definitions of 17 well-kno\w i : 1 

a Pprman lines, some oi wiiiui 
trates them by Hindi and 1 ersian « , 

i , ■ * u v the author himself, in the latter 

have been composed >> *“ to havc invented or 

part of this chapter tl.c wIlich he gives the 

discovered four new alanuirs 

following names : — 

(1) Atlanta alankara, (g |)f two kinds Hurra 

(2) Palthu "I""''""'. Ejldl of these two kinds is 

Pall I, a and 1 ,m ' P f kimK Sumuta and Simula, thus 
further divided into tv kinds, Samata 

dividing the Pt'l’ln' alaakara mlo 

I'. 22 
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Sarro P alt ha, Nimata Sarca Pafthd, Samdta Viral 
Pal t fat and Nimata Viral Palthd ; 

(3) Jail ha o aluhkdra ; and 

(4) Kiintd alahkura. 

The author then proceeds to enumerate and explain 
the twenty recognised defects of composition. These he 
generally illustrates by Persian lines or sentences. 

In the remaining four chapters I have not been able 
to find out anything of special importance which I should 
bring to the notice of the readers. 

One remarkable thing about the book is that the 
author has taken special care to give, wherever possible, 
Arabic equivalents of the Sanskrit terms which he has 
used. 



■FANCIFUL ETYMOLOGIES IN THE 
DHAMMAPADA 

Baku Raji Saksena, M.A., D.Litt., 

Render in Sanskrit. Allahabad University. 

1. The ancient texts of Indian literature, Sanskrit, 
Pali and Prakrit, sometimes give very fantastic and 
popular etymologies while exposing the nature of certain 
technical terms. For instance, in the Chandogya Upa- 
nisad (I. 2. 10-11) it has been laid down that the sages 
Ahgiras, and Bvhnspati studied Prana and then the 
names of the sages themselves have been applied to Prana 
>n the following words : 

' etamu cvahgirasam mani/aiitPrigdiidm yadrasah 

etamu era hxliasyatim manyante ragghi hxhati tasya 
era patih ’ 

This (Prana) they consider Ahgiras as it is the life- 
fluid of the limbs. 

This {Prana) they consider Bxhatpati, as speech is 
Bxhati and it is her master. 

Sometimes the expositor may be clear in his mind 
about the correct derivation of his terms but at other 
times he might not have been so. For instance, when the 
average astrologer reads the following Mantra for propi- 
tiating the wrathful Biidha he forgets that the verse 
Originally was clearly applicable to sacrificial purposes 
only and that in putting it to his own use lie has been led 
away by the similarity in sounds : 

‘ udbudhyasragne pralijdgxhi tramistapurtte samsx- 
iMSmayam ca. asmin sadhasthe adhyuttarasmin Hire 
deni j mjamunaica Hdata.'—&- Yajur. IS. 54. 
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Arise, 0 Agiii, awake and may you and This create 
lsta and Purta. In this, the best of sacrifices, may all the 
deities and the Sacri/iccr sit down. 

Here the astrologer has been visibly led away by the 
words bud Jut and budhyn{sru) both of which lie probably 
pronounced as bud dim. 

2. In Pali and Prakrit literature the possibilities 
of fanciful etymologies were greater than in the case of 
Sanskrit works as in many case* the writers in the popu- 
lar language were ignorant of Sanskrit. In the Dham- 
mpada, there are a number of verses which explain the 
import of the terms used by the Buddhists, e.t/. r 

Verse 218 — 

C/mndajuto anakkhdte manasCi cn phuto si yd 

kamesv ca appatibaddhacitto 1 udd/mvisoto ' li 
ruccati. 

Verse 222 — 

Yo ve uppalitun i kodham ratham bliantam va dlmraye 

lam aka m sdralkim Irt/mi rasmiggdho itarojauo. 

These verses are introduced either by briimi ' I say ’ or by 
ruccati or paruccati ‘ is called ’ and may be termed 
Declaratory. Dhammapada has the following Declaratory 
\ erses : 

218, 222, 257, 258, 261, 263, 265, 2GG, 2G9, 270, 352, 

367, 370, 378, 3S5, 38G, 388, 391, 395, 396, 397, 398, 399, 

400, 401, 402, 403, 404, 405, 4G6, 407, 408, 409, 410. 411, 

412, 413, 414, 415, 41G, 417, 418, 419, 420, 421 and 422 

3. In these Declaratory verses one meets with not only 
fanciful etymologies but also with the denial of correct 
or incorrect etymologies. The following are the instances 
of denial found in the Dhammapada : 

(a) ua leva bhikkhn hoti ydratii bhikkhate pare 

— Verse 26G. 

(b) Tin monena mvnj hoti 

—Verse 208 
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(c) na tena ariyo hoti yena jmnani hhnsali 

— Verse 270. 


4. The following are instances of the establishment 
of fanciful etymologies : 

(a) samana corresponds with Sanskrit hnmana 
(ham plus yuc) but here on account of the similarity in 
sounds the word has been connected with samn (peace) or 
with sama (equality) 


yo 


ca sameti papani . . . samitatta hi papdiiam 
sajnano 

— Verse 2G5. 


samacariya samano ti vuccati 

— Verse 38S. 

(b) muni corresponds with Sanskrit muni derived by 
the grammarians as man plus in (manerucca . . . Unadi 
sutra 4. 123) but here the word is connected with mundti 
' knows * 

yo mnnati nbho Joke muni tena pa vuccati 

— Verse 2G9. 

(c) bmhmano corresponds with Sanskrit brahman ah 
derived as brahman plus an but here it is connected with 
bdhita (Skt. rah it a) 1 banished ‘ 

hdhitapdpo ti hrahmano 

— Verse 388. 

(rf) pnhlmjltn corresponds with Sanskrit pmrmjlla 
' one who has gone forth ' hut hero the word is derived 
from the causal form of the root m order to give a peculiar 
meaning 

ptlhbfijinlum attnnn malam tafmii pabhajito ti rttccnli 

— Verse 3SR. 

(,.) hhiUhu corresponds with Sanskrit bhiksiih 
derived from bhiks ‘ lo hog ' but as shown above the cor- 
rect etymology has l-ocn denied in \ erse 200 and an entire- 
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ly fantastic explanation offered in the following words: 

vissarn d/ianimam samadaya bhikkhu hod na tar at ft. 

Similarly, a fantastic explanation of the term drya 
has been given as follows : 

ahimsd savva pdnanam (triyo d pa rue cad 

— Verse 270. 

4. The derivation of brCthmnno from bdhitfx suggests 
the possibility of the actual pronunciation being bahmano 
and not brdhmano as found in the manuscripts. The 
possibility of the pronunciation having changed before 
an emendation in the written form cannot be denied. 

5. The commentary of the Dhammapada, like all 
other commentaries, abounds in such fantastic etymologies 
as have keen instanced above. Only one example will 
suffice : 

tuahesiyi (Verse 422) which corresponds with Sans- 
krit mahartim has been explained as 
mahantiinam sitahkhandadhiavi csilattd mahesiw 

— Vol. IV, p. 232 



SOME DISPUTED DATES IN RAJPUT HISTORY, 

1741— 17G1 

Sir Jadunath Sarkar, Kt., C.I.E., 
Darjeeling. 

1741 

12 May. — Peshwa Balaji Baji Rao visits Sawai Jai 
Singh. Next (lay J. S. returns the visit. 
,On 20 May Peshwa takes leave to depart. 
[. SPD . xxi. 2.] 

28 May. — Battle of Gangwana between Jai S. and Bakht 
S. [Fir.] 

‘1 July.— Imperial farman issued granting the deputy 
subahdari of Malwa to Balaji, under Jai 
Singh. [SPD. xv. p. 80.] 

1743 

21 Sep.— Sawai Jai S. dies, Ishwari S. succeeds at Jai- 
pur. [Fir and Vamsn 3323.] 

1744 

10 July.— Hilda army besieges Jaipur qilndnr in Bundi. 

Thev storm Bundi. repulse Fakliruddaulah 
(en route to Gujrat ns newly appointed 
subahdar. on a pilgrimage to Ajmer) who 
had lieen hired as a partisan. L'nimed S. 
occupied all Bundi territory. Ishwari S. 
goes to Delhi, war in Bundi suspended for 
some months. [ 1 amrn. ttl.lt el re//.] 

319 
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1745 

Feb.-Mareli. — Marathas besiege Kota for two months; 

Jnyapa Sind Ilia’s arm wounded by a bullet. 
[ Vamsa.] 

('• 5 April. — Durjan Sal Hadii makes pea re by ceding 
Ivnprani to the Marathas. 

IS Aug. and following. — Uimncd S. Hilda defeats Nand- 
ram (the Jaipur agent) at Biehdi. and re- 
covers Bundi fort. But after 16 days an- 
other Jaipur army defeats Uimncd at l)cv- 
pur and recovers Buudi. [ Vamsa, 6401 et 
"!•] 


1747 

9 Feb. — Raj fun al [or Ayamal] the Jaipur diwan dies at 
Delhi. [ SPD . ii. 1., xxvii. 24.] 

1 March. — Haragovind Natani, the minister of Ishwari 
Singh, defeats Madho S. f KImnde Rao Hol- 
kar, Ummed S. and the Maharann at Raj- 
mahal. [SPD. ii. 3, 4, 11, xxi. 24; Yam sa 
year wrong, should be 1803.] 

Mareli-Sep. — No rain, famine in Eajputana, Udaipur 
evacuated. [SPD. ii. 4, xxi. 19, Vamsa, 
3449.] 

23 Oct. — Kota Rao goes to Nathdwara; Maharann and 
Madho S. join him. [ Vamsa. 3355.] 

P Dec. — Maliarana’s agents (Ivishor Pancholi and Jai S. 

Sagtawat of Pimpli), with Madho Singh's 
envoy Kaniram, meet Malhar Holkar at 
Satgaon in pargana Ner, and buy his aid. 
[SPD. xxi. 17.] 
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1748 

11 Jan. — Ahmad Shah Abdali seizes Labor. 

2 Mar. — Abdali captures Sarhind. 

11 Mar.— Battle of Manupur, Abdali repulsed; Ishwari 
S. flees away from battle. 

15 April. — Emperor Muhammad Shah dies; Ahmad Shah 
succeeds. 

11 May.— Peslnva Balftji in Jaipur territory. [SPD. 
xxvii. 30.] 

2!) June.— Baklit S. appointed subahdar of Gujrat. 
[AC.] 

1 Aug. et. seq. — Battle of Bagru, Ishwari S. defeated. 

Heavy rain for days together. [ Vamsa , 
3490; Rajwade, vi. pp. 291-’92 and G48-’S>.] 

, 23 Oct.— Unrated S. recovers throne of Bundi. [Vamsa, 
3542.] 

1749 

21 June.— Abhay S. dies; Bam S. succeeds at Jodhpur. 
[DC. Vir gives 19 June.] 

Aug.— Ummed S. Hada starts for Satara; via Bafgaon 
(the home of Holkar) reaches Satara, where 
Rajah Shahu Chhatrapati dies (15 Dec.). 
[Vamsa, 3587.] 

9 Dec.— Salabat Kh. Zulfiqar Jang, Mir Bakhshi of the 
Delhi Empire, reaches Pataudi en route to 
Rajputana. 

1750 

1 Jar.-Suraj Mai Jat fights Salabat Kh. near Narnol 
(sarai Sabhachand). [SPD. xxi. 20; gara 
=qfw page 41.] 


P. 23 
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14 April et seq. — Ishwari S. (with Ram S. and Khande 
Rao Holkar) confronts Salabat Kh. near 
Rian (south of Merta) ; artillery duel, peace 
negotiations. [. SPD . ii. 16, xxi. 27, 35, 
Styar, iii. 39. j 

May. — Ishwari S. makes peace with Salabat, promising 
to pay 27 lakhs, [SPD. xxi. 25.] 

12 July. — Ummed S. returns to Bundi from Puna. 

[ Vamsa , 3603.] 

July-Aug. — Ishwari S. joins Keshodas Khatri, son of 
Aya Mai. [SPD. ii. 16, 19, xxi. 34, Vamsa 
3600.] 

Sep. — Heavy rain; rivers and nalas in flood. [SPD. xxi. 
31.] 

Sep. — Salabat stays in Ajmer, collecting contributions; 

leaves for Delhi early Oct. [SPD. ii. 23, , 
xxi. 31, 32.] 

29 Sep. — Malhar Holkar starts from Khandesh and 
begins his march on Jaipur. [SPD. ii, 19, 
22, 23.] 

Ishwari S. starts against Rupnagar, to intervene 
in dispute between brothers. [SPD. xxi. 

31, 38, ii. 17, 31.] 

27 Nov. — Bakht S. defeats Ram S. at Dudasar tank near 
Merta. [SPD. ii. 35, 17. Vir gives 2 S 
Oct., and Dayal S. Khyat, 11 Nov.] 

12 Dec. — Ishwari S. commits suicide. [SPD. ii. 31, 29, 
Vamsa 3611.] 

14 Dec. — Khanderao Holkar enters Jaipur city. 

27 Dec. — -Madho S. arrives at Jaipur, is crowned. [SPD 
ii. 31. J 
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1751 

4 Jan. — Jayapa Sindhia arrives near Jaipur. [SPD. ii. 

31, but xxvii. 65 gives 6 Jan.] 

10 Jan.— Massacre of Marathi visitors by mob in Jaipur 
city. [ SPD . ii- 31.] 

c. 12 Feb.— Holkar and Marathi army retire from Jai- 
pur territory in order to join wazir Safdar 
Jang in invasion of Bohilkhand. 

5 June. — Maharana Jagat S. II. dies; Pratap S. II. sue- 

needs. 

21 June.— Bakht S. drives Kam S. out of Jodhpur; 

croivns himself. [Hr gi™ s 8 Jul y °' S '] 


1752 

G March.— Ahmad Shah Abdali enters Labor, annexes 
subahs Labor and Multan. 

July.— Bakht S. expects a Maratha invasion in favour of 
Bam S. near Ajmer. \TAhS. 101o, cor- 
rected.] 

21 Sep.— Bakht S. dies at Sonoli village; Bijay S suc- 
ceeds in Marwar. [Vir, which almost 
agrees with Tarikh-i-Ahmad Shahi, f. 436, 
which says " Bakht S. was attacked with 
vomitting on 21 Sep. and died in a lew 
days.” Dayal S. gives 26 Aug. (wrong).] 

1753 

0 May. — Civil war between Safdar Jang and Emperor 
(led by Imad-ul-mulk, Mir Bakhshi) begins. 

21 July —A Bikaner contingent under Bakhtawar S. 

fdiwan of Gaj S.) reaches Delhi to assist the 
Emperor. {Tarikh-i-Ah. S„ G56.] 

30 Oct.-Baghnnatl. Bao (brother of the Peshwa) with a 
vast army enters Kota territory [full iti- 
nerary in SrD. xxvii. 70.] 
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16 Dec. — -Haragovind Natani interviews Raghunath and 
settles the Jaipur tribute. 17 Dec. Ram 
S. waits on Raghunath. 

1754 

10 Jan. — Maharana Pratap S. II. dies [DC . ]. 

c. 15 Nov. — Khande Rao Holkar slain at the siege of 
Kumbher. [TAhS., but 19 March acc. to 
D.C.] 

1 July. — Raghunath (at Delhi) detaches Jayapa Sindhia 
to Marwar to restore Ram S. 

End of July. — Jayapa overcomes first Rathor opposition 
near Kisbangarh, and advances. 

6 Aug. — Jayapa Sindhia with a Maratha army reaches 
Merta, to assist Ram S. [ Rajtvade , i. letter 
no. 37.] 

15 Sep. — Ram S. and Jayapa defeat Bijay S. and Gaj S. 

near Merta [at Chorasan?] On 17 Sep. 
Ram S. and Jayapa sack Merta city for 
three hours. \Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sant, 21a 
and &.] Nngor is besieged by them imme- 
diately after. [Lekh no. 124.] 

1755 

f. Peb. — Haragovind Natani (<liwan of Jaipur) dies, 
Kaniram succeeds. [SPD. xxvii, 10G, 
307.] 

21 Fob. — Jaynpa’s lieutenant captures Ajmer. [SPD. 
xxvii. 105.] 

12 Apr. — Jayapa sets out for Marwar. [ Ltkh , 1 43.] 

2-t July. — Jayapa murdered in camp before Nagor. 

[T.A1.S. 5Ua, D.C., SPD. ii. 48, xxvii. 110. 
Lrkh no. 143.] 
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Early Oct.- — Dataji Sindhia defeats Bijay S.’s force near 
Godowaz. [SPD. ii. 49.] 

16 Oct. and 20 Oet. — Dataji defeats Aimrudli S. Khan- 
garot (Jaipur general) in March to Didwana 
[SPD.] 

» Nov. — Bijay S. escapes from Nagor to Bikaner, but re- 
turns early in Dec. 

1756 

Ct 28 Feb. — Peace between Sindhia and Bijay S. con- 
cluded. [SPD. ii. CO.] 

5 May. — Dataji Sindhia lays siege to Rupnagar, is joined 
by Shamsher Bahadur; early in June goes 
to Ujjain. [SPD. ii. 62, 63, 65, xxi. 85.] 

1758 

15 May. — Jankoji Sindhia near Kota. [SPD. xxvii. 221.] 

Sep.^ — Jankoji Sindhia and Malhar Holkar go towards 
Jaipur nia Malpura. Dataji Sindhia at 
Rupnagar. On the death of the Rao of 
Kota, Malhar goes to Kota. [SPD. ii. 
94, 98, xxvii. 230, 236.] 

1759 

c. Nov. — Malhar Holkar fights Madho S. [SPD. ii. 107, 
113.] 

Etec. — Malhar captures Balvada. [SPD. xxi. 177.] 

1761 

3 April. — Mahnrana Raj Singh II dies, Ari S. II suc- 
ceeds. 

28-29 Nov. — Battle of Mangrol ; Malhar routs Jaipur 
army. [SPD. ii. 5, G, 7, xxi. 92, 93.] 
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ABBREVIATIONS 

[I have given dates in the Old Style or unreformed 
calendar, which was followed in England till 2 Sep., 1752, 
when the New Style or reformed calendar was adopted 
by adding eleven days, so that the next day was counted 
as 14th Sep. The continental nations had reformed their 
calendar long before 1752. Yirarinod gives Christian 
dates in fhe New Style, which I have converted here to 
the Old Style in order to avoid confusion.] 

DC. — Delhi Chronicle, a Persian MS. described by me in 
the Proceedings of the Bombay Session of 
the Indian Historical Records Commission. 

T.Ah.S. — Tarikh-i-A hmad Shahi, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 2005. 

T.Al.S. — Tarikh-i-Alamgir Sant, Br. Mus. Persian MS. 
Or. 1749. 

Siyur. — Siyar-vl-mntakhkhariji, Persian cd. printed in 
Calcutta, 1833. 

Vttntsa . — Yanisha B kasha r, in Rajasthani, 
t ir . — ilra Vinod, in Hindi. 

Dayal S. — Dayal S. Khyat, as given in Pon’Jeft r s Bikaner 
Gazetteer, in Marathi. 


SPD . — Selections from the Peshwas’ Dnftnr. ed. by G. 
S. Sardesai (Bombay Govt. Press). 

Hit} trade. — Mardthydnchyii Itihiisachin Sadftanrn, ed. by 
V'. K. Raj wade. 

— Aitihiisik Patrcn Yiidi icaguire Lekh, cd. by G. 
S. Sardesai and others (Poona, 1930). 


\ 0 t f , .Tli** »n Ilnm.it) ritiwrad *li«- number of 

» "oltime ami that in Arabic numeral* pi**-* tin* nttnU.fr nf dm 
i ttiVin thru'lomc, alien i« jiwntmnwl. 



MAYA TN S ANKARA- VEDANTA: ITS 
OBJECTIVITY 


Kokileswar Sastri, Vidyaratna, M.A., 

^ Lecturer , Calcutta University. 

We find Prana thus described by Sankara in his com- 
mentary on the Miindukya Upanisad . . . “ The term 
Prana is the world seed falsnSRTTT and Brahma is 
defined as Sad-Brahma (S^TST) in relation to and in 
identification with { cf^T^fRT ) the Prana. It is this 
Prana which before its manifestation existed as a seed; 
it became manifested as this non-intelligent world ” 
fare ^to ^rjoj i . 2). Prior to its manifestation, this world 
°f Nfuna-rupa is called as A vyakta. Sankara informs ns 
that the Prdnabtja exists in Pralaya, dissolution of 
this world, also in Susupti, deep slumber of finite Self, 
in undeveloped or Avydkrita condition, i.e., not yet dift'er- 
e ntiated in Space and time order. 

“ In the dreamless sleep (and in Pralaya) the Prana 
was non-differentiated. Before their birth (i.e., appear- 
ance in developed forms of Nama-rupa) all objects had 
their being in the form of potential Prana. 

It then became gradually developed or manifested in 
kpace and time. 1 

“ All the universe in the nature of effects and cause, 
together with the knowing self, enters into the supreme, 
nndecaying Self during sleep . . . and by necessary im- 

1 spit: 33 ^ 

327 
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plication even in Pralaya . . . and that it is produced 
from thence .” 2 

“ The world in its prior condition was fit to be call- 
ed as Avyakta (not -manifested), as it was reduced to the 
state of * Power of Seed,’ devoid of differentiated nama- 
rupa .” 3 

This Prana in Avyakta stage is synonymous with 
Maya. The Brahma-Sutra-Bhasya says — 

5T5T§gra:” (1. 4. 3) 

[“ i.e., This seed indicated by the term ‘ Avyakta ’ . . . 
is like the deep slumber consisting of Maya.**"] 

The Mandukyn-bhasya states— 

n v cr vrnu: ggn, 

(JTTO 5PTO me J. 2) 

[“ In the deep slumber and in the Pralaya, the Prana 
becomes Avyakta. . . . The Prana is known by the term 
Avyakta.”] 

Behind this PrSna or Mitya, there is Brahma as its 
Substratum This A ryakrita (non-manifested) 

Prana is not a self-existing entity, but it cannot be 
explained without referring to the Being of Brahma 
whose energy it is — 

“jtot rjpq n?g;- 

(nto 10. 3!)) 

[“ Anything into which * I ’ have not entered, from 
which 4 I ’ am removed, would be without Self (could not 
exist) and would be void.”] 

tfarcreir 1 ura«mt. 1.. icfa =gr firiH.” — 

sj» *tr » a. I. 

3 mnMwpii <rRr^ -d nn ^ rmn? 
sshfe”— a® *i® nr* t, 4. 2. 
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Again 

sr^fTm^ pm?, am wa tritsuftrgpui'ira 
?fil ?IT!T:f (substratum) ^fqra” — (Ramatlrtha in 3To *rt= 
17. 27) 

[“ Some one might think that this ‘ Seed of Tamas,’ i.e., 
Prtina-blja acts independently and in that case our 
theory might resemble the Sahkhya Prakriti; to disarm 
such suspicion the author (Sankara) shows its Substratum 
(ww, smtraR)”.] 

•> This seed of Maya or Prana existing in Brahma as 
its substratum in undifferentiated state identically blend- 
ed in it, distributed itself gradually into three forms — 
the gross (tsjyt), subtle (tjyff) and the causal (qutijj). 
Conditions of the Prana — 

rmrretiRtnsftwrlsf'r srsrr^B^nt 11” 

Osqo bt° 1 7. 27) 

[’" One seed (of Maya) gradually divided itself— into 
three forms. The intelligent Atma which is changeless, 
though one, appeared as many in connection with the 
three-fold Maya, like the sun appearing as many when 
reflected in the rippling surface of a lake. ] 

These three forms of the Prana may be compared 
with the three states of the finite individual self in its 
wakeful, dreaming and slumbering conditions respectively. 
The differentiations into gross states are the products of 
their subtler condition. The subtle differentiations are 
again the products of the Causal state which is called as 
the undifferentiated Causal form or seed-form of the 
Prana (^tauT^ttniatTfftm). All these states were merged in 
Brahma in Avyakta form. 

But what is the relation between Prana and its subs- 
tratum Brahma? 

F. 2J 
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The Avyakta Prana is really the Swarupa (nature) 
of Brahma itself — 

(dto *jt«, 7. u) 

[“ This Maya is inherent in Me, Visnu, the Lord.”] 

*TTir^ 'K j^mV 

^3*1 (5- ^T c j 2. 1.2) 

[“ The Maya or Prana, the seed of all names and forms, 
is termed * Aksara/ and this being the source of all 
changes does not itself change. The Brahma which is 
devoid of all determinations and limitations is the real 
* Aksara.’ The former Aksara — the Maya-seed — is, 
in reality, the Swarupa, i.e., the nature of the Aksara 
Brahma.”] 

There is thus a Swarupa or Tadatmya relation 
tlTTR^rj between the Avyakta Prana and Brahma in 
which it is submerged but not obliterated. 

What is Tadatmya? 

Sankara defines this tadatmya (cTT?t<*7) in liis com- 
mentary' on the Brihadaranyaka thus — 

sft, 

(2. 4. 7) 

[“ Something which cannot have any being or action 
npart from that of the other is in tadatmya relation with 
it.”] 

Prana then has no being or activity apart from that 
of Brahma which is its substratum. In all its successive 
forms, the Prana works not apart, from but in identity 
with Brahma 

‘ 1 (3° 

*TTo, 2 f») 

f“ AU its differentiations and developments are, in all 
conditions, in intimate relation with Brahma, not npart 
from Brahma ”] 
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“ ‘riffrart’ n& ^ fwRnmlt'’ (5° w=>, l. 20) 

“TOff =? qwIlWff. ‘WWWffTWWtl’ (W» Wo. li. 5) 

“(wi^) tort atair— ‘crqpwffn’ ftawftt. . .as-wFawwt 5W- 
Wd; droid. ‘rofroi to’ ”— (eff° wo 3. 1 1. 1) 

[“ The 'world of Nama-rupa exists not apart from Me, 
but in identity with My Swarupa ( PW )•”] 

[“ When it disappears the ten-fold Icala {t.e . , all the 
differentiations) are merged in My nature and thus 
existed in identical relation with Me.”] 

[“ In an order — reverse of that of birth, all this dis- 
solves into Brahma — becomes identified with it thus 
at all periods of time this universe remains one with 
Brahma and is never cognised apart from it, consequently 
this universe is Brahma itself, in reality. ] 

We find then that the Prana or Maya, when existing 
unmanifested in Brahma has no being or activity 4 apart 
from Brahma. " The Prana had no independent being 
Of its own or activity apart from Brahma and for this 
reason the Prana though existing cannot violate or inter- 
fere with the unity — non-duality — of its substratum. 5 
When the differentiations gradually develop under space 
and time limitations, they do not arise separated from or 
independent of, or apart from, Brahma, and when these 
differences go on operating (ftnih+I^), we cannot say 
that they have made Brahma something else ( ) 
Brahma remains, unaffected, the same substantial being, 
under the appearance of differences. These differentia- 
tions again stand in Tadatmya (tnqitw) relation to their 
cause Prana as the latter is related to Brahma— its 
source, its substratum-in the same Tadatmya relation. 
They cannot make the causal substances something differ- 

‘“mnutfem Sm”— “* q. nr», 1. 1. 

4 "tro asTanv: v-i-u stt tmq, . .snr: wfenvrv u 

i-IlM;” — Anamlamri UloT-ffitT I 
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ent ; because they are, in reality (q^rr4cr:)not some- 

thing different but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifested, 
is known as Siitra ) : — 

fo iTTo, 5. 5* 1 

[“ The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation) of Hiranyagarbha which 
is Nwfrd."] 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the world. It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
’s) in the world. It passes through all, it sustains 
all, as a piece of thread passes through and contains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland. 

foriWd” — fo jjts, 3. c. I 

[“ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of Nama-rupa would have been torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of barley-powders (*TW)”j 
But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as its substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground. With a view to impress this fact upon 
our mind the Sruti calls Brahma as — 

_ “qslOT fTFT ^ and “ITRF^ imtT:” 

[f> , “ Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the 
controller — the guide — of this thread.” It is the Prana 
of the Prana."] 

Nilakantha thus explains : — 

“ Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — ’Et-pnnr. Then strike 
it more and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it. But all these varieties — these various 
degrees-— high and low — of different sounds would all be 
heard accompanied by the general anuranana 
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first produced. As a piece of thread enters and touches 
all the different flowers in a garland, so * I ’ — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all the mutually 
exclusive ) finite objects of the world. As the 

continued identity remains distinguished from, 

and unaffected by, mutually exclusive objects, ... so, I 
transcend the world.” 6 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
from its negative relation to others, 7 as Plato says — ** in 
this distinction from each other things are limited and 
hence many.” But as Brahma is present, as sutra, in 
each, contains everything, the many are also one — Infinite. 
We thus find that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non-phenomenal essences (hutf* 7) be- 
hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma. 

We have seen there is Tdddtmya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma and through this Prana, Brahma 
is the Cause of all. 

. mi H'TOldlscH.”— tftar, 7. 7 Ac. 

Sankara's idea is in tliis respect identical with Plato’s — 

‘ A finite is that which has a limit If something is limited it 
ollows that beyond the limit, there is another something. Hence 
to he finite means to he limited by something else, and so on.” 
ll?r W nterfafu *Rftr s ^ ^r=cr: (limit) ^33 zz: 1” 

7 hns arises a couple and system of many inter-related finite 
things. But limit, according to Sankara, always involves nega- 
tion (fora **?)— itio o, \ — “ The idea of the ‘ cow ’ negates 
° r oxcludes the idea of the * horse.’ This is what keeps 
<me thing separate from another thing. Each one negates or 
eludes the other cases from it.” Thus one finite object negates 
Mother finite object. There are therefore series of finite objects 

Many. 
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ent (^T^l) ; because they arc, in reality ('RJTTfo:) not some- 
thing different but express the nature of Brahma. 

(2) To the Sruti, this Prana, as soon as manifested, 
is known as Sutra ) : — 

1° *rr°, 5. 5. l 

[“ The differentiation of the undifferentiated world is the 
birth (or first manifestation) of Hiranyagarbha which 
is 

It is called Sutra, because it weaves into itself all 
the differences of the world. It is this energy which 
related together all the existences, all the determinations 
’s) in the world. It passes through all, it sustains 
all, as a piece of thread passes through and contains, in 
it, all the flowers of a garland. 

%o *IT<5, 3. G. 1 

[“ Otherwise, if it did not sustain — all the differences of 
the world of Nama-rupa would have been torn to frag- 
ments, scattered, like a handful of barley-powders (*TW>)”J 
But we have seen that it cannot act independently; 
it has Brahma as its substratum, as its source, as its sus- 
taining ground. With a view to impress this fact upon 
our mind the Sruti calls Brahma as — 

_ “(jaw ^ ^ and “inw jttcj:” 

[i.e , “ Brahma is the thread of all threads, it is the 
controller — the guide — of this thread.” “ It is the Prana 
of the Prana.”] 

Nllakantha thus explains : — 

“ Strike a musical instrument, the strike will produce a 
general undifferentiated sound — Then strike 
it more and more, varieties of sound would now be pro- 
duced upon it. But all these varieties — these various 
degrees — high and low — of different sounds would all be 
heard accompanied by the general anuranana 
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first produced. As a piece of thread enters and touches 
all the different flowers in a garland, so ‘ I * — the self 
has entered and kept constantly touching all the mutually 
exclusive (s^iyri ) finite objects of the world. As the 
continued identity remains distinguished from, 

and unaffected by, mutually exclusive objects, ... so, I 
transcend the world.” c 

Each of the objects of the world is finite and it arises 
from its negative relation to others, 7 as Plato says — “ in 
this distinction from each other things are limited and 
hence many.” But as Brahma is present, as siitra, in 
each, contains everything, the many are also one — Infinite. 

thus find that the phenomenal objects are the expres- 
sion of the active non-phenomenal essences be- 

hind them, and these latter are all involved in the ulti- 
mate Essence — Brahma. 

We have seen there is Tadatmya relation between 
this Prana and Brahma and through this Prana, Brahma 
ls the Cause of all. 

^ fq^rrr: jtpt 

** nfa si 'rcwsznixt ^ 

afar, 7. 7 &c. 

Sankara’s idea is in this respect identical with Plato’s — 

A finite is that which has a limit. If something is limited it 
°Hows that beyond the limit, there is another something. Hence 
be finite means to he limited by something else, and so on.” 
il?I W irterfafr s =*r sren (limit) ce: i” 

arises a couple and system of many inter-related finite 
things. But limit, according to Sankara, always involves nega- 
tion vtio 2. I — “ The idea of the ‘ cow ’ negates 

or excludes the idea of the * horse.* This is what keeps 
oae thing separate from another thing. Each one negates or 
deludes the other cases from it.” Thus one finite object negates 
Mother finite object. There are therefore series of finite objects 
'—■Many. 
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^ The Gita-bhasya says — 

“ When Brahma is said to be not accessible to the 
thought or -word of (Existence), one may suppose it 
to be (non-existence). To prevent this supposi- 

tion, the Gita declares its existence as manifested in the 
upadhis, through the senses of all living beings (13. 12- 
13). “ There must be some self-conscious principle 

behind the insentient principles in activity , such as 
physical body; for, we invariably find self-consciousness 
lying behind all insentient objects in activity, such’ as 
carriage in motion.” Brahma the sentient principle is 
not actually in the particular acti- 

vities; and in that supposition Brahma would be as if 
reduced to or assuming the character of that, with 

which it is connected. We should understand, Brahma 
manifests itself through the upadhis or limitations of the 
senses, through the functions of all the senses; that is to 
say, the knowable Brahma (^7) functions as it were, 
through the functions of all the senses (‘ as it were ' — i.e., 
not actually engaged, only seems to be so engaged). 

;fWe have found that the term Maya is used in Vedanta 
with regard to the world, both in its undeveloped and 
developed conditions. But there is another term Avidya 
or Ajflana which is often employed in this connection. 
But this has unfortunately led to a serious misconcep- 
tion. There are people who regard the world to be due 
to our Avidya or Ajflana — a subjective idea of the indivi- 
dual soul. 

To a careful reader of Sankara bha.?ya it would 
appear that a distinction is to be made between the Indivi- 
dual sense of Avidya and the Cosmic sense of Avidya. 
Under the influence of the individual Avidya or AjflaDa, 
ice superimpose the world of Nama-rupa on Brahma, and 
Brahma becoming thns concealed from our views, we look 
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upon the world of Nama-rupa as a self-sufficient, separate 
*RT, and independent entity. 

(vide *tt°, 3. 5. l) 

•■f* But Avidya has got another sense in Vedanta. It is 
the * Cosmic Avidya ’ and it is equivalent to Maya (tTRT) 
or the Prana (gng) described before. 

Take the following passages : — 

w* 2. 1. H) 

[** The names and forms are constructed or produced 
(^f^nr, ^t) by Avidya. They are, as it were, the self 
°r nature of Idwara . . . are called Maya Sakti or 
Prakriti . . . Idwarn is distinct from these names and 
forms.”] 

(2) . /tifa q iMHif ff[ W I H<+k--KT- 

tTRUT^)”— (5To qo ^T«J 2. 2. h) 

[" The Seed-potency (blja-sakti) of the world whose self 
or essence is Avidya, is indicated by the term Avyakta 
(unevolved) and its substratum is the supreme Isvara. ] 

In the two passages quoted here, Avidya cannot be 
taken as the ‘ Individual Avidya for the Avidya in- 
herent in an individual soul cannot be held to produce 
nama-rupa, cannot be the Cause of the whole material 
world including our body, senses, etc. Here Avidya 
must denote the e cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya which is the 
Cause of the material world. 

The 1 individual ’ Avidya under whose influence we 
superimpose the world of nama-rupa on Brahma is false 
and may be destroyed by vidya (true knowledge); but the 
1 Cosmic ’ Avidya is not so. The vidya or true Know- 
ledge destroys the Avidya or the ignoranoe of an indivi- 
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dual and sublates for him the world imposed on, or identi- 
fied with, Brahma : 

(sis 

HP ino 3. 2. 21) 

But this vidya is powerless with regard to the 
* cosmic * Avidya which is the causal seed of the world 
of nama-rupa, which continues to exist after the Mukfci 
of Jiva or the individual soul. 

jf- This distinction in use between the * Individual * 
Avidya and the * cosmic ’ Avidya or Maya shows conclu- 
sively that the world born of the latter is not a - mere -» 
subjective appearance. The world does not vanish into 
nothingness the moment the individual soul attains Mukti. 
All that is involved in the attainment of Mukti is the 
displacement of the false outlook by the true 

one, and not the annihilation of the world. The final 
realisation of Vamadeva who declared his inner conviction 
by saying — “srtf does not show that Manu , 

Siiryya, etc., disappeared from the world. But since the 
world is not due to our individual Avidya, its only locus 
is Brahma ; — the false error of ‘ independent being ’ of 
the world which may be called as Adhyasa — this alone 
disappears in the Mukti, and not the world itself. 

In the quotation of the passage marked (I) above, 
Ilwara is described as distinguished from, independent 
of, the world of nama-rupa ...” 

This part of the commentary dearly shows that the world of 
nama-rupa cannot be our subjective construction. What 
does our mental construction really signify? It means 
that in place of supreme self our mind and our senses 
have constructed a world of nama-rupa, that there does 
not appear to us the supreme self at all, that the supreme 
self is entirely reduced to the world of names and forms 
ftsr Riflisgjd) . Such is the influence of our ‘ Individual 
Avidya ’ or false knowledge. Everywhere, before us, 
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behind us, only the differences of nfimn-rfipns appear and 
Brahma becomes concealed from our view. The world of 
nfuna-rupa is thus viewed by us as something separate 
(PTiPSt), self-existent, entirely independent 
^^tRT??nvnfWl 5, ;.But it is not a real view. The world is 
not really the construction of our mind. There is the 
supreme Brahma who underlies the differences of nfuna- 
rupa without being affected by them; the differences of 
immn -rupa cannot really conceal Brahma. Hence. 

Sankara has said — “5nv*qUf feTO” the world 

of nama-rupa were simply the mental construction of the 
finite self, no distinction in that case could be made be- 
tween the world and Brahma, since under Adhyasa 
the world would he superimposed on Brahma. But the 
fact is it is not only necessary to distinguish the world 
from God, it is equally necessary to distinguish it from 
illusion or subjective 'phantasm. 

l«) We shall support this view of A j liana by Rfima- 
tirtha’s view. 

Rfunatlrtha, the most learned interpreter of 
Sankara, in commenting on the celebrated Yeddnta-Sdra, 
has established the important position that Ajiifma 
tesrrc) must not be understood in the sense of subjective 
notion of an individual soul. 

What he says, we shall quote here : — 

fairer t” 

[j.e , “ Two doctrines about the Ajflana are to be reject- 
ed, viz., that Ajflana or ignorance is an impression derived 
from false cognition and that it is non-existent (i.e., 
something merely negative)”] 

“ The author,” says Ramatlrtha, “ now rejects the 
alternative that ignorance (^rar^r) is an erroneous cog- 
nition and a quality of the soul. 

F. 2.1 
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His argument is stated below : — 

fWRT UUpTTTUT'^U | ?UTf % JjnjW S^PTrUgqqM 

‘srurcq’ nq& i” 

*f-* [“ By reason of the three constituent elements — Sat lira, 
Rajas: and Tama* — in the products, the cause — Ajflana — 
also is composed of these three constituents. Since, 
therefore, a quality cannot possess qualities, the erroneous 
cognition which is a quality of the Soul, cannot be 
ignorance (i.e., ajflana); for, it possesses the three con- 
stituent elements ( i.e objectire and not a quality of the 
son/)"]. 

Thus, refuting the opinion that Ajflann is a subject- 
ive quality of the mind, he now goes cn to show that it is 
positive prercn) and not mere negation, thus : — 
“irRPU'Trsurafhfrr jkt fro^ w 
(i.e., “ He refutes the view that the 1 ignorance ’ is mere 
absence of knowledge "). 

Then giving reasons in favour of the posit ire char- 
acter of Ajfliina, he establishes the fact that it is a sort 
of relative entity and thus concludes : — 

“ They beheld the power (uur-) of at mu self-illu- 
mmnnt. subject to its pos«es«or. embraced by three con- 
stituents — Sattwa. Rajas and Tanias . . . Unless the soul 
were enveloped (^11*0, there could not exist the 
practical assurance — ‘ it is not,’ 4 it shines not ’ — contra- 
dicton • to another assurance — ‘ it is.’ ‘ it shines ' — in the 
constant self-illumination of the supreme spirit ” 
(Goughs translation).' 

This 0 r is explained ns UU : 

(Tanias) with a slight admixture of r*r: and *TVL 

* “Sfrrot rrittcRTP? uqn: e^rrftM: faqrr- 

^^731^...^^!.. ^ ‘frifct* ‘arrant’ tfr, — 

ufrrthwrojttw wnfa *ttm* 7 *C ^drrj *1 j” 
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(/») We shall also give here Sankara’s own view a< 
exprc^etl hv himself. 

Now, we sliall allow 1 1ml Sankara iMinscJf identified 
Ajiifinn with the Priinn-snkti ill his M*indfikMthhis>it. 
And this, we think, would lie n conclusive proof uhont the 
objectivity of Ajnrmu. As this is most iinporliinl. we 
«liall quote him fully 

In describing the conditon of Pmhujn (and the dream- 
less siisuptn stale of the finite self) we find the following 
observation in Snfikarn's Hnihiim-sutrabhasya . 


STOtl (jnwrrtmn: rep:. ftKtRppm fa' ,:,i ra ,;TW 
imd” (no qs vtlt, ti. l.'f) 

L“ So, at the dissolution of the world (/>»•«%«)■ the 
presence of a ('nnsiil potency of differences wit i w m i 
the Ajftana or false notion is hound np-omst be mferrerl. 
ltv this, the possibility for the reappearance of those who 
have already been released is precluded, since their false 
notion ’ or ujmnm (which binds to Sa.i.sara and causes 
difference) 1ms been destroyed by true knowledge | 

But let us see bow Anikina expresses himself de- 
scribing a similar condition in his Mood ukyn-l,l M ,,jo 

■■*inwMi*sw«nii W ' 

TCt-. l lljH — mia fJTo) — n>aityiw ; PT‘t fi.n<s--i n HKi.KI--n.ol ■ 

fttMk rrftt natonl gaBww* s^trtrgmtfn: 

Stow a3itoi*ni 

1. 2i5TRctn I 

r Wo are to understand the term Sat (tnO os contain- 
ing the consol seed. The term sat denotes pro a. 

t t i ip cense of its causal potentiality 
without leaving out me 1 J 

which is productive of all objects . . If we abandon the 
idea of this consol seed, then the possibility foe the re- 
appearance of even those who have already been emam- 
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cipated will arise, along with those not emanicipated; 
since no productive causal seed exists "] . 

Tn comparing the two passages quoted above, it would 
be seen, what Sankara described by* the term A jiiana - 
sakti in the Brahma-sutra-bhasya, is the same as what 
he called by the term Priiiia-blja (the causal seed of 
Prana) in the Miindukya-bhasya. The Aj Afina or ig- 
norance being bound up with the causal seed of Prana it 
is clearly an objective matter and not merely a subjective 
notion. This btja (qtsr) is the cosmic seed or the 
Prana-energy of the Sat. Thus we find that according 
to Sankara’s own showing the world cannot be a subject- 
ive notion of the mind of man. It is called Ajhunu, 
because it is the other , i.e., opposite (fffTOO of jnfuia 
(um), or the Absolute Knowledge. 

Here, we should like to call our reader’s attention to 
the concluding remarks of Sankara : — 

t. . uur ^ i” 

[“ In all Srutis wherever the word ‘ Sat ’ has Iicen said 
we are to take the existence of causal seed — Prana with 
it . . . But where such terms as ' neti,’ ' neti ’ occur in 
»Sruti. Brahma devoid of this causal seed is to Ik* under- 
stood." That is to say, Brahma with the causal Prana 
existing potentially in it is to be called as Sad-brahma 
It is this undifferentiated t-eod (■?&) which 
different Jilted into the modifications of names and 
forms]. 

Sankara nl«> adds further down there:— 

“StTCFT 5rnr»TTsrT=T *fpTn*n (t'lh httfiLi) 

(“^dl*Unr k frpr 2*?: W* 

[“ It is this catt*al srrd of Prana which is the prodnethe 
cause of all objects of the world **j 
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[“ Hut the finite souls have come out from the Absolute 
spirit directly, and they are different from the objects 

(firm)"]. 

We see from nil this that the A jiiuna is not a subjec - * 
tire idea merely, as many people erroneously believe; hut 
an object ire seed or matter which is described by Kama- 
tirtim as “ coloured by the potentiality of all effects ** : — 

(c) Ananda-giri, that famous commentator of 
Sankara, also holds a similar view nlxmt Ajfttinn. Ho 
first of all raises in anticipation an objector’s view thus : — 

ftrc?ITETT?T*«RfeTOUriH fa r \ ” ? 

[“ If some one urges the objection that since the word 
Ajhdna means false mental conception and its impres- 
sions, there does not exist Ajflana as the beginningless 
causal seed of the world ”]. 

Anticipating this objection, he discusses this point 
and gives his own conclusion on the subject thus : — 

“55m: ?5T!TT*fHfo” 

[“ Thus our conclusion is that — the beginningless Ajflana 
* is established as the material cause , of the world, and it 
is not a subjective mental idea merely ”]. 

In another place also, his conclusion is thus given : — 

[** As the world is modification, it must have a modifi- 
able material cause. Taking into consideration the fact 
that the ether and others are always transformed from 
one state into another, we hold that there exists a trans- 
formable material cause of the world in the form of 
Avyakta (prior to transformation or differentiation ”1. 
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In Sankara’s commentary on the Chfindogya Upani- 
sad, the remarks made by him about the Prana leaves 
no doubt in our mind that he considered it as a Parinami- 
nitya (transformable principle) and the Supreme Reality 
which constitutes the truth of the Prana and stands 
beyond it as its ultimate Principle is the Kutastlui-nitya . 
Thus lie describes the Prana here : — 

5TRT utf, rn^riT 

( 31 ^^ 0 , 7 . 15 ). 

[“ It is Prana consisting of all varieties of difference 
bound up in the relation of cause and effect which may be 
described as fwRigrprsr and outside of this Prana 
nothing in the world exists ”]. 

All phenomenal changes take place within tin's Prana 
and to this Prana “ are fastened all differences as the 
spokes are fastened to the nave (of a wheel).” But Prana 
is not the ultimate principle. “ There is,” Sankara con- 
cludes, “ a spirit greater and higher than this Praim and 
he who realises this spirit is the true Ati-vadi (zffhwrfr) 
not he who knows merly the nature of the Prana.” 

This Prana has been sometimes identified with the 
.lr/rf yd and sometimes with the Maya, as we have seen 
in the beginning of this paper. 

Maya or Avidyii is not therefore to be looked upon 
k in Sankara's philosophy as a mere subjective mental 
notion of the finite self, but it is the material cause of the 
nanm-rupas under the control of the Alfc-olute intelligent 
spirit. Our conclusion is that the Maya in Sankara’s 
system is not a subjective notion hut is objective in its 
character. 


TIIE HYMNS OF Sill WILLIAM JONES 

Principal P. Sesiiaihu, M.A., 

Oort. College, Ajmer. 

Though the reputation of Sir William Jones as an 
Orientalist is quite wide-spread, it is perhaps not equally 
well-known that he was also a votary of the muse of 
Poetry and lie has a large number of Indian poems to his 
credit. As an ardent student of Sanskrit Literature, he 
was naturally attracted to Hindu mythology and it is not 
surprising that his poetical hymns arc all on Hindu gods 
and goddesses. It has been said of Keats that he was 
“ to Grecian gods near allied ” and a similar compliment 
is due to Sir William Jones with reference to the Hindu 
pantheon, though it does not imply any adherence to the 
Hindu faith on his part, nor any comparison in poetic 
inspiration and genius between the two poets. 

The passionate love lyrics of Lawrence Hope in the 
Garden of Kama have made the name of the Hindu god 
of Love quite popular in recent decades in the West and 
it is also perhaps not difficult for readers of English 
Literature to recall the reference to Kama in Tennyson’s 
Palace of Art, hut Sir William has got a whole hymn to 
Cnmdeo containing a glowing tribute to his all-compelling 
power. He is the 

God of flowery shafts and flowery bow, 
Delight of all above and all helow. 
and Sir William cannot help asking : 

Can man resist thy power ? 

Has not Coleridge written in similar strain in the oft- 
quoted lines ? 

All thoughts, all passions, all delights. 

Whatever stirs this mortal frame, 

313 
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AH fire bnt ministers of Love, 

And feed his sacred flame. 

To an admirer of Kalidasa and his Kumtlrasambhara , 
it was not a difficult transition from the subject of Camdeo 
to that of Durga. Borrowing his materials from Kali- 
dasa’s poems as Sir William Jones himself tells us in his 
prefatory note, he has given us an account in his Hymn 
to Duran of the famous episode of Durga's penance to 
obtain the love of Siva and the ultimate realisation of her 
hope, though at the terrible cost of the destruction of the 
beautiful form of the God of Love. The hymn has 
some beautiful passages, as when we are told that she 
gathered flowers for worship : 

On a moon, when edg’d with light, 

The lake-born flow’rs their sapphire cups 

expanded 

Laughing at the scattered night, 

A vale remote and silent pool she sought, 
Smooth-footed, lotos-handed. 

And braids of sacred blossoms wrought. 

She was restless and in suspense for a long time: 

Xor in drops of neetar’d sleep 
Drank solace through the night, 
but ultimately the radiant quire of the gods sang “ strains 
of bridal rapture.” Sir William docs not however 
attempt any description of the final ecstasies of love for 
ho te))s hh reader* anmIasIJv, 

Gods alone to Gods reveal 
In what stupendous notes the immortals woo 
But now the strain is of a higher mood nnil^ Sir 
William writes in his Hymn to Rbntrani of primeval Sofcti 
or the goddess of Creative Power. ^ ho that live* in 
Bengal, as Sir William did during bis entire -ojourn m 
India, can escape the fascination of the £nkti-<wlt ? 
There are almost Miltonic touches in hi« account of the 
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evolution of creation from the original chaos of the 
Universe. 

When time was drown'd in sacred sleep, 

And raven darkness, brooded over the deep, — 
Reposing on primeval pillows 
Of tossing billows, 

The forms of animated nature lay; 

Till over, the wide abyss, where Love 
Sat like a nestling dove. 

From heaven’s dim concave shot a golden ray. 

The mother of gods, rich nature’s queen, spread her 
genial fire over the earth and it began to teem with myriad 
forms of life. It is perhaps not necessary to discuss 
here the extent to which this account of cosmogony is 
coloured by Christian tradition and is not entirely faith- 
ful to the Hindu literature on the subject. 

Indra, the Jupiter of the Hindu Pantheon — the 
parallel is complete, not only in their power and magni- 
ficence but also in their peccadilloes ! — could not obviously 
escape treatment in a series of poems of this kind. He 
holds his great court in Heaven , even inspired bards can- 
not describe its beauties, who sees it maddens and who 
approaches dies : 

For, with flame-darting eyes. 

Around it roll a thousand sleepless dragons; 

While from their diamond flagons 

The feasting gods exhaust less nectar sip. 

Which glows and sparkles on each fragrant lip. 

Anybody who ventures to write a hymn to Surya, 
the Sun-god, runs the risk of unfavourable comparison 
with Keats, because of his Hymn to A polio with its 
magnificent beginning : 

God of the golden how. 

And of the golden lyre, 

Aiul of the golden hair, 

And of the golden fire. 

r 20 
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There is also Byron’s vignette in honour of Apollo in 
his Child e Harold, with its tribute to “ the god of life 
and poesy and light — tlie Sun in human limbs array’d.” 
Sir William Jones begins with an invocation to the 
Fountain of living light, 

That o’er all nature streams, 
and tells of his chariot’s flight with its seven horses, 
common to the mythologies of all nations : 

The coursers fly releas’d; 

Then toss each verdent mane. 

And gallop o’er the smooth aerial vault. 

The figure of Lakshml rising from the ocean of milk 
must have reminded Sir William Jones of Venus rising 
from the Paphian sea and he has a hymn in her honour. 
Iler numerous names, implying different manifestations 
of her beneficent activities are woven into the poem and 
we have even the story of Sudaman who found his grace 
through Krishna told in a few stanzas. 

The next poem is a tribute to Naravana : 

Spirit of Spirits! who, through even,- part 
Of space expanded and of endless time. 

Beyond the stretch of Iab’ring thought sublime. 

ITc is the source of all life in creation and He 

Glows in the rainbow, sparkles in the dream. 
Smiles in the bud, and glistens in the flmv'r 
That crowns each vernal bow’r. 

As in the case of the other divinities, he mentions the 
different manifestations of Nariyana by enumerating his 
other names well-known in Hindu Mythology. 

It would have been surprising if Sir William Jones 
bat! not considered SarasvatT worthy of a separate hymn. 

It is there— she receives her full ineed of prni«c as the 
goddess of learning, the mother of Eloquence and Science 
who gives primeval truth the unfading bloom of youth 
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‘with pointed reed * — apparently referring to the art of 
writing on leaves which has been the traditional way of 
preserving learning in India. The poem is also interest- 
ing for a reference to the pilgrim centre of Triveiu in 
Allahabad : 

Tor thy balmy lore 

Drawn from that rubied cave 

Where meek cy’d pilgrims hail the triple wave. 

There can be very few pictures more appealing to the 
student of romance than that of the Descent of Ganges 
and her flow along the provinces of Qindostan teeming 
with their millions of inhabitants and Sir William Jones 
has not escaped its fascination. The Hymn to Ganga 
describes the river from its flow and references are made 
to its ancient history and to the great cities on its banks 
well-known in legend and song. She was, according to 
the poet, the great civilizing influence in India, converting 
the original barbarism to the arts of peace and civilisa- 
tion. The godless mountaineer roaming round his 
thickets drear has fallen before her mildness, wisdom and 
justice and has been won to peace and gentle virtue. 
Writing from Calcutta and conscious of the coming m of 
commerce on the high seas, the Ganges being linked with 
the great water-ways of the world to-day. Sir William 
has occasion to mention the British race and invoke a 
blessing on it : 

Nor frown, dread goddess, on a peerless race 
With lib’ rated heart and martial grace 
Wafted from colder isles remote : 

As they preserve our laws and bid our terror 

cease, 

So be their darling laws preserv'd in health, in 
joy and peace ! 

At the conclusion of this brief account of the hymns 
on Indian subjects written by Sir William Jones, it is 
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perhaps difficult to suppress some general reflections. It 
is no use disguising the fact that the poetry of Sir 
William is not of the highest order. While it is generally 
futile to analyse the causes of failure in poetry, it is easy 
to see that the weight of Sir Williams scholarship was 
always a heavy burden on his poetic art, though the lines 
which have been quoted here, do not give a correct indi- 
cation of the weakness. 

Again, it is only an intense and burning religious 
faith which can raise compositions on subjects of this 
kind into the heights of real poetry. Sir William was a 
devout Christian, though perhaps of a liberal kind and 
the reader is always kept under the impression that he 
is writing about divinities who hardly mean anything 
more to him than the shadow}* figures of ancient mytho- 
logy conjured hack to life only for the purposes of 
scholarship. 

It is also a pathetic reflection that the sovereignty of 
these members of the celestial pantheon is gradually 
slipping away even from the land of their origin and in 
the years to come, the hymns will be overshadowed more 
and more by the handicap of the growing want of faith 
in their subjects, if not of the actual unfamiliarity of 
their contents. Shall we join the lament of Schiller that 
Pan is dead, or on the other hand, rest assured with 
Elizalietli Browning? — 

What is true and jiM and howot. 

What is lovely, what is pure — 

All of prai.-e that hath admonisht, — 

All of virtue, shall endure 



TIIE CONCEPT OF MERIT IN INDIAN 
PHILOSOPHY 

Du. 1? Shamasartuv. M.A., Pii.D., 

Mysore 

Wlml distinguishes Eastern from Western Philo- 
sophy is the concept of Mukti or emancipation from the 
chain of birtli and death. It is considered the main goal 
of human life and is regarded as the most important of the 
four human pursuits, Dharina, (virtue), Artha, (wealth), 
Kama, (enjoyment), and Mukti, (emancipation). It is 
human to aspire for happiness and avoid misery and pain. 
But so long as man has the physical body and the senses, 
he cannot obtain unmixed happiness. If he gets rid of 
the body and the senses, as he is believed to do in the state 
of Mukti, he is promised the enjoyment of unmixed 
happiness or at least the entire cessation of misery and 
pain. For this purpose a course of virtuous life is chalked 
out for him. The most important feature of such a life 
is renunciation of all worldly pleasures and the annihila- 
tion of all kinds of desire and hatred For it is desire 
and hatred (llaga and Dvesha) which are considered as 
the root-cause of birth and death, from which there is no 
escape. , 

Now the question is, " Is there a state of Mukti? 
The possibility of existence of such a state cannot even be 
dreamt of Nor is there any proof about the existence of 
such a state. For man is a mass of desire, anger, and 
other passions which m all the systems of Indian philo- 
sophy are considered as the main cause of the chain of 
birth and death. Besides, the Vedas enjoin certain 
duties upon man with a view to the repayment of Ins three 
34f' 
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debts. He has to observe certain duties in order to pay 
his ancestral debt (Pitririna), certain other duties to 
absolve himself from the debt he owes to his preceptors 
(Rishirina), some other duties to liquidate the debt due to 
his gods (Deva-rina). Accordngly he cannot give up 
work and its results which are also the cause of birth and 
death.” 

According to Indian philosophers these objections 
do not hold good : in their view man can free himself 
from all passions or Klesas, as they are called. For 
example, in deep sleep and in deep contemplation 
(Samadhi) he is free from all passions. The state of 
Mukti is compared to deep sleep and deep contemplation. 
The only difference between them is that while in deep 
sleep he is free from all passions for the time being, he 
is eternally free from the Kle&s in Mukti. When he 
wakes up from deep sleep, the Klesas return to him and 
trouble him. But when he attains Mukti, that is, when 
he gets rid of rebirth with a physical body and the senses, 
he cannot have any KleSas. Accordingly the Saukhya- 
sutra (5, 13 G) says that man attains Brahmahood in deep 
contemplation (Samadhi). in deep sleep (Sushupti), and 
in Moksha (that is. Mukti) Likewise the BrihaafTranyak- 
opanishat says (2, 1) that Sushupti and Mukti are similar 
to each other. Desire, hatred, and other passions are 
the offspring of a vitiated mind. The mind is vitiated by 
false knowledge (Mithya-jfiana). If false knowledge is 
replaced by true knowledge of things (Tatva-jftana), all 
passionate thoughts must necessarily disappear once for 
all. 

lhc Lharvakns do not believe in rebirth and say that 
death is Mukti, since all kinds of misery disappear in 
death. The following half verse is quoted as the Char- 
vaka definition of Mukti : — “ Mokshnstu maranam inch- 
cha prana vfiyu-niva rta nam . " (.Sa rvii rt has id d hi 7, 7a). 
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The Buddhists believe in rebirth and say that it is 
due to Yasanfi or chain of passions implanted in the mind. 
If passions are got rid of by renunciation of all worldly 
desires and by true knowledge, there will be no rebirth. 
Hence death with mind purged of all evil thoughts and 
passions is Mukti or Nirvana, as they call it. (Slokavfir- 
tika, p 533.) 

The Jainas also bcli-'vc in rebirth and say that when 
man has purged his mind of all black thoughts, he attains 
Kaivalya and rises higher and higher in space. He will 
have no rebirth and no misery or pain. 

Some Mimfuiisakns say that the attainment of the 
heavenly abode called Svarga by the performance of the 
Jyotishtoma sacrifice is Mukti. The Bhattas say, as we 
shall see later in detail, that the realisation of one’s own 
innate or intrinsic happiness (Atmasaukhyanubhava) 
is Mukti. (Slokavfirtika, p. 534). 

The Sfuikhyas say that when a man releases himself 
from the bonds of Prakriti, Nature, and frees himself 
from all kinds of passions, he attains Kaivalya, the state 
of isolating himself from Prakriti. 

According to Yoga philosophy existence with no 
attachment to any thing (Kaivalya) is Mukti. 

^ The Vedantins are of opinion that mere absence of 
misery is not Mukti. There is also the feeling of happi- 
ness (Ananda) which is the nature of the soul. Hence, 
Mukti in their view is the attainment of true innate happi- 
ness due to the disappearance of passions and false know- 
ledge. 

The Naiyayikas or the Indian Logicians have made 
a long discussion about the existence and nature of Mukti. 
{Vide Vatsyiiyana’s commentary on Gotama’s Nyayasutras, 
under Apavarga). Mukti is defined as complete destruc- 
tion of the twenty-one forms of misery; the twenty-one 
forms of misery are (1) the six senses, (2) the six kinds of 
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knowledge corresponding to the six senses, (3) the six 
kinds of objects corresponding to the six: senses, (4) the 
physical body. (5) happiness. (G) and misery. The ces- 
sation of these twenty-one kinds of misery is termed 
Mukti. The idea of such a cessation of misery seems to 
have dawned on the mind of the Indian logicians from the 
observance of the state of deep sleep when the six senses 
are dormant with no sense of se tse-objects and the bodv 
and of pleasure and pain. But there is no proof to de- 
monstrate the existence of the soul without a body and the 
senses. For no such thing is perceived. Hence, percep- 
tion cannot be a proof about its existence. Accordingly 
the Indian logicians have 'taken resort to syllogistic argu- 
ment to prove its existence. Mhalever comes into being 
like a wave one after another forming a chain is perish- 
able like a flame of light which is a chain formed of flashes 
of light. Hence the chain of miseries is perishable. But 
Srldharabhatta discussing the nature of Mukti in his 
Xyfiyakandali refutes the above syllogistic nrgnment and 
says that the only proof about the existence of a state 
of Mukti is the Upanishad passage which says that “ The 
Soul being without a body, the feelings of pleasure and 
pain do not touch him I davana is. however, of opinion 
that the syllogistic argument is sound and acceptable. 
He also quotes Big. 7. 3!) Id. and SvotrKiatnra 3, g in 
support of a state of Mukti “ The entire cessation of 
misery ” is acceptable to all schools of Indian pliilisopliv 
as a definition of Mukti " Xisireyasam punah dnhkha- 
nivrittiratyantiki: atra elm vadinamavivada era" 
(Kiranavali). 

If in the state of Mukti there is neither pleasure nor 
pain, then the liberated soul may lie compared to a man 
who has fallen senseless If so, how can such a state he 
called a Punlshartlia. or object of human pursuit? The 
logicians reply that men earc more for avoidance of 
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misery and pain than for the attainment of positive 
happiness. It is of frequent occurence that men commit 
suicide merely for getting rid of their present troubles; 
such men do not aspire for any happiness after death. 
There are, some people who undertake painful works 
with the hope of achieving some happiness in future. 
Such men may not care for a painless state called Mukti 
and may rather laugh at it. All that can he said of such 
people is that they are not fit candidates for our Mukti. 
Only those whose chief desire is to get rid of all misery 
and who with that object in view sacrifice all worldly 
pleasures and enjoyments are fit candidates for our Mukti, 
no matter if it is merely a state of painless existence. 
Such a form of Mukti is acceptable to the authors of the 
Nyayamanjarf and the Kira naval!. That it is also accep- 
table to Gotama, the author of the Nyayasutras, is stated 
by Sriharshft in his Naishadha. (17, 75.) He says : — 

Muktayc ya&ilatvaya sastramuche sachetasam, 

gotamarii tamavetaiva yatha vittha tathaiva sah. 

“ He who taught rational beings a stare of stone-like 
existence called Mukti is verily Gotama (the best ox; also 
his name); he is as you know him, having understood the 
above idea.’ 

Quite different is, however, the view ascribed to him 
by Madhava in his Sankara vijaya (16, 68-69). “ A 

conceited logician asked Sankara that if he were an omni- 
scient man he might distinguish between forms of Mukti 
in the opinion of ICanada and Akshapada ; if he could not, 
he might as well give up his claim to omniseiency.” The 
reply is that in the view of Kanada it is a state of existence 
like the sky with. the complete riddance of all qualities 
(misery is a quality). In the view of Akshapada, how- 
ever, it is a state of no misery with the feeling of happi- 
F. 21 
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ness in addition. In the Sarvasiddhantasaiigraha attri- 
buted to Sankara the same difference between the views 
of Ivanada and Akshapada is stated. 11 The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
is a feature of Moksha (according to Akshapada). It 
is better to be a jackal in the beautiful forests of the 
Vrindavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, according to the view of the Vai&shikas." 
This difference in the representation of Gotama’s view on 
Mukti between Srlharsha on the one hand and Sankara 


and Madhava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
that there have been two schools of commentators on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras. One school is represented by 
Vatsyiiyana and the other by Bhasarvajfla. The latter 
defines Mukti as “ Sukhamatyantikam yatra buddbi- 
grahyamatlndnvam, taro vai mokshaih vijSnlyfit dush- 
prapamakritutmabhih.” (“ One should know that to be 
Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained.") Bhflshana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajfla's commentaiy'on 
°tn nia s yajasfitras, says that tlie insertion of the 
word. sukha " in the verse is to refute the view of 
Kanada. In Ins commentary on Haribhadrasuri’s Sliad- 
danlanasaimicbchaya, Gunaratna savs that there are seven- 
teen commentaries on Bhasarvajtla’s Nyflyasara and that 
\t.ijalihusliana is most important among them. Nviivnikn- 
de. in is another name given to Bhushana according to 
. talhniitha. I n his commentary on Tarkikarakshu 
(Kliania 1 p. loti) he says that the Xyavaikadcdins (a 
ITcrcnt school of Kvava) arc the followed of Bliushaiia. 

In his Ayayapariiuddhi Vdantadesika savs (Khanda 1, 
p. It) that Iihushana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness. In Sarvamatasahgraha 
the AyayaikadeSms „ rc represented as a school rejecting 
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Upamlina as a Pramana. tf Uktaiii hi Pratyakshanu- 
m an a ga m ap r a mii n ava (lino Nyayaikadesinah 

It appears that there was a school of Nyayaikadesins 
long before the time of Bhasarvajfla (about 900 A.D.), for 
Su re^va r a chary a refers to them in his Manasollasa (2, 
17—19) and says that the Nyayaikadesins accepted only 
three Pramanas. These verses are quoted by Varadaraja 
in his Tfirkikarakslia (p. 166). 

In his commentary on the Nyayasutras Viitsyayana 
refers to a sect of Saivites, according to whom Mukti is a 
state of happiness with no misery and refutes their view by 
interpreting the word “ Sukha ” in the Agama-verse 
quoted by them as “ Duhkliabhava,” absence of misery. 
It is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhamatyan- 
tikaih yatra etc.” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D.).^ 
In quoting the verse Vatsyayana uses the word Agama, 
as “ Yadyapi ka&hidagamassyat muktasyatyantikam 
sukhamiti.” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in his time as Pramana works like the Vedas. It 
may be said therefore that as Saivites, Sankara and 
Madhava accepted the authority of Agamas and followed 
the Nyayaikandesins in interpreting Gotama s Nyiiya- 
sutras. 

Ragliunathasiromani refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bhattas (Kumarila and his followers) as a 
state of happiness and refutes it. In the Sarvasidhanta- 
sangraha the Bhattas are said to have defined Mukti as a 
state of happiness ‘ ‘ Paranandanubhutissyanmokshe tu 
vishayadrite ” In the Manameyodaya Kumarila’s view 
on Mukti is stated to be “ the Soul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness with complete cessation of all 
kinds of misery.” (Mana. Verse 26). But Parthasarathi- 
misra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Kumarila. 
In the Tarkapada of his Sastradlpika in which he 
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ness in addition. In the Sarvasiddlifintasaugraha attri- 
buted to Sankara the same difference between the views 
of Kanfida and Akshapada is stated. “ The experience of 
eternal pleasure even in the absence of objects of pleasure 
is a feature of Moksha (according to Akshapada). It 
is better to be a jackal in the beautiful forests of the 
Vrindavana than to be in a state of Mukti devoid of all 
pleasure, according to the view of the Vai£eshikas.” 
This difference in the representation of Gotama’s view on 
Mukti between Srlharsha on the one hand and Sankara 
and Madbava on the other can be reconciled by admitting 
that there have been two schools of commentators on 
Gotama’s Nyayasutras. One school is represented by 
Vatsyayana and the other by Bhasarvajfla. The latter 
defines Mukti as “ Sukhamatyantikam yatra buddhi- 
grahyamatlndriyam, tarn vai moksham vijanlyat dush- 
prapamakritatmabhih ” (“ One should know that to be 

Moksha where eternal happiness is perceived by the 
intellect and not by the senses and which is not attainable 
by the untrained ”) Bhushana, the author of Nyaya- 
bhushana, a commentary on Bhasarvajna’s commentary on 
Gotama's Nyayasutras, says that the insertion of the 
word “ sukha in the verse is to refute the view of 
Ivanada. In his commentary on Haribhadrasuri’s Shad- 
dar&masamuehchaya, Gunaratna says that there are seven- 
teen commentaries on Bhasarvajna’s NyayasSra and that 
Nyayabhushana is most important among them. Nyava ika- 
desin is another name given to Bhushana according to 
Mallinatha. In his commentary on Tarkikaraksha 
(Ivhanda 1, p. 1G0) he says that the Nyaya ikade^i ns (a 
different school of Nyaya) are the followers of Bhushana. 

In his Nyayapari&iddhi Vedantadesika says (Ivhanda 3, 
p. 17) that Bhushana has proved that Mukti is a state of 
perpetual pleasure or happiness. In Sarvamatasahgraha 
the Nyayaikade^ins are represented as a school rejecting 
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Upamana as a Pramfma. <f Uktnrii hi Pratyakshanu- 
managamapramfumvadino Nyayaikadesiinah.” 

It appears that tlicre was a school of Nyayaikadesins 
long before the time of Bhasarvajfla (about 900 A.D.), for 
SureSvaracharya refers to them in his Miinasollasa (2, 
17 — 19) and says that the NyayaikadeSins accepted only 
three Pramiinas. These verses are quoted by Varadaraja 
in his Tarkikaraksha (p. 166). 

In his commentary on the Nyayasutras Viitsyayana 
refers to a sect of Saivites, according to whom Mukti is a 
state of happiness with no misery and refutes their view by 
interpreting the word “ Sukha " in the Agama-verse 
quoted by them as “ Duhkhabhava,” absence of misery. 
It is evident therefore that the verse, “ Sukhamatyan- 
tikaiii yatra etc.” defining Mukti must have been current 
at the time of Vatsyayana (about the 4th Century A.D.). 
In quoting the verse Vatsyayana uses the word “ Agama,” 
as ** Yadyapi kaschidagamassyat muktasyfityantikam 
sukliamiti.” It is therefore clear that Agama works were 
current in liis time as Pramana works like the Vedas, It 
may be said therefore that as Saivites, Sankara and 
Madhava accepted the authority of Agamas and followed 
the Nyayaikandesins in interpreting Gotama's Nyaya- 
sutras. 

Ragliunathasiromani refers to the definition of Mukti 
given by the Bbattas (Kumarila and his followers) as a 
state of happiness and refutes it. In the Sarvasidhanta- 
sahgraha the Bbattas are said to have defined Mukti as a 
state of happiness “ Paranandanubhutissyanmokshe tu 
vishayadrite.” In the Manameyodaya Kumarila’s view 
on Mukti is stated to be “ the Soul’s experience of his 
own intrinsic happiness with complete cessation of all 
kinds of misery.” (Mana. Verse 2G). But Parthasarathi- 
misra does not ascribe such a view of Mukti to Kumarila. 
In the Tarkapada of his Sastradipika in which he 
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says he lias faithfully followed Kumarila’s views 
(Kuinarilamatenaham karishye ^astradlpikam) lie says 
as follows : — “ abhfivfitmakatvameva svamatam upa- 
pattyabhidlianat. anandavachanam tu upanyasamatra- 
tvatparamatam. na hi muktasyanandanubhavassambha- 
vati karanabkavat. manassyaditi chenna amanaskat- 
va^ruteh.” (“ Its definition as a negative state is his own 
view, since necessary proof is adduced. Its description 
as a state of happiness is only an exposition of the view 
of others. For it is not possible for a Mukta to experience 
happiness, as he has no mind and other organs. He has 
no mind, as the Veda denies it to him.”) Gagabhatta, a 
later writer on the Mimansa work, Bhattachintamani, 
denies the experience of happiness in Mukti. It is only 
Narayanabhatta that admits the experience of happiness 
in Mukti. 

From the above it is evident that as far back as 
Vatsyayana and even earlier than his time there was a 
school of philosophers who admitted the experience of 
happiness in Mukti. “ Nityam sukhamatmano mahat- 
vavanmokshe abhivyajyate,” (“ Eternal happiness like the 
Soul’s greatness manifests itself in Moksha ”) is a passage 
found in the Bhashya of Vatsyayana on the Nyayasutras. 
The view expressed in the above passage is stated in the 
comm en tar}' as the view of the Advaitins. Raghunatha- 
siromani and other logicians say that a liberated soul has 
no body and mind, and that without a body and the mind 
there can be no experience of happiness in Mukti. They 
quote the passage of the Chandogyopanishat, “ The soul 
having no body, happiness and misery do not touch him ” 

(8, 12) in support of their view. As to the passage of the 
Taittirlya (2, 6) “ Anandam brahmano ruparn tachcha 
mokshe pratishthitam.” (“ Happiness is the nature of 
Brahman and it is eternally perceived in Moksha ”), it 
is explained by them as referring to some kind of happi- 
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ness which is intrinsic to the soul and for the experience 
of which the soul requires neither a body nor the mind. 
But Gadfidhara is opposed to this view and he says that 
the word “ Ananda ” in the passage of the Taittirlya 
quoted above means absence of misery and not a positive 
form of happiness. 

Like the Vedantins the Jainas also admit the experi- 
ence of eternal happiness in Mukti. In his commentary 
called Ratnavatarika on the last Sutra of the Pramana- 
nayatattvalokalankara, Ratnaprablmcharya says that 
eternal happiness is experienced in Mukti, and quotes the 
Agama verse “ Sukhamatyantikam yatra, etc.” in support 
of his view. 

Thus while the Buddhists and the logicians deny the 
experience of eternal happiness in Mukti, the Saivite 
school of the Nyayaikade^ins, the Vedantins, and the 
Jainas admit the experience of happiness in Mukti. The 
• latter say that while desire for worldly happiness and 
pleasure leads to rebirth and its miseries, desire for the 
eternal happiness of Mukti does not so bind a man and 
lead him to rebirth. 

To sum up : just as the notion of spirit-worship is 
stated to have its origin in dream, so the notion of Mukti 
has its origin in sound sleep. ^oThe logicians are of opi- 
nion that in sound sleep the soul experiences neither 
happiness nor misery, while the Vedantins say that there 
is the experience of happiness in sound sleep. In support 
of their view the Vedantins point to the statement which 
a man awaking from sound sleep makes saying that 
“ sukhamahamasvapsam, I slept happily.” Mukti is 
accordingly a long sleep with no return to rebirth. Re- 
birth is a result of desire and hatred which are implanted 
on the mind of man at the time of his death. If the mind 
is purged of these and other passions and is, as it were, 
free from all thoughts, at the time of death, then there is 
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no likelihood of there being a rebirth. This view of 
Mukti is common to all schools of Indian philosophers, 
the Brahmans, the Buddhists, and the Jainas, 

Whether the concept of Mukti is logical or not is a 
controversial question. The arguments put forward in 
support of the notion are as endless as those advanced 
against it. However it was and is still an article of faith 
with a majority of the Brahmans, the Buddhists and the 
Jainas. The effect of this religious sentiment on the 
social, economical, and political condition of ancient 
India was, however, for good. The aim being towards 
the other world, there was no communal conflict. Money 
being considered as a trash, there was no commercial or 
political calamity on account of wealth. 



SOME UNKNOWN SANSKRIT POETS OF 
MITHILA 


Ur. Har Dutt Sharma, M.A., Ph.D., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Hindu College , Delhi. 

Mithila has been the centre of Sanskrit learning from 
time imm emorial. No other part of India can boast of 
an unbroken tradition of scholars from the hoary age of 
the Vedas. It is only here that we find that from the 
time of Janaka down to the present day a continuous 
stream of scholarship has been flowing in the land. Al- 
though Nyaya has been the speciality of this place, and 
it can rightly boast of Uddyotakara , Udayana, Vdcaspati 
and others, yet other branches of learning were not neg- 
lected here. Another very important contribution which 
Mithila has made to Sanskrit learning is in the domain 
of Dharmasastra literature. Mr. P. V. Kane says: 
" From the days of the Yajfiavalkya Smrti down to the 
modern times the land of Mithila has produced writers 
whose names are illustrious.” (Hist. Dharm., p. 3G3). 
Even the province of poetry has not been forgotten. It is 
rather strange that the nibandhakdras have been famous 
as poets also. I propose to deal in this paper with some 
Maithila poets mentioned in a Sanskrit Anthology by a 
Maithila, which has preserved the names and verses of 
many unknown poets otherwise lost to us. As I have 
been able to find only one MS. of the work, it will not be 
possible for me to give different readings of the verses. 
There is only one MS. of this anthology named Rasika - 
jivana in the Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute of 
Poona. I have to thank Mr. P. Iv. Gode, Supdt. of the 
MSS. Department, for kindly lending it to me. The 
book has been referred to by Ur. S. K. De (Sanskrit 
359 
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Poetics, I, p. 291) and Air. P. K. Gode (Annals of the 
Bhandarkar Oriental Research Institute, Vol. XII, 
pp. 296—399). The latter has tried to fix the date of its 
author Gadddhara Bhatta as after A.D. 1650 or the 
middle of the 17th century A.D . by means of internal 
evidence. I have been able to find more evidence ■which 
confirms the date arrived at by Air. Gode. 

The book is divided into ten Prabandhas and con- 
tains 1562 verses. Out of these, 5S1 verses are ascribed to 
their authors or sources and 931 are anonymous. There 
are 142 authors or works named, a list of -which Air. Gode 
has given in his article referred to above. I give here 
the names which are not included in Air. Gode’s list. 

Anandadeva (fol. 31). 

Klkakayi (fol. 5). 

Trilocana (fol. 130). 

Devagana (fol. 136). 

Dhanada (fol. 130). 

Nu gam fly a (fol. 5). 

BhattabTja (fol. 107). 

Bhanu (fol. 130 and 134). 

Bharatlkalidasau (fol. 98). 

Bherlbhamkara (fol. 2). 

Alatyupadhyaya (fol. 90). 

Aladhusudanasarasvatl (fol. 5). 

Aluktaplda (fol. 43). 

Rama (fol. 102). 

VarMImisra (fol. 7). 

Yahinlpati (fol. 111). 

Yahinlmabapatra (fol. 45). 

Sllabhattarika (fol. 73). 

Su-[Sa-]bavrddhi (fols. 63 and 67). 

Haribara (fol. 24). 
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Gadudhnmbhatta gives his parentage in the follow- 
ing verse : — 

nte'taipn’t ^rq^r: 11 (Pol- !)• 

The Colophon at the end of the MS. reads :— 

*IW|5T roNI tfOT3fttrh m*r. ijjj: n IFol. 137). 

From this we get the following genealogical table of 
our author : — 

PfumxlaiaMiattn 

\ 

Gnuripati or GaurKa 
Gadadharabliatta. 

The author not only calls Damodarabhtta as Sdnkara- 
bhatta, but whenever he quotes the verses of Sankara - 
bhattu he refers to them as Sahknragurundm. According 
to Aufrecht also Ddmodara was the pupil of Saiikara 
(C.C.I. 250a). It is, therefore, clear that Sankara was 
the preceptor of Ddmodara Now. we learn from 
Aufrecht that Gnuripati . son of Ddmodara , wrote in 1G40, 
a commentary A card da r&t bod It ini on the A cd radar of 
Sndatta (C C I 172a). Therefore. Gadddharabhatta 
must have flourished somewhere about the year 1GG0 
A.D. 

According to Kane, Sndatta Vpddhyaya is one of the 
earliest nibandhakdras of Mithila; and as he names 
Kalpataru, Harihara and Halayudha's work on Sraddlia, 
lie must have flourished later than 1200 A.D. “As 
Candpbrara mentions his Samayapradipa , Sridatta must 
have flourished before the first quarter of the 14th 
century. If, Ganesami&ra mentioned in the Acdrddaria 
be the same as Ganefraramisra , the author of Svgati- 
sopdna and uncle of CandeZrara (which appears extremely 
F. 2S 
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probable), then Sridntta nourished a short time before 
CandeSrara and must have composed his works between 
1275 and 3310 A. D.” (Hist. Dharm., p. 305). The only 
verse of Sridattn found in the Itasikajlvana is : — 

THKIH/cl ’&N ^7t I 

II (Fob 7). 

Ddmodarabhaltn , the grandfather of our author, 
refers to the Moghul Emperor Akhar as Giijtndrdkabarak - 
sttUrara in one of his verses quoted below. Therefore, it 
seems that Dftmodara enjoyed the patronage of some king 
who was at the court of the great Moghul Emperor and 
must have flourished at about the end of the 10th century 
A.D. I give here the seven verses ascribed to him in the 
Rasikajivana : — 


br; n (Fob 2). 

IT. qrffo iMt i ilsmm ry «fira5ra»*Rilsfo *n f v & j : i 

f^RTWtS^Tfe^r. 3 ^ II <F 0 I. 2). 

tTFt W+Uitg ?Tdd }| (Fob 4). 

IV. 

3d*-<JUFTdfaM rni^TfTfet *tFT | 

^n-alP-KdsRr gKdTPt *TCcT 

^idU3TTTK3^i mynifa Rt^rq; n (Fo!. 5). 

V. mrat 

*y 1 3 • 


^}|uy l i i cl«Nl«lM I *> ^TTmTT II (Fob 14). 
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yswrand alq- Rising: qRH i 


HSira ^nrara^ppm^'t ^igi sw grt: n (Foi. 14). 

VII. n-rftw^ g^r: gfbRST *Rqra 

isfri ’ntaftifi: f%>TR ufou rn$R wi i 

?iKi«n5itvrig?ra<JT5( *rtt?i g^qm 
iKai-tfl ftrurab 5 <ri%: qftmgR will n (Fol. 17). 
The following eight verses are ascribed to Suiikara- 
guru, the preceptor of Damodara : — 

1. 4«r?> 4 Rfas^r^sqm:! ^Siqswq. i 

^ (Fol. l). 

It. OTfeirdSif ftnrflfei^R>?isfi]; | 

qftRfifcrawi jRrerer*tsf ?mra^ fang ii (Fol. 2). 

III. qjqiijq 5rar rfcsrt ftrafiplftra ^ «ra: i 

qht ?Tt: gtnsjtrfq Rr^: g%s>ja C R51H ll (Fol. 4). 

IV. fireq stcjjj 

5TO srft sr$mv(i m ^mrlra arsTg i 
r^qiRqiTCFrcRrPpaiijir. rruRi- 

?rar qifc: rjig mr m II (Fol. 4). 

V. gjftg kjtr q^rsR^ratNtorvR 
rjafistrsf KSl'pjf F^RS^R <R iqr^ i 

Hrt sraw^nslRreft^iii; [«n ?] n (Fob 58). 

VI. rrs?ht sws^TwrcraSrc- 

TRR WtRiFv [np] T5JH i 

rpftg %n' jrr 

qrtqTs;: ^far.^rtfigriq rfirpTOrfiti: n (F 0 I. 5<i). 

VII. 5Cstvr«narafliwrqatlR qgqj 
rmlt it rmrtHtftr rRftra: I 
ngrtpfl TOti^rannh '^raFFcr 

«RVrt qndlrt <R 5RR dRqfaftra ii (Fol. 00). 
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VIII. 


^ 5pui: tprfa *n*#SKT % Utoru l 


(Fob 130). 


There are seventeen verses ascribed to Gadadhara. 
Out of these eleven bear the legend m a nut yam or mamayam 
Gadadhnrasya or mnmaite Gududharasija. The rest 
have the word Gadd d h arasya only after them. It is just 
possible that there was another Gadadhara who was 
different from our author: T give l>elow only those verses 
which are by our author. 


I. 


III. 


IV. 


V. 

VI. 
VI I. 


*r: SIfC t TFnr£ II 

TTO34 *1 Kl ^i! M d) JTPT NUt^il-SlH I 

£<TFE3T% UTTUT II 

ScjppiH u* ft)? giTcT k^jjI mt: i 


SJinUjSR JTTiq^IT Slc^«f I 

ifo fcia^Uf *6SF T ifilsqtFtr: II 


^nn^i Mpf ci q^w : 1 

m&Fh cT^ur^rfcr n (Fob 1). 

fir^-Ftsfq CTq&fcttftrar itrf^wf^insR 'trs: i 
sjemreufa ^TSJTTO^h ci Otf^r-^Rri RFuflt n (Fob 3) 

f% JpjlMW^T 'STST’T I 

(?) cTrsRcjr^k^TFsmT^ n (Fob s). 


^T^7TjF=r V? UTO+vlURi: II (Fob 17.) 


I am doubtful about this verse, as the following line 
stands at its end :• — mamayam khandaprasasteh. 

IS. ^TtFFt [^HK*TFi %f)<.l*i*iif%arsiUlHlclI I 

«R?TFTfrFTt «H*IIFT 'HtlRT II 

(Fob 19). 
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X. tot: spRt faateiisu- 

ftrfro^ gqpR firo<w 

HimiitftrsStTO ttraPr wi 

to nnK^raf^qpKtir aisifafir 11 (Fob Gl). 

XI. ^rert ^toi aft^icr^reisn^TOi^f 

qi^cf JTflKsftsfT WJ-$ TOsfflRlI Stftl I 
'dc-t> i i6 1 stilts ind^i 

TOt? * 1 % *TT etTO^TT KTO tji TOUT II (Fol. so). 
There is one verse ascribed to Maithila. He seems to 
be identical with Maithila Kayastha about rvhom Aufrecht 
says : — “ One of the poets mentioned in Kavindracand.ro- 
ilaya." (C.C.I. p. 4G8a). 

^TgvfitSj TO*IT fflRIOTFrnwR 

Ktragriitnra: rgraufa i 
iW'd:^K rFr^'t.bt'+iia: stratu 
fwrrar*lsflfofWTO t lTCrTO5I*Ftll (Fol. 00). 



INDIAN WORDS IN THE HVMA YON NAMA 
A. Siddiqi, M.A., PhD., 

Professor of Arabic and Persian, Allahabad University. 

The Humdyun Nam a of Gulbadan Begum, a daughter 
of Babur, was not available to scholars generally until 
the unique MS. of the book in the British Museum' was 
carefully edited by Mrs. Annette S. Beveridge with an 
admirable introduction, an English translation of the text 
critical notes, and a very useful biographical appendix.’ 
She has tried to make her translation a very faithful one, 
but as she had to rely on a single MS. and as the text 
presented difficulties in ascertaining certain words and 
expressions, some of them not to be found in Persian 
dictionaries, one may not be inclined to consider her tran- 
slation and explanations to be accurate in their detai s. 

The first sentence of the text : ^ is translat- 

ed as • “ There has been an order issued ’’ (p. 83), and the 
“ order issued " is considered by the translator to be the 
same' as “ mentioned by Abu'1-Fazl for the gathering of 
material for the Akbar Kama." Gulbadan Begum uses 
the word “ command ” obviously as a polite form of 

expression for the request made to her by her nephew, the 


•Bleu. C, -f'-r/or iclf nri "’ h 

fiomlon, 1879, Tot. I, r- 2-10, (Or- 1M d- 

• *,1 Translation I'nml, New Sories I. The Hutonj of 

l” ! T'lfl, .v<l »|«), by Gulbadan H-m™. London, 

1902. ' 

3 Iluvunjun .Y.lmrt (English translation), p. S3, L n. 1. 

3C « 
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Emperor. It has surely nothing to do with the order refer- 
red to by Abu‘I-Fazl. Similarly, the sentence : “ What 
is lie like? *’ (p. 10G) should have been: “ Whom does 
he resemble ? ” 

Some other difficulties : — 

(1) (ma haziri, not mu Jiazart as trans- 

cribed by Mrs. Beveridge) has hardly any idea of haste 
about it. and cannot be rendered by “a hasty meal '* 
(p. 102). Literally it is : “ Whatever is ready (in the 

house to be served) ", i.e., “ an unceremonious meal." Ori- 
ginally the Persian ending -t(^) was added to the Arabic 

U “ whatever present later the word L 
“ whatever ” was dropped and (haziri) assumed 

the sense of “ breakfast.” Hence, the Anglo-Indian 
“ cl iota hazri The translator’s difficulty seems to have 
been that (ma bazar), and not mi i hdzir or mu 

haziri, was to be found in the dictionaries; but the latter 
expression occurs twice within six lines of the text (p. 18), 
and its correctness cannot he doubted, also because an 
analogous expression exists in the two forms : J-sU. U 
(ma ha sit) and (ma ha*al) “ the result or produce." 

(2) (pan-dan) is “ a pdn-box ’’ and not 
“ pan-dishes ” (p. 123). The ending -dan does not mean 
‘ a dish,’ nor does it justify the plural -es in “ dishes.” 

(3) jUj ^U. (jay namaz) is by no means “ an ora- 
tory ” (p. 121). It is a carpet, dari or the like, on which 
one says his prayers. 

(4) (AiSLijj (toshak-huy khayal) are not “ all 

imaginable pillows ” (p. 121), but “ figured cushions," and 
J^i, (zar-haft-i khayal) is “ figured gold brocade." 

The Arabic word khayal does not only mean 44 ima- 
gination,” but also “ phantasm, or spectre ” and '* image 
or figure ” which, for example, you see in a dream or in 
a mirror, and it is on that ground that in Arabic treatises 
on optics khayal is invariably used as a technical term for 
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“ image." In Persian also the word is found in this 
sense and has been used hy eminent Persian poets: 

(1) cmw.o JU» pi.*? iu %£* — Hafiz. 

(2) O-I J\ r - ^ 5 I lab* JUr» ytj&s —Hafiz. 

(:i) |»x ^ (CiXJfcO JO Up f 7IJ-0 

rj ^ xS saf jS jUi. S\ vl — Hfin?. 

(4) C)I;U StXs^ )Lvfii;s‘ 

^I^Ua Ju> 8>^ — FnizT, 

(5) p-V** 5 )«Nif yr i5;; 

^JP iXi *xA y*- \f — Knmal. 


In the same sense the word appears in the Persian 
coinposita ffiniis-i khnniil and funus-i khuytHl, both mean- 
ing “ a lantern (cylindrical in shape, generally made of 
paper) in which figures of animals, etc., revolve by the 
smoke of the candle inside.” 1 Also in Urdu literature 
occur both the forms of the word.' 

« TajallT of Y a ?.( 1 . 00^ ^ pi ^1 JUi» ^ 

and Sa'ib: yc./e U-° eJ ' 3 j 3 

LTy 3 ^ y s 'r* 3 )f 


15 Xnsim of Laklma'u : ^ 

J? 

ami Zauq : JUi>. ij^ — d"* 

? ^ pj3 ^yti U-jjU 20 ^Jyxf 


Tlit- 11101 e popular unul in Urdu fm tlii> sort of lantern is 
*hiksr-guh t literally “ a hunting. house or a hunting box, 
apparently on armimt of there being in it the images or shadows 
of nnimaU of rlinse. 


F. 2n 
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Mrs. Beveridge has generally followed her text slavish- 
ly, .and has retained all the mistakes of the MS., and has 
perhaps added to them her own faulty readings. Thus, 
we find in the printed text (m‘nd) for the Indian 

word lit) (rand); for (p. r I.); LgK* 

for U.*.«.5 (p. r? ), etc. Her own faulty readings seem 
to he responsible for errors like the following : — 

p. lo : for ; p. f I : for w£*->o anti 

for ; p. f o : jjijLo for ; p. 1 1 : for 

gjtyzx* ; p. 1 a: £.Iaz**I for f ; p. v* ; for.^Vb; 

and p. ‘IV : ^Ls for 

— * 

Her emendation (p. rr) aj^, (stiff ah ddda and 
the English rendering of it “ raised an estrade,” p. 107) 
for the U-s (safd ddda) of the text is not very plaus- 
ible. because, if that were the sense, one would expect a 

phrase like 1^ Im (stiff a-i rdst hard a). The 

author obviously meant to say : “ having cleansed the 

apartment by sweeping it up.” The w uU (j>. rr) I 
take as an example of dittography and I read simply *jU». 
This would make foot-note 2 of page 124 superfluous. 

Gulbadan Begum wrote her Memoirs in the reign of 
Akbar, but it is certain that in giving an account of the 
days of Babur and Humayiin she used words and expres- 
sions which were then in use in the Persian spoken in the 
royal palace. Most of the words to bo discussed in the 
following lines had surely been Ixirrowed by the Persian- 
speaking conquerors of Hindustan long l>eforc the days of 
Akbar, when the two peoples had already come into close 
contact. Some of the Indian words used by the Princess 
surprise the reader, and the onh inference to Ik* drawn is 
that the early Mughul invaders adopted Indian manners 
and customs readily and without any prejudice, 
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The following words of Indian origin occur in the 
book : — 

AU (; pdtar ), “ a dancing-girl ” (p. tr: j| jool±*y>lj dL^ 
probably used for the Indian dancing- 
girls employed in the royal palace, is the Hindi qprc of 
which the diminutive ( paturiyd ) is often heard in 

Oudh. 

(pan-dan), “ a pan- box ” with a chhaparkhat 
or a palang forms part of the equipment of the royal bed- 
chamber (p. rr : ? ml Aib > pff ^s" °>>*>* &*** )* 

and p. IT : xjU* m ! ;»>)■ 

“ This word,” says Mrs. Beveridge, “ excites curi- 
osity as to the time when Gulbadan’s people learned to 
eat pan." It certainly did not take them very long to 
appreciate this Indian delicacy, so very much praised by 
Amir Khusraw" before the Mughuls came to India. 

( palang ), “ a bed-stead ” (p. v : ^0 ;tc^da ^5 
AjoLgj lJUAj ^ StX-k^uj 

It appears from the context that Indian bedsteads 
were used in the apartments of Humayun and their 
Indian names {palang ) and ( chkapar - 

kkat) were in common use. 

y .^3 ( pahtir ), “a quarter of a day or night,” i.e., 

three hours (p rv : ^ b 

y i\*-> and again p. Al : 

3 yhi 3O b ) Hindi < Sanskrit 

yiU (tdtu), “ a pony ” (p- vi : u l 

). The word is the same as (taitu), 
written after the Persian or rather the Turkish pronun- 


The Qirtitiu's-Sa'dnm, Aligarh, 1918, p. lRj am] elsewhere. 
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ciation. In Turkish, there being no long vowels, an alif 
is often used to express a short a. 

( talub ), “ a tank ” (p. sa several times). 
The original of the word is Sanskrit ( tadaga), 7 

the d being turned into r in Hindi. A further change of 
r to l and of a to o, (or its elision before the o of the 
Saurasenl ending) gave rise to talao. This last form 
seems to have been responsible for the Persianised forms 
till ab (being influenced by the Persian ftb, also do, 

“ water '*). 

y\j=> (jam ft). “ set with jewels ” (p. tr : )1 

} ), if not a scribe’s mistake for 
, as Airs. Beveridge conjectures, is the Indian 
word y 0*flra«), the equivalent of Ar. 

( murassa *). 

(jamdhar) “ a dagger ” (p. rr : ++< 

y . ) is one of the many weapons 

enumerated by Gulbadan Begum while describing the 
arrangements and decorations of the Khdna-i tilism 
set up on the occasion of the commemoration of the 
accession of Huraayun. The derivation of the word 
given by some of the Persian dictionaries a* Ar. 
janb “side’’ and Pers. dar "rending" is to be 
rejected. The aspirate dh of the Indian word was 
naturally simplified to d by the Persians, hut the word is 
Indian beyond all doubt, from S. yamndhdru. “ the sharp 
edge of death ^ (II.7PT) “ t he god of death " andmtf 
“ the (sharp) edge (contracted into trt in Hindi, as 
is usual in the case of composita) 

Besides the ordinary one-pointed jamdhar, there 
were ‘two other kinds in use: jamdhar-i du-lhann “ a 
two-pointed jamdhar " and jamdhar-i ff -l i sdn a " a thrce- 

* Also in the L'ttarurCutu tot rif<i anti 
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pointed jmndhar ” fi (Pers. (hi “ two/ se three and Ar. 
lisiill “ tongue ” with the Persian suflix -a). 

jXb. ( jangal ), a word which allured Kipling so 
much, occurs only twice or thrice in Gulbadans work 
(p. tr). 

(jin, the somewhat archaic form of jt, 
“ life,”) used as a term of endearment and respect (p. t r : 
AilUy ci'-AA ».* "p** »Sy* , )• 

Babur’s sister Khanzada Begum is so addressed by 
Gulbadan. Later we find the word in , the pet- 

name of Jahangir. 

(chaokhandl), “ an apartment with doors on 
all the four’sides, located on the topmost storey of a build- 
ing,” (p. Ir) is a word which became very common in the 
later Persian literature, n and is the Persianized form of 
chaokhandl (=chao- “ four ” + S. tstcs khanda “ sec- 
tion ” + ?)", literally “any thing having four sections or 
sides.” 

( chaokl ), “ a watch-post ” (p. 1r : ... Is 

Ausoo “ so that they keep a careful watch ”); 

literally “ a square seat.” 

( chhapnrkat ), “ a canopied bedstead ” (p. rr 

and rr, see also under )■ 1 1 . (chhuppiuj , 

“ a light (thatched) roof ” and tstra ( khat ). “ a bed- 
stead.” 

^.(seij, “ a unit of weight ” (p. I r). 

*• See Etrerton of Tattoo Indian and Oriental Armour, 
Loudon ISOOl Plate I. No- 26, 27 and 32. 

n'Auhiiri: v lTj ,» «»u }• It aK> av>umed the meaning 

“ a canopied elephant-litter," as will he seen from the following 
couplet hy Sa‘id Adiraf : 

^1“**' y* 1 u-** jXi 

jl, yy 7^ 
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(karaoti), “ a water-bottle ” (p. oa : S-eU. ^,^)t 
10 ^ The word seems 

to be akin to 1 ^ (hurra), ** a pitcher with 

spout ” — S. karaka “a water vessel,” karakapa- 

trika “ a leather vessel for holding water.” Dr. Babu Ram 
Saksena suggests that karakapdtrikd > karat at tin >karoti 
would be quite a normal development. 

( khapira ), “ a kind of dagger ” (p. rr, see also 
under = khapn'd ( i&W ), though not to be 

found in dictionaries, seems to be a word of popular idiom 
of Northern India which found its way into Persian hooks 
like the Httmnyun Kama and A'in-t A khan. 11 According 
to the latter the price of a khupwdt ranged between 8 
annas and 1 \ gold muhurst (about 144 rupees), whereas 
the price of a jamdhar went up to 24 muhurs. The dif- 
fernce is explicable, as a jamdhar may be more elaborate. 12 
Khapivd may perhaps be derived from khdp (tettt, 
*314 ), “ a splinter, a slice,” on account of the thinness 
and sharpness of its blade. 

t 5 *f {(jrori). “ a short space of time equal to 24 
minutes" (p. \* : ^ S ) is doubtless our 

H. *Tfl, nrt. The Hurhdn-i QCiti‘ gives to it the meanings : 

(1) “ any standard of measure for land, cloth, grain, 
liquids, or time," (2) “ 22 minutes and 30 seconds,” 

(3) “ clepsydra." This is surely a confusion, examples 
of which are many in the tiurkun . ,3 The word is surely 


(When the Emperor f Hiiiiiu.vhii j saw men pinging tliom- 

mO***' into tJif tt*. J I ^ fri'Jii fliir*.i, In* let anjwii’ drink from lii« 
own ttnlrr-liottlt*).” 

•* UIiM'hiiianii'rt edition, pp. I1H uml I III, 

* - Egerton of Tutton. 1. r, 

* 3 Vuilt*r< am! Sleingn-s follow Hie Jfurhfl w uml iav nniliing 
i.l, mil tin- origin of tin* word. Ohnrt “ u nnuiMjr, of Ii«|ut<f uml 
jrruln “ i- n different word entire!* and in tin* feminine nod 
diuiiimmr of .flmrA “a ju'tclier. Tins n„ r d w*U at 
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not Persian. The only possibility of its being a Persian 
word would have been a derivation from the Avestic gar , 
“ to be awake ” " to keep a watch,” had the root not died 
out. 14 Bartholomae believes the word ganlad in the 
Neo-Persian phrase bidar gardad to have a bearing on this 
word 10 but this is ridiculous. 

(garht), “ a citadel ” (p. r, etc.) is the Hindu- 
stani garht (the diminutive of garh). 

gj {lari), “ a string of pearls or the like ” (p. rr* : 

5 sXi>Lu. (jbb 

This Hindustani word ^ (/art) shows tliat the ladies 
of the royal palace had also learned the Indian fashion 
of decorating the apartments on festive occasions. 

«iU (Ink), " 100,000 ” (pp. n, |v f etc.) = S.g^. 


** n fold of cloth ’* i* even to-day in coimnon im' in the Deccan, 
"h“rt* tin* author of the Hu than apparently picked it up and per- 
Imp* considered it to he of Persian ntnek. 

11 It is not to I«* fount! in Midtile Persian <*r Neo-Persian. 

,<l AMinm. Iff*.. Col. 311. 
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Late Rai Bahadur Lala Sita Ram, B.A. 

MITHILA, the birth place of Lady Sita, consort of 
Lord Rama, claims special reverence from natives of 
Ayodhya like the present writer, but presuming that the 
Jan aka Vaideha was not the same as Siradhvaja Janaka,' 
but one of his ancestors, its importance begins at an 
earlier date. In the Brihadaranyaka Ppanishad Janaka 
Vaideha, its king, appears as the pupil of Itishi 
Yajfiavalkya and one of the most earnest seekers 
after truth. It will be shown further on that Janaka 
Vaideha was descended from the same stock as the rulers 
of Ayodhya. 

The origins of the words Videha and Mithila are pure- 
ly mythical. The Vishnupurana which is closely followed 
0rigin by the Bhagavata gives the following 

origin of Mithila, Videha and Janaka: 

“ Nimi, the son of Ikshvaku, instituted a sacrifice 
that was to last for a thousand years and asked Vasishtha 
to preside. Vasishtha replied that he had already been 
engaged by Indra in a sacrifice which would last for 500 
years and asked him to wait for the period. Nimi made 
no answer and Vasishtha thought that he had agreed and 
went away. Nimi in the meantime employed Gautama and 
other Rishis and started his sacrifice. On the completion 
of Indra’s Yajfia, Vasishtha came in all haste to Nimi but 
finding Gautama and others employed, he cursed Nimi 
that he should thenceforth cease to exist in a corporal 
form. He cursed Vasishtha in turn and both abandoned 
their human bodies.” 

377 
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It may be noted here that Nimi accused Vasishtha of 
avarice which is not very creditable to Brahmans of the 
Yedic age. 

Vasishtha was subsequently begotten by Urva^I. 
Nimi’s dead-body was preserved by oils and scents till the 
completion- of the sacrifice. The gods offered to restore 
him to life but he declined. The Rishis then agitated his 
body and a boy was produced who was called Janaka on 
account of his extraordinary birth and Videha, because 
his father was bodiless. He is also known as Mithi 
because of his' birth from agitation (manth *F*T). 
According to Valmlki, however, 

Nimi most virtuous man from youth. 

The best of all who love the truth, 

His son and heir was Mithi and, 

His Janak first who ruled the land.. (Griffith's 
translation.) 

Pfroini however derives Mithila differently, 

“ Mithila is the town where enemies are crushed.” 

In my opinion Panim’s explanation is more reason- 
able. Nimi was a son of Ikshvaku, the founder of the 
solar line of kings of Ayodhya. One of his brothers 
established himself in Vi&ila and founded the kingdom 
of Vai^all. Another went to Mithila giving to his capital 
a signification cognate to Ayodhya (‘ that, which cannot be 
conquered ’). Apart from the legend of the Purl pas, 
the origin of Videhas I have not Iiecn able to trace with 
any degTee of certainty. The Bengal District Gazetteer, 
Durblianga (p. 11), says that “ according to a legend 
preserved in Yedic literature, it formed part of the 
country in which the Videhas settled on their migration 
from the Punjab. The legend relates that Agni, the god 
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■of fire accompanied the Videhas on their inarch eastwards 
from the banks of the Saraswati and when they came to 
the broad stream of the Gandafc, informed them that 
their home lay to the east of the river. Thenceforward the 
Videhas lived to the east of the Gandak where they cleared 
the marshes, cultivated the virgin soil and founded a 
great and powerful kingdom.” 

I have not yet been able to trace this legend . 1 In the 
Satapatha Brahmona and the Brihadaranyaka Upanishad, 
the learned king who is so inquisitive and is ready to 
present a thousand kine for each theosophical truth, is 
Janaka, Vaideha, whose patronage of learning excited 
the envy of Ajatasatru, the ruler of the neighbouring 
kingdom, and who is truly the Janaka (father) of his 
subjects. I am inclined to believe in the Purana legend 
so far as it makes Nimi a son of Ikshvaku. Janaka was a 
great patron of theological learning. If his progenitors 
like the Vedic Aryans went to Mithila with the sacrificial 
fire it evidently establishes their claim to belong to the 
period immediately succeeding the Vedic. This parti- 
cular scion of Ikshvaku’s family was most strictly reli- 
gious. If he or one of the immediate descendants by his 
piety won the title of Videhu in the strictly theosophical 
sense of the term, there can lie little to be wondered at. 
Videlia makes the nearest approach to the modern jiran- 
mukta (sftqvg®) . In India monasticity and royal dignity 
have gone hand in hand in the person of Asoka the Great. 
The title won by one of the sovereigns was adopted by his 
successors, at least one of whom, the Janaka Videlia of the 
Brihadaranyaka , with his teacher Yajnavalkya. has been 
immortalized as the first enunciator of the principles of 
Vedanta, afterwards consolidated by Badaraynna. 


1 Tin- Irirwut is K>wa Alttynttha tlnihmanii, I. 4. 1. 10ft. 

IK C.l 
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The boundaries of Mithila have been settled from 
time immemorial. According to the Puranas it extended 
from the river Kau^iki (modern Kosi) in 

Boundaries. _ 

the east to Gandak in the west and from 
the Ganges to the forests of the Himalayas in the north. 
The forest on the banks of Kosi was known as the 
Champaranya and the SaJcti-sahgama-sutra 

therefore gives the following eastern and western boun- 
daries : 

“ Prom the banks of the Gandaka to the forests of 
Champa the country is called Videha, also known as 
Tlrabhukti.” The Maharajas of Darbhanga are called 
Mithileshas and when Akbar granted this country to 
their ancestors the grant was defined as follows : — 

“ From Kos to Gos and from the Ganges to the stone 
(Himalayas)." Kos is evidently Kosi. Why Gandak 
should be called Gos is not clear. 

Mithila therefore according to the Bengal Gazetteer, 
Muzafiarpur (p. 151), comprised the present districts of 
Champaran, Muzafiarpur, Durbhanga, parts of the dis- 
tricts of Monghyr, Bhagalpur. Purnea and the strip of 
Nepal Tarai lying between these districts and the lower 
ranges of the Himalayas. This however includes the king- 
dom of Vai&ili which was always distinct from Mithila 
though at the time of Hiuen Thsang's visit in the seventh 
century of the Christian era the country was ruled by 
Saihvrijjis or “ united Vrijjis.” The boundaries of 
YaisaU arc the Great Gandak to the west, little Gandak 
to the east and the Ganges to the south. Little Gandak 
also known as Burhi Gandak ri«cs in the Champaran dis- 
trict in the Sumiraon range c!o«e to the Ilarha Pn«s, enters 
Muzafiarpur district in the village of Gho«ewct and flows 
in a western direction towards Muzafiarpur which stands 
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on its southern bank. It then flows parallel to the Bagh- 
mati and passes into Durbhanga near Pusan 20 miles S. 
E. of Muzaffarpur and falls into the Ganges opposite 
Monghyr. The kingdom of Vaisali, therefore, evidently 
covered a part of the districts of Champaran, Muzaffar- 
pur and Durbhanga. Little Gandak is, however, extreme- 
ly changeable in its course and old beds which the stream 
has deserted are very common. 

Mithila is also known as Tirhut which is the modern 
form of Tirabliukti. Tirabhukti is evidently derived from 
tlra and bhukti and my late lamented 
Tirlnlt * teacher, Mahamahopadhyaya Pandit 

Haraprasad Shastri rightly considered it to mean the 
province bordering on the Ganges and that the word 
bhukti was used in the sense of a province during the ele- 
venth and twelfth centuries. Bhogapati is a very com- 
mon name for the governor of a province and Bhukti 
evidently is a much older expression for a province than 
“ Sena kings of Bengal.” 

“ According to a tradition it means the land in which 
the three mythical hornets (sacrifices in fire) were performed 
. . ., one at the birth of Slta near Sitamarhi, the second 
at Dhanukha at the foot of the Himalayas, when the great 
celestial bow of Hara was broken by Rama and the third 
at Janakpur, the capital of Mithila (now in Nepal) at the 
marriage of Slta.” This signification can be squeezed out 
by making it Tribhukti (fagfo). but even then we shall 
have to attach an extraordinary signification to bhukti. 

In the present inquiry however we are concerned only 
with the geography of Mithila and it is therefore unneces- 
sary to describe the past history of the 
Y * iBaTSt - country We shall first of ‘all take 

up the Yajflavat, the place of the sacrifice, which 
the Lord Rama visited first on entering Mithila 
after delivering Ahalya from her curse. Now Slta is 
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generally called the ‘ DeTayajanasambhara * which Tawney 
translates as * sprung up from a sacrifice to the gods,’ 
and which may he more closely rendered as ‘ born from the 
sacrificial ground/ The honour of being the birth place 
of Sita is claimed by Sitamarhi in Muzaffarpur district 
though this claim is disputed by Panoura, a place at the 
distance of one mile, both of which will be described later 
on. Valmiki says that this Yajftavat was to the .N.E. of 
the AhalyasTama. Sitamarhi is, however, to the south- 
west of Ahiari and we can only explain the difference by 
assuming that this Yajfiavat is not the same as the Deva- 
yajana of Sita’s birth, and this Yajfiavat was in the same 
direction from Ahiari as Janakpur. Construction of the 
Yajflavedis required very' good mathematical knowledge 
as explained in the Sulbasutras. Janaka was a great 
patron of learning and there was no dearth of mathemati- 
cians at his court. Probably' after mysterious appear- 
ance of Sita the place became too hallowed for another 
Yajfla on the same spot. We may also note that accord- 
ing to the Adbhuta Ramuyana, Sita was born in Kuruk- 
shetra which by the way is also called Devnyajana (Beta 
ha satram nisheduh . . . teshuiii knmkshetrmh drraya- 
janamasa ’ — Satapathabrahmana). We arc, however, 
perfectly justified in summarily dismissing the claims of 
this rival in favour of Sitamarhi, a place nearer home. 

But we shall come to Sitamarhi by and by. 

We have y r et to determine the locality of this Yajfiavat. 
According to Valmiki, Janaka came to see the party and 
asked VHvamitra to stop for twelve days during which 
period the Yajfla was expected to l>e completed and in- 
quired of him all about the young princes who nceom- 
pnined him; Vfcfvainitra told him that they were sons of 
King Da.<aratha of Avodhya, had killed the demons who 
used to disturb his sacrifices and restored Ahnlvu to her 
husband. 
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The news of the reconciliation of his parents was 
exceedingly gratifying to Satananda, whose joy knew no 
bounds. He related to the young princes the marvellous 
deeds of the sage who had brought them thither. The 
next day Janaka invited them to the Yajna and here 
VHvamitra told the king that the princes were anxious to 
see the bow of Siva. Janaka replied that he had vowed 
to give Slta to the man who could string the bow. He also 
said that more than one suiter had tried his strength on 
the bow and gone back disappointed. Visvamitra, how- 
ever, was certain of Rama’s superhuman strength and 
persisted in his request. Janaka thereupon ordered his 
servants to bring the bow from the city (pura), which they 
did in an iron box. It is evident therefore that (1) the 
bow was' broken in the Yajfiavat and (2) that Yaj- 
ftavat was- at some distance from the city. Now it 
is believed that the bow was broken at Dhanukha, 
14 miles from Janakpur in Nepal territories, where 
a stone bow lying over a pond in a wilderness still 
preserves the record of the memorable exploit. The 
ftlithila-tirtha-prakCda says that the bow lies in Kusuma, 
a village in the Koradi pargana of Nepal. We are thus 
inclined to think that the Yajfiavat was situated on the 
site of this Dhanukha to the N.E. of Mifchila. VirfvS- 
mitra’s party went straight to the place of the sacrifice to 
which they had been invited. There was a Yajfta but 
certainly not a Dhanusha-Yajfia though as the bow was 
broken there at the same time, the ordinary Vedic Yajfta 
of Janaka assumed the name of Dhanushayajfla by which 
name it has been known to posterity. 

It may be noted here that whatever value there may 
be in the local tradition about the three Yajfias which 
gave the name of Tribhukti to the province, the second 
Yajfta was certainly performed at the time the bow was 
broken. 
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Visvamitra stayed in Mithila, and messengers were 
sent by Janaka inviting Das'aratha to come and celebrate 
the marriage of his sons. After the Yajfia was completed 
they must have gone to the capital and awaited the 
arrival of the marriage party. Before taking up the 
capital, Mithila, we must not pass over 
The flower panien. another important incident which though 
mentioned by YalmTki is still generally 
oelieved. It is the Lord Hama’s visit to the king’s flower 
garden before the bow was broken. Tradition points to 
the village of Phulahar in the north east corner of the 
Beni Patti thana (of Darbhanga district) as the flower 
garden where the king’s priests used to gather flowers for 
the worship of the gods and identifies its temple with that 
of Devi Girija who was worshipped by Sita before her 
marriage with Rama. (Bengal Gazetteer — Durbhanga, 
page 11). 

Mithila is now divided into two portions one of which 
belongs to Nepal Government and the other lies within ' 
British territory. British Mithila is known as Tirhut 
division and comprises the districts of Muzatfarpnr, 
Durbhanga, Champaran and Saran. 

The old capital of Mithila lies in Nepal We have 
already remarked that at the time of Hieun Thsang’s 
visit it was governed by Vrijjis who seem 
p . h avc succeeded the Lichchavis, the 

precursors of the Guptas, to whom their territory seems 
to have passed after the marriage of Kumara Devi with 
Chandrngupta I. It became suWquentlv a wilder- 
ness. Three hundred and fifty years ago one Sur Ki&>r, 
a Sadhu of the Rfimanandi sect, and a native of Galta 
in Jaipur State, a great votary of Sita, was so torment- 
ed by robbers that be bad to remain for seven days 
without food. He then composed the following 
stanzas : — 
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stf crfctr at gs ara rakrar aff i 
tovt aaa «ti; fit§ agf fpra'n a Tts^ II 
ik vfk 3JTK ^fet kwa gar frff l 
ar^arKR kr =ff at artfi u 

*B5 fcdk fat att aaraVa a%a asf i^ 
arraaaa nraf atra aasr (? 51a ata aftt a^.f 11 

“ Wherever there is a holy place, there rogues live 
and one cannot earn livelihood. 

** One cannot get food or raiment nor good company, 

“ Quarrelsome men, thieves, robbers and paupeis 
torment you 

“ Even companions become enemies, how far one has 
to live, 

“ Says sar Kisor, it is impossible to get the suitable 
place, 

“ The iron age has overpowered us. Alas ! Rama, 
where am I to live ? ” 

The same night Lady Sitfi appeared in a dream and 
ordered him to go to Mithila. 

Sur Kisore left Jaipur and passing through Chitra- 
kut reached Ayodhya and stopped in Januara, a village 
described in my note on Ayodhya. With the help of some 
sfidhus of Ayodhya he went towards Janakpur and traced 
the ruins. Here they tried to dear the jungle. An 
official of the Nepal Government happened to pass that 
way and on learning the object of their mission promised 
to give them every assistance. The ruins were cleared 
and several mins and images were found confirming the 
tradition that the site was that of Janakpur. 

Sur Kisor commenced building a temple of Sita which 
was completed only a century ago One of his successors 
made it over to the Maharaja of Tikamgarh who built a 
very large temple here of the shape of Knnakbhnvan of 

F, 3l 
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Ayodhya. It is locally called Naulakha. Here the 
management is entirely in the hands of the Raj officials 
and food is supplied gratis to poor pilgrims. 

The present town of Mithila is nothing more than a 
moderate sized village in which there are very few pacca 
houses. In fact the only pacca house ten years ago was 
that of the Mahant. To the south of the Mahant’s house 
and adjoining it there is a very large temple of the Lord 
Rama and his brothers. To the east of this temple there 
are two tanks of water, the Gahgas3gar and the Dhanush- 
sagar with ordinary flights of steps leading to the water. 
Adjoining them are temples of Siva, JanakI, Rama and 
Janaka. To the south of the temple of Siva and Rama 
there is another tank called the Ramsagar. To the west 
of the temple of Rama adjoining the Mahant’s house are 
Ratnasar, DaSrathkunda and Agnikunda. There are 
several kntcha tanks near Janakpur. It is said that there 
are 72 tanks and 52 kutis of sadhus. 

There is a large gathering of pilgrims on the Sudi 
Chait 9th and in the month of Aghan. The marriage 
of Rama and Slta is then celebrated with great 
pomp. 

The place next in importance to Janakpur is Sita- 
marhi though it does not seem to have been visited by 
Rama. It is the headquarters of the sub- 
division of that name in MuzafFarpur dis- 
trict It is situated on the west bank of the river Lak- 
hauti. A large fair takes place in the month of Chait, 
the principal day being the ninth of Sukla-paksha eommon- 
Jv called the RnmnaumI, the day on which Kama is said 
to have been born in Oudh. It was at Sitamarhi that 
Raja Janaka when ploughing his field drove his plough- 
share into an earthen pot. Out of this sprang up the love- 
ly JanakI or Situ whose life is described in the Rlmavana. 
The tank where she is said to have ri c cn up is still pointed 
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out but the honour is also claimed by another place, 
Panoura, situated three miles south of Sitamarhi. 
(Statistical Account of Bengal, Champaran, page 67.) 

In Sitamarhi there are four or five temples in an 
enclosure in addition to the temple of Siva. In Panoura 
a mile to the west there is a tank with a temple of Siva 
close to it. It is said that Sita was found here and after 
her appearance a tank was built on the spot by King 
Janaka. 

We have disposed of all the localities connected with 
the subject matter of enquiry. But an account of Mithila 
will be incomplete without a description of the principal 
places of Puranic interest and Puranic “ legend inspired 
by local patriotism makes this tract of country the home 
of several rishis.” 

The first and foremost of them whose name has al- 
ready been mentioned is Yajnavalkya. 4 A large banian 
tree at Jagban near the Kamatoul station 
Mithila i lie home 0 f the B.N.W.R. is adored as his hermit- 

oi Uic learned. 

age.’ Rishyasringa who was invited by 
Dasaratha to perform his putreshti yajfia also belonged to 
Yogivana (Jagban) Singheshwara in the Madhepur 
sub-division of Bhagalpur district is stated by Mr. Day 
to be the site of his asrama The Raghopur state is 60 
miles to the east of Durbham and Singheshwar is 24 miles 
to the cast of it. There is a temple of Siva inside an en- 
closure. In ‘ Mithilfi-tlrtha-prakfisa,’ Singheshwar is a 
shrine dedicated to Siva and the asrama of Rishyasringa 
is said to be in Yogivana (Jagban) near Ahiari in Jarail 
pargana. It is called vibhandakasrama but Vibhandaka 
was the father of Rishyasringa and we have no reason to 
believe that he had a separate hermitage. 

The Y a j flavalkvasrama of ‘ Mithilntlrtha-prakasa ’ 
lies near Dhanukha in Nepal in the same village 
(Kusuma). 
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Of the other rishis whose nativity is claimed by 
Mithila the name of Gautama has already been mentioned. 
His asrama is at Brahmapur at some distance from 
Ahiari. Kapila, the founder of the Sahkhya philosophy, 
is said to have had his hermitage on the site of Kapilesh- 
war in Janakpur itself though the Bengal District 
Gazetteer gives the honour to Kakraul to the eastern 
junction of Kamln and Karaia a little to the west of 
Madhubani where an image of Siva is said to have been 
installed by the sage. 

The propounder of the Purva Mlmarhsa is also said 
to have lived at the junction of Yamuni and Kamla. 

I have no materials at my disposal to judge the vali- 
dity of these claims but there is not the least doubt that 
Mithila was from time immemorial a great centre of learn- 
ing and, though a native of Ayodhyfi and a votary of Lord 
Rama, must above all worship it as the land which his con- 
sort purified by condescending to be born in, “ it must 
be duly honoured as the home where the enlightened and 
the learned might always find a generous patron, peace 
and safety, where courts were devoted to learning and 
culture and where poets and philoshophers lived in honour 
and affluence.” (Bengal District Gazetteer, Durbhanga, 

p.22). 

And this same Mithila in recent times is 
the birth place of the profound scholar Mahnmaho- 
padhyava Dr. Ganga Hath <)hn, M.A., D.Litt., LL.D. 



NOTES ON THE TRIlvAYA-DOCTBINE 


Prof. Dr. O. Stein, 
German University, Prague. 


There are two great processes in India s religious 
history : on the one side the monistic tendency, beginning 
in the Veda, developing in the Upanisad, finding its 
philosophical completion in the Vedantsutras; the con- 
trary stream runs front the atheistic Buddhism *(at least 
in its fundamentals) to the polymorphous edifice of 
Mahayana. In the latter movement which has become 
known just in the recent years there is a hardly yet exhaust- 
ed field for research in religious psychology. How and 
why the Hlnayana lost its soil in favour of Mahayana is 
one of the most attractive problems in Indian cultural 
history. It is true : Hlnayana has never been, or, only 
for a very limited time, an undivided, homogenous system. 
On the other hand. Mahayana did not come into existence 
at once, it had its forerunners, may be latent and in a 
primitive garb, without the ontological superstructure, 
even deficient in the principal notions. 

But there are many bridges which led from the Hlna- 
yana to the Mahayana. It is the purpose of the following 
lines to show the possibility of one of those ways in the 
A'ayn-doctrine, 1 one of the most remarkable and interesting 
features of the early and developed Mahayana. 


' The imtviou, tieutimut, arc quoteil in the latest books on 
that subject : D. T Suzuki. Stu.lic in the Lnokovutorn Sutra, 
T.niiiltin 1030 (if. also hi- tron-.lat.oo of the 1 cyt. I.nml.u, 1033); 
N'nlinaMia Putt. A-l-v-ls "'V 1,1 , m »"■' "f!” 

tin., to limit vii mi. I.o.i.lon 1030. Soule oil - lit the late Mr 
llnrapra-fiiln Sln-i-til in B mb bi-tic Stn, be,. ( ..buttn, 

1031. „. S.-,G ft.: T„ S,bcno.,n. limb bn i.o I .m,tc,,^J,„,|,ck, 

AWian.il. <1. Jlnvr Aka.l. il. « i„.. l’li'l -bi,t. Kl.. A. K .. 1033, 
?. li f, ; Ij. ilt* J,a Vali.V «*t Itililinjyraplnc* limuMI 
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There are the passages in Dlghanikaya. In IX 21 
the Buddha asks : "What do you understand, Potfchapada, 
nnder the Self ? — As material I understand the Self, Sir, 
possessing a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
feeding on material food. — And when your Self, P., 
would be material, possessing a form, consisting of the 
four great elements, feeding on material food, if it would 
be so. then, P., your consciousness must be something else 
and something else your Self. Now, for this reason, you 
must know this, P., that something else would be the con- 
sciousness, something else the Self. May it be so, P., 
that this Self is material, possessing a form, consisting of 
the four great elements, feeding on material food, but 
some phenomena of consciousness of the man in this world 
come into existence, some phenomena of consciousness 
cease. Tor this reason, P., you must know this that some- 
thing else must be the consciousness, something else the 
Self. 22. As spiritual I understand the Self, Sir, possess- 
ing the main and secondary limbs, not deprived of the 
organs of sensorial faculties. (The Buddha repeats the 
arguments, given in 21. with the necessary alterations). 

23 Without form I understand the Self, Sir, consisting 
of consciousness. (The Buddha repeats the arguments 
mutatis mutandis). 

D. IX, 39 ; There exist, F., these three attainments 
of the Self 2 : the attainment of the material Self, the 
attainment of the spiritual Self, the attainment of the 
Self without form. And of which kind, P., is the attain- 
ment of the material Self? Possessing a form, consisting 
of the four great elements, feeding on material food, such 

elmini* tt l>»utl<lhi<|iie« I, Unm-Ues iua2i. p. WJO f. 
—Sojih' -cholnr* hare even trmJ hi »l.»te the «>f _ the 

7 riLi'/(»-*l«* , trine; t f. IliMioeraphie IwmMlw II. X*>. IW, IV-V, 

Xo. L*i ami T. W. Hauer, Sltnlia Imlo-Iratiiro, p. ff. 

3 .llfii'/Mlitiit/iff mean-*, a- remark*. (Sumanjr- 

alaril. Yol. II, p. itllahlu'irn-^thtilhhii . 
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is the attainment of the material Self. And of which 
kind is the attainment of the spiritual Self? Possessing 
a form, being spiritual, possessing the main and secon- 
dary limbs, not deprived of the organs of the sensorial 
faculties, thus is the attainment of the spiritual Self. 
And of which kind is the attainment of the Self without 
form? Possessing no form, being consciousness, thus is 
the attainment of the Self without form. 

The essential contents of these passages can be 
summarized in the sentence : the Self is threefold, 
(1) material, (2) spiritual, (3) without form. 

In Buddhaghosa’s Commentary on D. IX. 39 (Sumaii- 
galav. Vol. II, p. 380) a connection is constructed with 
the eschatological or mythological view. He says that by 
the attainment of the material state of Self the Buddha 
teaches the existence dominated by delights in the 
kamabliava , as found with beings from the Avici up to 
the Paranimmitta-vasavatti. The second Self belongs 
according to Buddhaghosa, to the riipabhava , compris- 
ing the first jhanabhumi up to the Akanittha-Brahmaloka, 
the third one is reaching from the Akasanaficayatana- 
Brahmaloka up to the Neva-saflfla-nasaiWiyatana- 
Brahmaloka. These three forms of attabhura correspond 
to the three spheres of existence : the kama rupa-, and 
arupa-bhara . In D. I 3, 10fT. another repartition of 
at to, is shown which resembles that of D. IX 21fT. (1) The 
ntta, having a form, consisting of the four great elements, 
having its original (in an act of begetting) by parents, no 
doubt identical with the olarika. (2) The second ntta in 
§11 is called dibbo rupi kdmdracaro kabnlihkdrVidra- 
bhakkho. From the term dibbo results the superhuman 
being who owns such an ntta; Buddhaghosa (l.c. Vol. I. 
p. 120) therefore refers correctly to the kumnracara-deras, 
while the former belongs to the world of men. (3) The 
third atta in D. I. 3, 12, is again divine, possesses a form, 
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but it is spiritual, though having all main and secondary 
limbs and is not deficient in the sensorial organs; beings 
like those belong to the Brahma-worlds, says the com- 
mentator. 'In the §13 — 1G are attas described who have 
left behind the form, reaching from the ■ plane of the 
infinite up to the plane where are neither ideas nor no- 
ideas. 

In D. II 83 a monk comes to know : this my body 
(hay a) has a form, consists of the four great elements, has 
its origin (in an act of begetting) by parents, is a heap of 
gruel and boiled rice, is not perpetual, subject to rubbing, 
galling,* breaking and destruction. The kayo is here 
described by the same words as the atta in 13, 10, nearly 
the same as the olarika-attabhnra in IX 21, especially 30. 
The monk proceeds in his meditating; when his mind, in 
this way concentrated, is clear, cleansed, free from 
blemish, without defilement, tender, ready for work, firm, 
immovable, he (the monk) directs and bends his mind to 
the creation of a spiritual body. Thus he creates out from 
that (material) body another l>ody, possessing a form, 
being spiritual, possessing all the main and secondary 
limbs, not deficient in the sensorial organ*. The similes 
in §8G want to illustrate that the spiritual one is enclosed 
in the material like a sword in the sheath. One would 
translate that in other words, the spiritual hotly emanate* 
from the material by the act of meditation. The further 
step taken by the meditating monk, whose mental condi- 
tions are described as in §85. runs thus : lie directs and 
bends iiis mind to the forms of supernatural (psycho- 
physical) faculties : being one. be liecomcs many, being 
many, he becomes one, till he reaches with bis Indy even 
up to the Brahma-worlds. 


3 fin <ln* oml«ipnil> »f lln-x* «»nf* if. T. U’ Iffij* 
SHU It. p. 8*. n. 1. 
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All these passages show clearly that there has been 
the conception of different forms of being which has been 
contaminated with the cosmological system of diflerent 
beings, namely classes of gods. 

In A. Ill 125 (Vol. I p. 278 f.) the decaputta Hat- 
tliaka, filling with splendour from his beautiful appear- 
ance the whole Jetnvana. approaches the Lord; but as lie 
cannot find any support and sinks down, as clarified butter 
or oil, poured out on sand, trickles down, the Lord 
says to him : olariMi, Hatthaka , attabhdrath nbhwimmi- 
nShi. “ take, Hatthaka, a material body." Before 
Brahma appears in the assembly of the Tavatimsa a 
splendid light conies forth from the Northern direction, 
a splendour becomes visible, surpassing even the majestic 
glory of the gods; and then appears Brahma Sanarii- 
kum'ara. Yadii bhante Brahma Sanamkumaro deranam 
Tacntimsanam pa tu bhnrati , otarikam attnhhhram abhi- 
nimminitra patu bliarati. Vo kho pana bhante Brahmuno 
pakatiranno anabhisambhatanhjo no deriinam luratim- 
mnam rakkhnpathaemim. " When. Lord, B, S. appears in 
the assembly of the Tavatimsa gods, he appears by creat- 
ing for himself a material body For that which is the 
natural appearance of B , that. Lord, is unbearable for 
the sight of the T." <D XVIII 15; 10; Cf XIX 15f. 
= Vof II p. 20flf.. esp. 225f ) Brahma assumes fhe 
appearance of the youth Paflcasikha and by sitting down 
on the couch of each of the Tavatimsa gods he creates 
thirty-three shapes of himself (D X\ ITT 18 = 11 p. 211). 
These passages show that the conception of three ditTcrcnt 
appearances, one for men. one for gods and one for the 
highest being, was. at least in some mythological garb, 
insistence hi the canonical scriptures. 

Buddha “ the man " m not always the man in the 
Xikfivas The A IT 30 (= v<>1 TI P- 3S ) rc,fcrs to t, “' 
answers of (lie Buddha given to the Brahman Dona’s 
\\ ns 
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questions : He is neither a god, nor a gandharca, nor a 
yaksa , nor a man, he is a Buddha. It is true that this 
passage must be understood in the sense of Buddha’s 
mentality and Buddhist cosmology, namely that the 
Euddha is above all the beings, -which are bound to be 
reborn. Nevertheless, the Brahman Dona sees on the path 
where he followed the Buddha in the laser’s foot-steps 
one of the marks of a mahdpurisa, the wheel. In D. XVI 
3, 4.1 — 47 the Buddha expresses his regret that Ananda did 
not ask him to live further; for, by his iddhipuda the 
Buddha is able to live for a Kalpa or for a part of it. 
Wherever the Buddha appears, in the assemblies of men or 
gods, he assumes the colour and the voice 4 of them ; after 
having instructed them he disappears, and they ask : Who 
is this who speaks, a god or a man ? Who is this who 
disappeared, a god or a man ? (D. XVI 3 21f.) The 
Kathavatthu XVIII 1 shows that the question of Buddha s 
human origin vexed his believers; otherwise the passage 
would not use the argument of his birth in the Lumbinl. 
The Commentary (JPTS. 1889, p. 171), quoting the here- 
tical view (laddhi) of the Vetulyaka, that the Lord had 
his origin — ayoniso — in the Tusita-heaven, that he sent 
only a nimittarupa to the earth for teaching the law, in the 
person of Ananda (Comm, on Kathav. XVIII 2), is to 
some extent not in contradiction with a passage like I). 
XVI 3, 15 : Bodhisatto T it sit a kftya’ car it rtl . . . This his 
birth-story itself contained all the germs for the develop- 
ment of his supernatural entity. 

The passages quoted above (p. 3f.) identify with the 
material ottu the kaya t they call it possessing a form; the 

* VariTin anti turn, th«* mtfaiuDfr i* "omowliat «1otiJitful; wf 
PTS. s. v. ranna 8. 

5 Visdiwli, Jtuddba* Geburi 107 n. J, richi in n’ft-rri h> 
Lalifav. («1. I.pfninnn), p. (.0, IS ami oxplaim / <».»/« In* vil'nft. 

Hut in T.ntitav. SI, 7 tfie xplentlrmr i« romiiifr from t lir- i 
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step to a rwpa-kaya was really not far. It is true, we 
find the term in the Divyav. first in differentiation from 
the dhurmakuya." But we must refer to the verb abhi- 
uimminati, occurring so many times in connection with 
the transformation of the body, and, what must be under- 
lined, also in the Vetulyaka heterodoxy (Comm. Kathav. 
XVIII 2), later on substituted by the verb or noun from 
the root nirma. In the Suvarnaprabhasas. II. v. 26 and 
28 (p. 15) we find the two bodies nirmitnkaya and dliarmu- 


hay a only. 

The expression manomayu, referring to a higher 
realm of existence, reaches back on the one side to the 
Upanisad, on the other side it can be traced in connec- 
tion with the sambhogakaya unto the Mahayamstic texts ‘ 
The suffix-may« is explained in Vasubandhu’s Abhidh. 
IV. 113d (=transl. L. de La Vallde Poussin III, p. 234) 
as “ having the nature of something,” as, e.g., a trnamayn 
grim is a house made of grass. In accordance with that 
it is said for manomayakayu, manmnrjatatmt (III 40c 
=Vol II p 122), because the being comes into existence 
without any factor like blood and semen; its synonyms arc 
gundharm, nntarabham Beings like that belong to the 
rupadhatu, having a form, all limbs, organs, graceful 
appearance, colour, are radiating by themselves, able to 
walk through the air, feeding on joy, living a long time. 
The very qualities and abilities owned the first men accord- 
ing to D XXVII 10 (Vol. III. P 84). The mmbhogu- 
kayn is called on the other hand mmomaya, made of mind ; 
it is still visible (rupactin).* In connection with the 
suprahuman birth, the manomayarupa of the Tathagata 


«Seo tin- l>»«a K M quoted null discuved by N. Putt, 1. 

■"""V T ,le Is. Vallee 1’ou.siu, -1HAS. IMG, p. 1)01; ou 
T ankiivat of. Suzuki, Studies, p. 20S ff., etc. 
mnnumayakayn m l.ankav.n. »*• » 1 

" Ce La Vallee Poussin 1. c. 
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is mentioned often in tlic takottara text, Mafmvastu, I* 
218, 15; II. 2(1, 1C. Xot to he understood as the sambho- 
gakdya of the inter Mainly -l no. it must be conceded that 
a manomayukaya, mentioned in the D. t must belong to a 
higher stage of the existence, either in meditation, or in 
the ontological sense, as divine beings possess it. The 
manomayakdya, according to D. II S3, emanating from 
the material by meditation, finds its counterpart in a 
Tibetan text, where samadhi is said to he the characteris- 
tic of the mmbhogukuya . D 

The differentiation of a material and non-material 
world 1 " to which still the deities were subjected led to the 
conception of the idea that the Buddha must be something 
higher than those ara/w-beings; dhamma was in canonical 
texts already the essence of the Highest, a metaphysical 
notion, identified with brahman, dtman and the Buddha 
himself. 11 This is the sense of the dharmakuya as an- 
other name, a metaphorical term for the Tathagata in D. 
XXVII 9 (Vol. Ill, p. 84) In the Namasamglti still 
the dharmakaya is called free from form ( arupa ), it rests 

‘ HuckLiU, The Life of the Buddha, p. 200, lit the Lankiivat. 

«>. 81, Suzuki, trail'd., p. 72, Studies, p. 210. Suzuki ua\s, Studies 
p. 212 (cf. 1-15, 331), that the manonun/a is a forerunner of the 
later nxrmdnakaya I am not so sure In the Commentary of 
Buddliagbosa (see aberve) we have learnt that the second. maiio - 
maya -tt t tit hhii rn , belongs to the rupahhava aud reaches up to the 
Ahanittha-lieaven. In the Laukavat. we do not meet with the 
term s it in bh oyak iiya , hut .Xnyaada Buddha, who lias his abode 
in the Akauistlia-heaven, being the highest of all the rupa-worlds 
(Text, p 56, Translation, p. cO, Studies, p 324 > In virse 3 of 
the 4th Chapter, the Lankavat. snys- 

prati/Ot waved yii Judd ha ca hhumtrey'i mamdtmxka, 

in aheicaram para lit ithanam .ILamUho rird/ate. 

Tor Aktunsthaya as a name of the lluddhu, cf JItAS. l'K)6, 
p. 451), 058, 907. That the term tambhoya is late, as the idea of 
a mediate stage of the Buddha between rnrmdna and dharma, lias 
been remarked by Butt, p. 120 f , 326. 

10 In the Canon the kamabhara seems to he a later sulwlivisjou 
of the ni/m-norld; see PTS Diet. s. v. nlpn 2 

11 See SI. und S\~. Geiger. Dhauuua, p. 70— s 80. 
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in the arupadkdtu . ,J The third existence, arupa-atta- 
bhdca, is attributed to the. gods from the sphere of un- 
limited space up to the sphere where there is no idea 
(saniid) nor absence of ideas; or, the arupa-st&gG is onl\ 
cijndna (see above). If the Nirvana was above them, it 
had to be without any mental activity, it was the Absolute. 
The identity of nirvana and dharma by the way of old 
speculations of the absoluteness of brahman and its identi- 
fication with dhamma must have been the source of the 
later speculations on the Absolute. 1 A Dharmaknya in 
young Hlnayana texts show still the immanent correlation 
between the riipa- and a/’iiy/a-world, the iatter being the 
substitute for the Absolute, later on the dhannakuya. 

It would be wrong to try to explain the trikaya- 
doctrine only from a speculative point of view. 11 The 
steps of development, the occurrence of only two bodies 
for instance in the Suvarnaprabha, where, II 28a, dharina- 
hayo hi Sambuddhd, dharmadhntus Tathagatah, shows 
the conception nearly of the Hlnayana; but never, unless 
in distinctly philosophical works, the idea of trikuyn 
became free of cosmologiial, mythological features. To 
quote the Laxikavatara p 51, 7f . in Suzuki s translation 


»- .1 HAS lUMi. i»- not. and n. a. 

is Th Stiherliutskx. Tin* Com epl **»*' '»• HuddhiM Nirvana. 
Tadngrail *1027. See the different news aieordinp to p. 231 f., 
*-p., p. 2G f 

»« That means that the |.hihdi*nenl-hlst«rinjl hide 
or the problems should not Ik- molded frenerallj . A d.rtnmarx 
of all the terms , •.minion to lliiunana ami Muf.aiana would kIm.« 
the development of meaning, onirmalh wil .out anv philosophical 
intention. K. p., in I> H./ 1 '- ! V ’ V ’■ ‘I'V ".w atta 

U uiUlxn \,m-,MCtanui nhinimlngo. in Lnlitnt. n4. » the elephant 
«.*ls tlu-se attribute*. « f the ,,uwn,,u,mru,n, of the Tuthupiita* in 
the Mahuvastu. In Ahhidh III 98 'translation \o\. II. p. 2H> 
the firs! heinirs are des. ril.ed in this wax I he meaning of ,iM„. 
-irm.} begin* in Ilmnjana te\t«. I he relnlim. 1 N -t«rcn tun n.lun- 
h;,„, in lluddhwn and ... A «ga has l 1 raced hi 

Hop! Nat!. Kavi raja. The Sara-mati llhavumi Studies. \ol. I, 
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p. 40 : “(Thus the Bodhisattvas) will attain the Tathagata- 
body... which entering into the realm of Maya, reaches all 
the Buddha-lands, the heavenly mansions of Tushita, and 
the abode of Akanishtba'V' 


15 In cou ton with tin* ilrvelo|inifnt of I In* ulw of three 
ytafics either of the -/ml or of JimhRiu, Brahman, Vi-mi, more 
could be said, if the ebroiiolo^j of the rtleraut teits would /stand 
on a more solid basis. 
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Lakshman Sarup, M.A., D.Phil (Oxon), 
Professor of Sanskrit Literature at the Unirersity 
of the Punjab. 

The date of Skandasvamin depends on the date of 
Harisvamin, the commentator of the Sntnpathti Prahmana. 
The latter gives valuable information about himself, his 
relationship to Skandasvamin and his date. He was the 
head of the department of law of Vikramaditya, the 
emperor of Avanti or Malaya. The verse is tile- 
following 

sfljttterFaumw HUiUta jft gtfyrg : i 

trnfarat airrem sjft w* n 1 

“ T Harisvami, the head of (the department of) law of 
H.M. the emperor Vikramaditya, lord of Avanti, am go- 
ing to explain (the SB) to the best of my intellectual 
effort.” 

He states that he was a pupil of Skandasvamin 
rr: ssntr ftrtrertai wwjre ft i 

srtPPti iwi'-amasut «ftpiw^Ti«tRd ft 35 : 1 1 
“ Sri Skandasvam! is my teacher who— a sovereign 
(among scholars)— established the seven Soma-institutions 
and having written a commentary taught me the revealed 
scripture, the., the Rgveda.’ 

The date is given in the following verse :— 

sic. «rrr?) (=*?0 td Utihiu-^'iiR ft 1 

xjcnrftvismTWvim'ifti numfftft saw 11 5 
“ This commentary was written when 3700 and another 
40 years of the Kali age had passed away.” 

i See my Ini , cm tv the X, retie. pp. SO. 110. 
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The Kali era began on the 18th of February 3102 B.C. 
The commentary was thus composed in 038 A. I). We do 
not know how old was Harisvjlmin when he wrote this 
commentary. Hut if we take into consideration the 
maturity of spirit revealed in the commentary, he could 
hardly have written it say before lie was 40 years, old, 
although it may lie the work of his old age. Hut even if 
we assign the minimum age of 40 years to Harisvamin in 
638 A.D., he would hardly receive instruction in Vedic 
exegesis from Sknndnsvmiin say before the age of 20. »V., 
018 A.D. At the time of teaching him, Skandasvamin 
had written a commentary on the Rgveda. Skandasvamin 
must have been at least a middle-aged man when he wrote 
his commentary on the Bgveda, i.e., he would be about 40 
years old in 018 A.D. So his date will fall in the last 
quarter of the Gth centuiy and the first quarter of the 7th 
century A.D. 

But if Harisvamin was older than 40 in 638 A.D., 
the date of Skandasvamin will be pushed back slightly 
further. This is the only possible conclusion, if we accept 
the evidence supplied by Harisvamin. But if this evidence 
is subjected to a critical examination, it is impossible to 
accept the statement as it stands. Thus, according to 
Harisvamin we must assume the existence of an emperor 
Vikramaditya at Avanti in 63S A.D. But there was no 
Vikramaditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. And there could 
not be any emperor assuming the grand title of Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. as Harshavardhana 3 was the 
undisputed emperor of Northern India from C03 to 647 
A.D The only defeat suffered by him was in 620 A D. 


3 Harshavardhana cannot he identified with Hardin Vit ra- 
ni adit j a meat ioned in the It,~ijatnraii;/ii>i iii. 12.3, 128, «•. this 
Harsha is called si$iR •which is not the title of Ilai>hav.ir- 
dhnna of Thaneaar. 
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at tlie hands of Pulikesin II when the Narbada was fixed 
as the southern boundary of his empire. Avanti or Malava 
was therefore an integral part of his empire. After 620 
A.D. Harsha never met with a reverse and reigned peace- 
fully till 647 A.D. There could he, therefore, no Vikrama- 
ditya at Avanti in 638 A.D. And as far as my historical 
knowledge goes, there was no Vikramaditya at Avanti even 
during a period of two or three centuries after the death' 
of Harsha. 

Let us now see if there was any Vikramaditya in 
Malava before the time of Harsha. For this it will be 
necessary to make a brief survey of the history of Malava 
for two or three centuries previous to the reign of Harsha. 

The western Satraps ruled over Malava in the first 
century A.D. when the Saka Chashtana established his 
kingdom at Ujjain. His grandson Bndradaman I extend- 
ed his empire in the second century A.D. over the greater 
part of Western India, including Surashtra, Cntch, and 
Sind. Chandragupta II Vikramaditya slew the last 
Satrap Rudrasimha and annexed Malava to the Gupta 
empire about 395 A.D None of the Western Satraps ever 
assumed the title of Vikramaditya, so none of them could 
he identified with the patron of Harisvamin. Chandra- 
gupta II, no doubt, assumed the title of Vikramaditya, 
but he was not merely the lord of Avanti but of the whole 
of Northern India. He could not be appropriately des- 
cribed as merely the lord of A rnnti. For him, this des- 
cription is unsuitable as it is not comprehensive enough 
and would suffer from the fault of aryapti. Malava 
remained a part of the Gupta empire till it was wrested 
hv the Huns under Toramana towards the close of the 5th 
century A.D. Malava was ruled by the Huns till their 
leader Mihirakula was defeated by YmSodharman in 
c.528 A.D. Yasodharman was a king of central India. 
Ilis inscriptions have been discovered at Mandasor, the 

F. 30 
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ancient Da&ipura, about 100 miles from Ujjain. His 
victor}’ over the Huns must have extended his sway over 
Ujjain and the rest of Malava. As he was able to deliver 
India from the tyranny of the rule of the Huns, he assum- 
ed the title of Vikramaditya. As Avanti or Malava formed 
the home province of his empire, he could be appropriately 
described as the lord of Avanti. In my opinion Ya£o- 
dharman is the only king who can be identified with the 
patron of Harisvamin. The only obstacle which stands 
in the way of this identification is the date given by 
Harisvamin himself. Now the text of the verse — which 
gives the date — is corrupt and has not been properly pre- 
served. I therefore propose an emendation of the text 
and read the verse as follows : — 

( =s?r) ut 1 1 

It 

“ I wrote this commentary when 3G00 and another 40 years 
of the Kali age had passed away.” 

This will give the date of the composition of the 
commentary of Harisvamin as 538 A.D. Yasodharman 
consolidated his kingdom after his great victor}' over the 
Huns in 528 A.D. and could thus be the patron of Haris- 
vamin in 538 A.D. 

I may add that after Yasodharman we do not come 
across any other Vikramaditya in Malava. Yasodharman 
had a long reign. He died c. 583 A.D. After his death 
his kingdom fell into pieces. Malava seems to have become 
divided into two independent states, one of the Eastern 
Malava with its capital at Ujjain 1 and the other of Western 
Malava including Valabhl, and Saurashtra. Slladitya 

* There 13 a difference of opinion. Some think Ujjain was 
the capital of "Western Malava. The division of Eastern and 
Western Malava is assumed by most historians hut the testimony 
of Bana shows that there was no such division. He simply speaks 
of one Malava only. 
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the son of Yasodharman seems to be the ruler of Western 
Malava only. But he seems to have lost his independence 
about 593 A.D. There are a few passages in Bana’s Harsha- 
charita which if pieced together give an indication of 
Slladitya’s loss of independence. Prabhakaravardhana 
married Yasovatl. Although it is not expressly stated, 
she seems to be the daughter of Yasodharman. This is 
shown by her very name. There are several cases on 
record where the later Guptas named their daughters 
after the father’s name, e.g., Harsha-gupta daughter of 
Harshagupta was married to Adityavarman, Mahasena- 
gupt.n a daughter of Mahasengupta was married to 
Adityavardhana, father of Prabhakaravardhana. On 
the analogy of the practice among the Guptas, it 
may be presumed that Yasodharman named his daughter 
after himself. If Yasovatl 0 was the daughter of Yafo- 
dlmrman, then Slladitya would be her brother, who 
presented his son Bhandi to attend upon the sons of 
Prabhakaravardhana. Bana remarks : — 

’Jifarefcrg 

1 Ch. iv. p. un. 

“ At this very time, the brother of Queen Yasovatl made 
over his son named Bhandi — eight years old as an atten- 
dant on the princes.” 

Bana does not expressly mention the name of the 
queen’s brother. But as shown above it must be Stldditya. 
Ordinarily an independent king would not suffer the 
humiliation of surrendering his son to .attend upon the 
princes of another king. From this remark of Bana, it 
is clear that Stladitya must have been defeated by Prabha- 
karavardhana and must have been compelled to surrender 
his son as a hostage. In this light we can now understand 

5 The name is *P<dt as Yiwmmtl in Harsha’j, Madhubau 
Copper Plate. Ep. Ind., 
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another remark of Buna. In the llarshachnrita, Prnbha- 
karavardhana is described as , Ch. IV, 

p. 332, ‘ an axe to the creeper in the form of prosperity of 
Malaya.’ 

Siladitya, however, appears to have lost his kingdom 
altogether. This is indicated by a verse of Ivalhana, the 
author of the Rajatarahgint : — . 

“He (Pravarasena II of Kashmir) put Pratapasila, also 
called Siladitya, the son of Vikramaditva, on the throne 
of his paternal kingdom, when he had been driven out by 
his enemies.” 

Siladitya lost his kingdom but regained it with the 
help of the Huna King Pravarasena, son of Toramana. u 
But he was finally crushed by Rajyavardhana in GOG A.D., 
as is shown by the following remark of Bana : — 

Ch. VI, p. 208. 

“ Although he (Rajyavardhana) vanquished the army of 
the Malava King with the greatest possible ease . . 

With this defeat the kingdom of the Western Malava 
came to an end. This is further supported by the fact 
that Hiuen Tsang who visited Western Malava in G41-2 
A.D does not mention any reigning king. His Siladitya 
who ruled 60 years before his visit 7 and who is identified 
by Sylvain Levi with the Buddhist Siladitya I must be 


** Tlits Torainana seems to be different from the father of 
iUInrahula. See II. A. Stein, .1 Chronicle of the Kings of 
Kashmir, Introduction, pp. 82, 141. 

~ V. A. Smith, The Early History of 4th ed., p. 843. 

Hiuen-T.-ang, St-yir-fo, translated by Be<« ji. -hi. A reign of 
00 years is assigned to Siladitya bv the Chine-e pilgrim. This 
i- almost impo-tible in the ca-e of Siladitya -on of \a-odharman, 
but will suit YaAxl barman himself, «bo tan be better identified 
•with the Cliine-e pilgrim’s Siladitya. 
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diflerent from the brother-in-law of Prabhakaravardhana. 
Nothing more is heard of him in the kingdom of Western 
Malava. At any rate, Dhruvabhatta, a nephew of Silfi- 
dityn, and King' of Valabhl, was a subordinate king and 
attended Harsha’s assemblies at ICannauj and Allahabad 
in 043 A.D. Thus in Western Malava there was no king 
who could assume the title of Yikramaditya in 638 A. II, 
Let us now turn to the kingdom of Eastern Malava 
with its capital at Ujjain. After the breakup of the 
Magadha Empire, the later Guptas are known to have 
ruled over Eastern Malava.” They probably kept quiet 
during the reign of Yas'odkarman. But after his death, 
they began to raise their head. They must have thus 
come into conflict with Prabhakaravardhana who seems 
to have inflicted defeat and a humiliating treaty on them. 
By the terms of this treaty, two princes named Ktunara- 
gupta and Madhavagupta were surrendered by the Gupta 
King of Eastern Malava as hostages and they were 


s A word mav tie -aid with regard to the cause of enmity bet- 
ween Prnhh.tkaravardl.ani. and h.s brother-in-law hiladltjn. 
PrahhnlcarnvArdl.au.. X matrimonial alliame with ln-odhurn.au 
must have given a stimulus to the former s ambition to which the 
latter's death must have served as a fillip, rrahhakaravardhana 
waged a war against the Huns and was prohal.lv successful to a 
certain extent ; that is why Dana describes bun as a lion to tile 
deer in the form of Huns’ (^ttrsflin^itUT ch. IV p. 133). He also 
fought and vanquished the Kings of! SmibGandhura, Gurjar and 
Lata ( fa.tjtiitni Tt gdotsttab airamt-ruirj&ttpvtwu fUiTOanrest: 
up.' cit.). Silnditva could not look with equanimity on the 
growing power anil prestige ot Prabhakarvarjlhann. As 
he himself could not otter effective resistance alone he reversed 
the anti-Hun policy of his father Wild barman and cultivated 
frieiullv alliance with the foreigners. Hi- pro-Hu,, tendency 
is shown 1,1 the name Ithnn.h-oH.in.e name— which he gave to 
Ids son. This is farther proved hy the fact that lie was restored 
to his throne l.v a Hun King Pravam-e..a II of Kashm.r. The 
pursuit of a pro-nun policy hy Siladitya would evplain in my 
opinion, the rau-e of estrangement hetweea him and lus brother- 
in-law Prabliakaravanlliaua. 

» Hama Shankar Tripoli.! : l'-arly l'o-itioa ot liar;... Malaviya 
C\uuim-m oration Volume, p. 2(k>. 
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appointed to attend upon the sons of Prabhakaravardhana. 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 
from the Hnrshnchnritn of Bana : — 


1 fjrfSgt i 


“ I (Prabhakaravardhana) have appointed these two 
princes, the brothers Kumiiragupta and Madhavagupta, 
sons of the King of Malava, who have been tested, who 
are pure, modest, spirited and goodlooking, to attend 
upon you.” 

Both the princes are then brought in. The scene of 
their entrance is thus described by Bana 

Tit I 

^ f^TT 

?rt— i ‘Trznirmfr 
«da'm4*4w4V i 

— Ch. TV, p. 155. 

“ Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground. The}- took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a kindly glance from 
the king. After a short while, the king gave them in- 
structions, * From to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes.’ ‘ As Your Majesty commands,’ they said, and 
rising saluted Rajyavardhana and Garsha, with their 
crowns swinging on the ground . . . From that day . ■ • 
they both became constant companions of the princes.” 

From this description of Bana, it is clear that 
Prabhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Malava, who was compelled to surrender his two sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes. But the spirit of 
the Malava king was not broken. When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kannauj, seized and slew Grahavarman, son-in- 
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law of Prabhakaravardhana and imprisoned his daughter 
RajyaiSri. Bana’s words may again be quoted 

5^*15 yrar 

mtiarat strati: i ^TtresEtPr 

W wwtaefH^t ^row=FT ^ 

w „i 1 a wn ta^: 

gqBifanfJT'tra i p 2Q4 

'■ • Your Majesty ... on the very day on which the rumour 
that the king is dead spread about, H. M. Grahavarman 
was cut off from the world of the living along with his 
noble deeds by the wicked king of Malaya. e P™ ces ® 
Rajyasn with her feet kissed by a pair of black iron 
fetters was thrown in the prison at Kanyakubja, conbne 
like a common brigand's wife. It is also said that e 
wicked king is about to invade this land as -'h-hei 
desirous of seizing it and he imagines the army to be 
without a leader at the moment This is what I have 
report. The matter now rests with your majesty. 

On hearing the report of this dreadful calamity 
Rajyavardhana immediately marched agi imst the king of 
Malava and took a terrible revenge The king °f Mala,™ 
was probably slain as nothing further is heard of him. 
His kingdom seems to have been annexed His treasu ‘7 
and other parapharnalia were forfeited. Although 
and other 1 1 Malawi army without any 

Rajyavardhana routed the an 1 

Aiffirnltv he was treacherously slain by the king of 

Gauda an allv of the Malava king. But the death of 

Rajyavardhana did not make any difference as far as 
Malava was concerned. Harsha later on received all the 
wealth of the Malava King through Bhandi, who follow- 

Id Rajyavardhana against Mnlaya Buna states 

trait iraraiRra W&WitH. Gh. \ II. P -2. 

■' Once lie (Harslia) heard from messengers that Bhaml. 
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appointed to attend upon the sons of Prabliakaravardhana, 
This trend of events is indicated by the following passage 
from the Hnrshacharita of Bana : — 



“ I (Prabliakaravardhana) have appointed these two 
princes, the brothers Kumaragupta and Madhavagupta, 
sons of the King of Malava, who have been tested, who 
are pure, modest, spirited and goodlooking, to attend 
upon you.” 

Both the princes are then brought in. The scene of 
their entrance is thus described by Bana : — 

S’ ^ nt riu-dt i 

j-TRvq' wtg: i 

— Ch. IV , p. 155. 

“ Having entered, they saluted from afar, — their four 
limbs and head touching the ground. They took their 
seats in a proper place indicated by a kindly glance from 
the king. After a short while, the king gave them in- 
structions, * From to-day, you should both attend on the 
princes.’ ‘ As Your Majesty commands,’ they said, and 
rising saluted Rajyavardhana and Harsha, with their 
crowns swinging on the ground . From that day - • • 
they both became constant companions of the princes.” 

From this description of Bana, it is clear that 
Prabhakaravardhana must have subdued the Gupta King 
of Malava, who was compelled to surrender liis two sons 
to serve as attendants on the princes. But the spirit of 
the Malava king was not broken. When Prabhakara- 
vardhana fell seriously ill, the Gupta king of Malava 
attacked Kannauj, seized and slew Grahavarman, son-in- 



'rftfwt g'qt ppffcrt tri Twra gtft 
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Copper Plate inscription 1 " of Harsha in the following 
verse : — 

gf*T 

ferat f^rfer =rg*Ti snsn^rt nr*i 



“ By whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with a stroke of whip, who after uprooting his 
enemies, conquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, through adherence to truth.” 

Rajyavardhana engaged, during ins life, m two 
battles only. In early youth he was sent by his father 
against the Huns. This is described by Bana in the 
following words : — 

swarfa* 

qTfi reKffcKW gr i — Ch - v > P- 166 - 

“ Now once upon a time, the king summoned Rajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Hunas as a lion sends his whelp to kill deer. 
He was followed by a great force and attended upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal barons.” 

Immediately after his return from the campaign of 
the North, Rajyavardhana had to march on a punitive 
expedition against the King of Mfilava. Soon after his 
conquest of Malava, he was treacherously killed by the 
Gan da King. So Devagupta, mentioned in the Madtm- 
ban copper plate as having been vanquished by Rajya- 
vardhana must be the King of Mfilava. After the 
absolute victory ot Rajyavardhana. the whole army and 
treasure of the Malava King was forfeited to Harsha. 


*" K P . I nd. Vnl. I. |>. TS. 
1'. :tt 
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who had arrived and brought with him all the wealth of 
the Malava King, acquired, through the strength of 
arms, by Ra jyava rd h a na — was encamped not far off.” 

On the following day Harslia inspected the treasures 
brought by Bhandi. Among other things, there were 
(1) thousands of elephants sra ^ | -b I -+ R-ty: w (2) 
horses as swift as antelopes (3) wonderful 

ornaments (4) pearl necklaces irKT?, 

(5) yaktail chowries (G) a white umbrella 

(7) beautiful women (8) royal 

paraphernalia like lion-thrones, couches, etc., ftfsTTStr- 
^T3?hq^.^jTfiT (9) all the followers of the 
Mftlava King with their feet restrained with iron fetters, 
(10) and chests of treasure laden with heaps of precious 
stones with their numbers recorded on documents 

p. 254. 

Having inspected the booty. King Harsha ordered his 
officers to take charge of the property according to their 
respective functions. 

*p-n fa % i <^ti U ! 

This shows that the ^Malava King was completely 
crushed. Bana nowhere mentions the name of the 
Malava King but states that he was a Gupta : 

z&nnf&si ttzw *wTonu z&si’ sfa t 
— Ch. VII, p. 253. 

“ He spoke again, * Sire, when H. M. Rajyavardhana 
had attained the state of the celestial, and Kuiasthala (i.e., 
Kannauj) was captured by a person named Gupta, Queen 
Rajyasri escaped from imprisonment and entered, with 
her retinue, the Vindhya forest.’ ’’ Bana probably felt too 
great a contempt for the Malava King to mention his 
name. But his name has been recorded in the Madhuban 
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Copper Plate inscription 1 “ of Harsha in the following 
verse : — 

TOTisit gftr jS'nRrfT ?sr 
' ifa ?hf wr iDTur: i 

ferat fafeij srgtit Sc^t shthtt fipi 
5ni!!T3^ t isram<:ira>T^ spmgdito *n 11 
“ By whom, all kings like Devagupta and others were 
vanquished with downcast faces in battle, like wicked 
horses with .a stroke of whip, who after uprooting his 
enemies, conquering the earth and doing what was agree- 
able to his subjects, gave up his life in the mansion of his 
foe, through adherence to truth.” 

Rajyavardhana engaged, during ins life, in two 
battles only. In early youth he was sent by his father 
against the Huns. This is described by Bana in the 
following words : — 

vor ippfsryTtrr trmuud trunks i’rutk'-m 

gvtx HTfw tHa-um if i — Ch. V, p. 166. 

“ Now once upon a time, the king summoned Rajya- 
vardhana who wore an armour and sent him to the North 
to slay the Haims ns n lion sends his whelp to kill deer. 
He was followed by a great force and attended upon by 
experienced counsellors and devoted great feudal barons. 

Immediately after his return from the campaign of 
the North, Rajyavardhana had to march on a punitive 
expedition against the King of Malava. Soon after his 
conquest of Malava, lie was treacherously killed hv the 
Q nu( |a King. So Devagupta. mentioned in the Madlm- 
hnn copper plate as having been vanquished by Rajyn- 
vardhana must be the King of Malava. After the 
absolute victory oi Rajyavardhana. the whole army and 
treasure of the MSlavn King was forfeited to Harsha. 


"■ Up. Iml. Vnl. I. I*- 12- 
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The line of rulers of Eastern Ivlalavn came to an end about 
GOO A.D. %Vhen Hiuen Tsang visited Eastern Malava 
in G41 A.D., the state was then administered by Brfthmana 
officers of Harsha. Thus there could be no Vikramaditya 
in Eastern Malava in 638 A.D. 

If we accept the statement of Harisvamin as recorded 
in the verse quoted above, we are confronted with a 
dilemma. We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramaditya in Malava in 038 A.D. which as detailed 
above is out of question. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
Harisvamin a contemporary of Yasodharman, who can 
be the only person to be appropriately identified with the 
patron of the commentator of the Satajmtha Brdhmana. 
If Harisvamin composed his commentary in 538 A.D., 
then Skandasvamin, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the 5th century or the beginning of 
the 6th century A.D. 11 

11 The original sources of information for the history of this 
period are the iollmring: — 

(1) Bonn, Hanhachartta Skt. text Bombay, 1892. There is 

n standard English trnnsla.iou l»r E. 11. Cowell and 
l'\ V. Thomas, London, 1897, although I have 
given my own translation throughout, as the former 
in places is not quite literal. 

(2) Knlhana, HajataraAffini . Skt. test edited by 31. A. 

Stein, Bombay 1892. It was translated into English 
1>\ the Editor of the Skt. text and published in 2 
Yols., "Westminister, 1900. 

(3) Hiuen-T.-ang, Si-yn-li, translated into English by Beal. 

(4) The Madhuban Copper Plate of Harsha, Ep. ind., 

Vol. I and YII, the Banskhera Copper Plate of 
Harsha. Ep. Ind., Yol. IY ; the Aihole inscription 
of I’ulikesin, Ep. Ind., Yol. YT, p. 1 ; and inscrip- 
tions Nos. 33, 35, 42, and 52 in Eleet’s Carpi/* for - 
*rriptionnm Jnthcarum , Yol. IY. 

(5) The original sources have been utilised by (») A. F. 

Rudolf noernle, Some Problem * of Ancient foirfi/ni 
History, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 545—570, (b) Y. A. 
Smith, The Early History of India, Oxford, 1924, 

(c) Radhakumud Mooherji, Har*ha, Oxford, 1920, 
id) Rama Shankar Tripathi, Early Position of Hnrsa, 
Mnlavija Commemoration Yol., pp. 201 — 270. 



l’AEASMAIPADA AND ATMANEPADA 

Iracii J. S. Taraporewai.a, B A., Ph.D., 

Principal, M. F Cama Athonmn Institute, Andhen. 

In the ancient I.E. languages the verbal conjugation is 
clearly distinguishable into two main groups known to 
Sanskrit grammarians as Paras, naipada and Atmanepada 
and to the western scholars as the Active and the Middle 
Voice respectively. With all the connotations implied 
from our English Grammar the term voice seems 
' rather misleading, whereas the Sanskrit terms are qui e 
clear and the meaning, too, is defined by these names 
quite exactly The distinction between the two is ratliei 
subtle. Pamsmaipada is ” the pada for another. 
When the action done is reflected back upon some one 
other than the doer thereof, the verb should be parasma,- 
pada When it is reflected back upon the doer himself, 
then the verb is in the atmanepada — “ the pada for one- 
self ” These are the basic senses of these two forms, and 
in older forms of the I.E. languages we see the distinction 
between the two strictly observed In many cases the 
pada is determined by the very meaning of the root it- 
self : thus W Cm s P° r, '>- ** ( ‘ to galn , ) '. *51 

(' to extend ’) H (' to be master ) are obviously 
atmanepada ; so also ? ('to die ') and si ( ‘ to fly ). In 
Latin the so-called “ deponent verbs are relics of an 
atmanepada conjugation. These are defined in Latin 
grammars as “ verbs with passive personal endings and 
a reflexive or active meaning.” Such are morior (‘ to 
die ’) a, terror (' to complain '), patior (' to suffer ’), potior 
(‘to ’be master of), mtror (' to wonder '). etc. The 
atmanepada endings are preserved in the Latin passive 
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The line of rulers of Eastern lUfilava came to an end about 
GOO A.D. When Hiuen Tsang visited Eastern MCtlava 
in G41 A.D., the state was then administered by Brahmana 
ofiicers of Iiarsha. Thus there could be no Vikrnniaditva 
in Eastern Mfdava in G38 A.i). 

If we accept the statement of Harisvatnin as recorded 
in the verse quoted above, we are confronted with a 
dilemma. We are asked to believe in the existence of a 
Vikramftditya in Malava in G3S A.D. which as detailed 
above is out of question. The only solution of the diffi- 
culty is to emend the text of the verse so as to make 
HarisvSmin a contemporary of Yasodharnmn, who can 
he the only person to be appropriately identified with the 
patron of the commentator of the Satapatha Brahmana. 
If Hnrisvamin composed his commentary in 538 A.D., 
then Skandasvamin, his teacher, can be assigned with 
justice to the end of the 5th century or the beginning of 
the 6th century A.D. 11 


11 Tin* original source* of information fi»j Hit* history of this 
period arc tin* following: — 

(1) liana, Hariharhnrita Sht. text Pom ha \ , 1802. There is 

a standard English translation by E. II. Cowell and 
F. W. Thomas, London, 1807, although I h«'*e 
given m\ own translation throughout, as the former 
in places is not quite literal 

(2) Kalhann, IfdjataranyinS, Sht. text edited by M. A. 

Stein, Bombay 1802. It was translated into English 
hv the Editor of the Sfct. text and published in 2 
Yols., Westminister, 1900. 

(0) Iliueii-Tsniig, translated into English by Beal. 

(4) The Madhuban Copper Plate of Harsha, Ep. liul., 

Yol. I and YII, the Banskliera Copper Plate of 
Harsha. Ep. Ind , Yol- IY ; the Aihole inscription 
«if Pulike^in, Ep. Ind., Yol. YI, p. I; and inscrip- 
tions Nos. 33. 35, 42, and 52 in Fleet’s Corpn* Jv- 
scriptwnum Indicarum, Yol IY. 

(5) The original sources have been utilised by (#*) A. F. 

Rudolf Hoernle, Some Problem* of .LnciVnf Indian 
Hutnry, J.R.A.S., 1903, pp. 545—570, (b) Y. A. 
Smith, The Early Hi itory of India, Oxford, 1924, 

(c) Radhakumud Hooker} i, Hardin, Oxford, 1920, 

(d) Rama Shankar Tripatlii, Early Position of Ifiirpi* 
Halavija Commemoration Yol., pp. 2G1 — 270, 
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ilie object becomes the grammatical subject of the verb 
and hence necessarily demands dtmanepada endings. 

The main idea of the dtmanepada seems to be to 
emphasise the doer of the action, and hence that part of 
the finite form which implies the doer is emphasised Di- 
stressed. In other words, in the atmanepada , the ending 
( HOT ) gets the accent. If we compare some of the 
parasmnipada endings with the corresponding dtmane- 
pada ones, we find the latter Jiave the fuller or the stronger 
grade. Thus -ftr anti -fir nml4r (Ga 0 . Av. -« and 
-c; r *TST (Av. -mo) and (Av. -maide), 
and in Greek -pi and -#»««. ti ami *“•,-/*««' and etta (./<„,#•„) e | L .. 
The so-called “ strong ” and “ weak ” bases in certain of 
the Sanskrit conjugations in the Present system depend 
upon this fact. The difference between fsnftfir and fq*m 
is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 
hence the accent falling on the ending gives us the strong 
form -b. 
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alone anti so the original true utmanepnda verbs that have 
survived in the language have been classified as these 
irregular “ deponents. In Greek this distinction be- 
tween the two padas is very carefully observed in the 
earlier writings and even in the later period the active 
and the middle senses are clearly indicated in Greek . 3 
In the A vesta, too, the distinction between parasmaipada 
and fitmanepada is very clear and in the metrical portion 
at least (f.e., in the Gdeds and in the }«!/«) has been care- 
fully observed. 

An extended use of the utmnnepada is when there is 
some advantage accruing to the doer of the action. A 
good example is the root (‘ to worship ’) and its 
present participle *nprR } which are found in all stages 
of the Sanskrit language. Instances of the use of this 
root in the pa rasma ipnda are also common in the Vedas. 
Another noteworthy instance of this sort of “ atmanepada 


of advantage ” is from the Dhagatad-Gitu (xvi. 18) 
Here the root ^(‘ to kill ), 
usually parasma ipa da , has been used deliberately in the 
utmanepnda in order to imply the advantage that would 
accrue by the slaying of the enemy. 3 fa (‘ t0 rll ^ e )• ? 
(‘ to choose,’ Av. ryiv) are also atmanepada for the 
same reason, ciz , that some advantage accrues to the doer 
of the action 

In the passive voice the verb is always ulmmepada 
in all the I.E languages which have preserved the doub e 
set of endings This is but natural, for even if the ver 
is originally paismriijmda (i.e., the action is reflected tack 
upon the object of the verb), in the passive construction 

n ' Unngr 31 Lane. .1 ffnmwtr. W~>, J'JS a»i! 

St't* l’Larr, Ifametic C i rrrl , 5 IJ lOt'i-ltlGS. 1 

3 it vjitnot I,. emit,., I, ted tti.,1 (be ll ' 1 ' J j 

,m.l,ie.,I it e.,i> t” l*w 
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ilic object becomes the grammatical subject of the verb 
and hence necessaril}' demands a tmanepada endings. 

The main idea of the dtvuinepada seems to be to 
emphasise the doer of the action, and hence that part of 
the finite form which implies the doer is emphasised or 
stressed. In other words, in the dtmanepada , the ending 
( ) gets the accent. If we compare some of the 
ptirasmuipada endings with the corresponding atmane- 
padn ones, we find the latter have the fuller or the stronger 
grade. Thus -fa and fa, -fa nndfa (Ga o. Av. -a and 
(Av. -mo) and (Av. - maide ), -^tfar :im!-^fa; 
and in Greek -z*i and -/«»«, and *“«> -/»«' and (-/*«<**'«) etc. 
The so-called “ strong " and “ weak ” bases in certain of 
the Sanskrit conjugations in the Present system depend 
upon this fact. The difference between fafafa and 
is just this that in the latter the actor is emphasised and 
hence the accent falling on the ending gives us the strong 
form fa. 



hemantaSiSirau and ahoratre 
(P an. II. 4. 28) 

Dr. P.Thieme, 

Vinrersity of Breslau. 


The Veda knows six seasons of the year : grtsmdh 
' Summer,' vavs'nm (or mrsih) ‘ rains,' ‘ farad,' autumn ' 
hnnantdh 'winter,' SUirdh ‘early spring ’ and vacant ah 
■ spring'' (A V. xii. 1. 36). Sometimes their number is 
only five, hsmnnta and Mra being taken as one: pancar- 
tavo'hrmantamrayol \ mmasrna, Ait. Br. I. 1. In this 
case, the name of the fifth season is hrmantaimrau (T.S.I. 
0. 2. 3; IV. 3. 3. 2; V.S. X. 14; IC.S. XXXIX. 7.;M. S. II. 

According to Panini II. 4. 28, hemantasiS.rav aho- 
ratre ca cehandasi, this form is used in the Veda (chan- 
dasi), from which we must infer that he did not recognize 
it as a correct form in his own language (bhasa). 1 apim 
did not say hemantatiiirau. although it is to he found in 
later writers again (cp. BR., Raj. Tar. IV. 401 . He 
must have said either hemantasiHre m the dual, or- 
which is more likely -hrmautaMiran, in the singular 
He knew (Him as a neuter and therefore was of opinion 
that in Vedic hemantaSifimn the gender of the first mem- 
ber of the compound prevailed. As the Kasika remarks, 
his rule is a V amralW,gnpamdah , the word purrarnt be.ng 
in force from Pan II. 4 27 

Now (Him is masculine in A^ . VI. JO. 2, XII. 1. 
30 and in SB. II 1.3. 1, etc. J Wuckernagel in his 
Utimlische Cmmmatik has therefore not accepted 
Panini's teaching (II. 1- j’ 5a ' An<1 apparently 

he is right : hemantaliSiau is formed of hemantd- 111 . + 
(Kira- 111 " But his statement that Mini is a neuter only 
m classical Sanskrit is not quite accurate. There was a 



-no 
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reason for Panini to teach hemanta&isirau the way he did. 
In the Black Yajurveda with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L. V. Schroeder’s editions of the MS. and 
the KS., 1 SUira is a neuter. It occurs as such in MS. 
IV. 9. 18 h'&ram prathth 'Cnam (yajuh); KS. VIII, 1, 6; 
MS. I. 8. 2 (it ha sisiram asrjyata tdsmdd etdd rtun m 
didntam krurdm; KS. VI. 2, XXXIV. 9 ( hrdhmana ); and 
in a rc quoted by Yaska. Nir. I. 10, ,<i£iram jjrandya 
ham.' Yet the dvandva is formed in all the Samhitas 
alike : h e man to -si fir a u (cf. passages given above). 

The second part of Panini’s rule ' ahordtre ’ is really 
an exception to the following prescription, according to 
which, rdtra- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf. 
II. 4. 26) takes masculine endings. Ahordtre (since AV) 
and its plural nlioratrdni (since RY X. 190. 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms. Again we must infer from Pfmini’s 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they may occur in later writers (cf. 
BR. Paftcatantra, I. v. 329, aliordtrdni). 

But he knew ahordtra as a word of the spoken langu- 
age. Although he omits to teach the form in which 
a/ian appears before rdtra (cp. vlrt. 1. on Pan VIII. 2. C8), 
he has taught rdtra for rdtri after ah ah in V. 4. 87 and 
makes use of the stem in his work several times: II. 1. 

45 ktrndh ordt rd ray a rah , III. 3. 137 kdlarihhdge 

cdnahordtrdrjdm, VI. 2. 33 pa ri p ra tyu pupa rarjyamdndho- 

rdtrdrayarcpi. 

None of these passages is characteristic as to the 
gender. But since Panini explicitly confines the neuter 
gender of the dvandva to the Veda, there can he no doubt 

i Cf. jinrtK’iiWl\ h. V. SehmwWV MS., ]»njr.« m\ IT mnl 
7.. J.\ M. IS. XXXIII. i* I'll IT. 

Xnte III* 1 arreiit Hit rum in nil lW ;u-( •*nlnnl«-r1 
MS. I. 8. IV. II. IS, Xir. I. 10. SHtram Mirn-fmmN ti» iiSinih 

tH r<U-iith n. In ntLfiih Hi., t tint >ttt in u ' iut t'* knntnti * m In •• 

(if. >fit« «tnn«-ll. Vnlic f rramninr. 
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that he used alioratrn as a masculine, in accordance with 
his rule II. 4. 21). 

A honitrn as a masculine occurs in Patanjali’s Maha- 
bhasya in the singular : Patanjali on vart. on Pan. YITI. 
2. 68 and on Pan. IV. 2. 4, where he defines Panini’s rule 
nakmtrena yuktah kdlah (TV. 2. 3) in the following way 
knh pun ah kdlo nnk sat rout yitjyatcl ahoratrah. 

The plural ahoratrah is easier traced. It occurs, for 
example, in mantras given in younger \edic texts: &G, 
III. 15. 5 ahorfitrns ca samdhijdh. T. A. X. 1. 2 aho- 
rdtids ca sarvatah; VS. XXVII. 45, SB VTIT. 1. 4. 8, 
have ahordtrfis te kalpantdm instead of ICS. XXXX. G. 
TA. IV. 19. 1, ahorutrani te kalpantdm (cp. Bloomfield’s 
Concordance). Furthermore we read in AV. TV. 35. 4 

Tasman mdsd virmitds trhhsddardJj saihvatsai o 
yd smdn virm/to dvfida&arah. 

nhordtra' yam pariydnto niquh tenaudanevdtitardni 

virtyum. 

Pan ini’s explanation for the gender of aliordlrc, aho- 
rfitnlni’ holds good Other examples for dvnndvn-com- 
ponmis in the dual taking the gender of the first memher 
are oimrmhmu (Pali II 4- 27) and Yedm vktharka n„ 
vkthamndtoi. nk-ornim. mhatnpnM (Wackernngel, op. 
rit , §15«). 

Ahoratrah on the other han<l presents difficulties. A 
dvamlva in the singular is regularly a neuter. As we 
have nkmrndntam besides nirnrndnmn (Pan. II. 4. 12) 
or classical rn, oTtiamtlam for Vedie r„rs/i!nnidon. classi- 
cal {udmrynm for Vedie iuilrarydu (Wackernngel, op. 
ril ^(iOr)" we exper t nhorfitrnm for Vedie ahoratre. And 
we are not to he quite disappointed, for we find actually 
ahomtmm in Mfinnra Dhammsastra I. 04, where it is 


s Whatever ilia. he the rea.llnp 
slum . clearly eiionRli that 
ami not a m-utrr plural u* •*. 


of tin' Pjilni.'ttlin. 

- sumllu form for •tlnn*Un'tli 
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reaFcm for Pamni to teach hemantattsirau the way lie did. 
In the Black Yajurveda with which he was very familiar, 
as we know from L. V. Sehroeder’s editions of the MS. and 
the KS.,' iilirn is a neuter. It occurs as such in MS. 
IV. 8. 18 siliraiii pralhfhinam (t/ajuh ); KS. VIII, 1, 6; 
MS. I. 8. 2 dt/m t Hiram asrjyata tdsmud etdrl rtun m 
dfdntam krurdm; KS. VI. 2, XXXIV. 0 ( briihmrum ); and 
m a re quoted by Yaska, Nil-. I. 10, SiSimm jimmya 
him.- Yet the dvandva is formed in all the Sniiihitiis 
alike : hemnntn-iUirmi (ef. passages given above). 

The second part of Panini's rule ‘ nhoratre ’ is really 
an exception to the following prescription, according to 
which, mtrn- in the end of a dvandva or tatpurusa (cf. 
II. 4. 20) takes masculine endings. Ahomtre (since AV) 
and Its plural ahorntrani (since RV X. 100. 2) are cur- 
rent Vedic forms. Again we must infer from Panini's 
rule that he did not know or recognise these forms in his 
own language, though they mny occur in later writers (cf. 
BR. Paflcatantra, I. v. 329, alwratrSni). 

But he knew ahoratrn ns a word of the spoken langu- 
age. Although he omits to teach the form in which 
(than appears before ratra (cp vurt. 1. on Pan VIII. 2. C8), 
he has taught rdtrn for riitri after cihnh in V 4 87 and 
makes use of the stem in his work several times: II. 1. 

4a hrnaho.mrdrrnjamh. HI. 3. 137 hVnrilhdge 

eunnhomtrundm , VI. 2. 33 V nri r ratyu r a v n mrwamamlw 
ratrarmjaresu. 

None of these passages is characteristic as to the 
gender. But since Panm, explicitly confines the ..cuter 
gender of the dvandva to the Veda, there can he no doubt 


' <'f. |iarti<-n!arl\ I, V. Ni-lin * \it: „ i 

■/.. it. ji. (i. xxxiii. ,, pit ii Ms - mv a. m»i 

S tin- IHTWlt ii il rum 111 nil , 1 .„ „ . , , 

MS. 1.8. 2. IV 9. IS. Nir I | | ' at fi nhinlt-ij jiii**Jp**> 

»< „i U.,1, n. I„ V'rr.-pi.nck 1» «>;«■* 

(,I. Jln..l..„vn. V.,li,. 
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nagel, op. c/7. $496), are ail masculine. Wackernagel 
says * for unknown reason ’ (15c), but I tliink we cannot 
be very wrong, if we believe that they have followed 
a ho rut rah as akorutrah has followed ?ndsah, etc. The 
result was that Panini could teach : (dr and cat at pu rasa yok 
II. 4. 26) ratrahnahah pumsi II. 4. 30. He lias, however, 
to be censured : classical sudinuhn , Vedic puny aha are 
neuters, as remarks varfc. I on Pan. II. 4. 30 and so is 
blind mh a, AV. VI. 128. Iff. As these words did not 
designate days in their strictly temporal aspect, /.#*., as 
units of time, they were removed from the influence of 
akordtrah , etc. 
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defined as consisting of 30 nmhurtas. i.e., as the solar 
day. In I. Co we meet with ahordtre- — but it does not 
mean 1 day and night ' as in the Veda, it is the dual of 
ahomtram signifying ‘ two (kinds of) solar days/ namely 
the human and the divine day : ahordtre ribhnjnte suryo 
man umda i r i Ice. 

The form considered correct by Panini (II. 4. 29) and 
used by Fatafijali, riz., ahordtrah . is obviously later than 
ahordtrah and fashioned on this plural. First, nho- 
rdtrah seems to have replaced ahordtrdni. What was the 
reason 1 

I think we may guess it from the quoted AV. pas- 
sages. Here the days {ahordtrah, m.) are named together 
with the year (samratsarah , m.) and the months (ma.cith, 
m.) Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
with the months and days are the seasons {rtnrnh, m.) and 
the half-months ( ardhamdsdh , m.). They are all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahordtrdni into their 
analog}’. Ahordtrah means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night; they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year. 
Later on nhordtrah must have caused the formation of a 
singular ahordtrah But the process does not seem to 
have finished with this. 

The parts of the full day — the ahordt rdrnya ruh (Fan. 

IT 1. 45, VI. 2. 33) — pdrrardtra, aparardtra. purrdhna , 
i ipardhna , madhyuhnn , etc., and the time-units dcyaha 
‘ time of two days.' etc ,* which appear in Vcdic texts only 
in certain adverbial cases as pnrrdhnr, myulindt (Waeker- 


1 onlinfj tn iW \firiika nf tin* SiihlhauiuLiumiuli " Sam- 
l/iifii-fiiir-rtirii n't! rath il/f/ftt/t tlnratra, Irtrafra. **!/., form an 
»*x« i*pl i«*n. Jlut tin* ha * dririitruh. etr. In Patanhdi (<’» 

viirt. 1 <>ft Pan. I. 4. i»nl\ tririttrn «K<*itr-,_an«l this 011 K i>m*»*. 
ami in tin* an u*ativ«*. mi that a <hfi*i«ni not jio^ihh*. In 
ltiiri‘\a II. J» IRJ. ], 2. f. tnhrilif-ratrtt/i. /«f?i fililiiiilrtittilfi , WC 
fiinl the jnaM tilim* 
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i ; saoM -ire all masculine. AVackernagel 

nngcl> op. at \m>), ai _ think we cannot 

says ‘ for unknown ^ have followed 
be verj -niong, has flowed mnsaJi, etc. The 

a ho rut rah as «* 0 ' cou i<j teach • ( ilmndratatpunisayoh 
result was that Parmn could teach t ^ however, 

11 , 4 - 26), tif1S — vedic are 

to be censured • classical 30 nnd a0 ls 

centers, as remarks vart. I on ^ not 

bhadruha. AV. A L ^ h ^ aspec t, as 

ss^s: £ t- the &*«. * 


alioriitvah . etc. 
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defined as consisting of 30 muliurtas, i.e.. as the solar 
daj'. In I. 65 we meet with ahordtre — but it does not 
mean ‘ day and night ' as in the Veda, it is the dual of 
ahorfitram signifying * two (kinds of) solar days,’ namely 
the human and the divine day : ahordtre rihftajate suryo 
m a n usada trike . 

The form considered correct by Panin i (II. 4. 29) and 
used by Fatafljali, riz., a hoi at rah, is obviously later than 
ahordtrdh and fashioned on this plural. First, aho- 
ratrah seems to have replaced ahoratrani. What was the 
reason ? 

I think we may guess it from the quoted AV. pas- 
sages. Here the days ( nhoratrah , m.) are named together 
with the year (saiiiratsarah , m.) and the months (mdmh, 
m.). Other parts of the year often mentioned together 
with the months and days are the seasons ( rtarah , m.) and 
the half-months (a rdhamdsdh, m.) They are all mascu- 
line and have apparently drawn ahoratrani into their 
analog}'. Ahordtrdh means the full solar days, each 
consisting of day and night, they are the smallest of the 
regularly and continually repeating parts of the year. 
Later on ahordtrdh must have caused the formation of a 
singular nhoratrah. But the process does not seem to 
have finished with this. 

The parts of the full day — the ahordt tdrnynrdh (Pan. 

II 1. 45. VI. 2. 33) — purrardtra. apnrardtra, pdrrdhna, 
apardhna. madhydhna , etc., and the time-units dnjaha 
• time of two days,* etc.,* which appear in Vedie texts only 
in certain adverbial cases as purrdhne, ndyuhvdf (Waeker- 


* Ac* online to tlir vartiVn «t tin* SiiMfmittukniiniitcIi " Sum- 
L h fir rath mfNirfi 1 1 i hunt,” tlrin’itm, tn rCilni, H c. , fntut (in 

••X rep linn. Hot tin 1 KumL.'i lias ilrin'ifrnfj. Hr. In Puttiu/itU (on 
%."»rt. 1 »*ii l’in. I. 4. 4?l oulv triratnt iwrnr*. ami tlii* ntiL t»*H 
ami in tin* an usilitr, «<» tlint a <I*Wm«»ii i* not In 

llli.'i't :i II. Ji. I f.’J. 1. 2. f. Irtuitul-rtilrah, [*tn ctula l, i riitmh , iri* 
liinl tin* impm iiline ii*«l. 
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uagel. op. cit . §4%), are all masculine. Wackernagel 
says ‘ for unknown reason * (15c), but I tbink we cannot 
be very wrong, if we believe that they have followed 
(ihoratrah as oh or at rah has followed masah, etc . The 
result was that Pay ini could teach : (d ran d catatp u rum tjoh 
II. 4. 26) mtmhnuhith pumsi II. 4. 30. He has, however, 
to he censured : classical sudindha, Vedic puny alui are 
neuters, as remarks vart. I on Pan. II. 4. 30 and so is 
bhadmhd , AV. VI. 128. Iff As these words did not 
designate days in their strictly temporal aspect, i.e., as 
units of time, they were removed from the influence of 
ah oral rah, etc. 



OTTOllOKORRHA 


Professor F. W Thomas, 

Boden Professor of Sanskrit, Vnicersity of Oxford. 

There is nothing new to be said concerning the Ut- 
tarakurus. The allusions to this people in Sanskrit 
literature were quite sufficiently examined long ago by 
Lassen in an article published in the Z eitschrift fur die 
Kmulr des Morrjenhmdes (II, PP- 02 sqq.) and in lus 
Indische Alterthumskunde (1847) I, pp. oil sqq., 840 sqq. 
( = 1861, I, pp. 012-3, 1018). The early references were 
also examined by Muir in his Sanskrit Texts, Vol. II, 
pp 332 sqq., and summaries of the information are given 
in Zimmer's Altindisches T.cbrn, pp. 101-2 and by Profes- 
sor Derriedale Keith in the I 'edit Index (I, p. 84) and in 
the Cambridge History of India (I. PP H8-0. ’-’I). A 
real country being dearly contemplated in the earliest 
notices (Aitureija-Bmhmana, VIII, 14 and 23), which 
speak of the people as pare, a, Himarautam. beyond the 
Himalaya,' these authorities are inclined to identify their 

country with Kashmir _ 

The Pali (Mahuvagga, I, 15). laui- 

j ilia 1 •>) mentions the I'ttara-Kuni country, with its 
Amtnttn-dnha (-Sanskrit . I imtntapta-hradn), as a 
region which conceivably might he visited Hut generally 
m the later literature the two appear only m connection 
with the sdicmatistic geographical system which place’s 
the I ttara-Kurus. as the northern continent, to the north 
of I lima vat and south of Gamlhanifulana. Concerning 
this "eo'-raphical svstem, which ill its main features was 
eoimnoiHo Hmhnianical. .Inina, and Buddhist beliefs and 
which rules exclusively in the Piiriiiiic and later (includ- 
ing Tibetan, etc ) literature, it i< sufficient to refer to 
4—1 
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Professor Kirfel’s Kosmog rapine tier Inder (see Index). 
According to this system the Anavatapta lake is identified 
with .1 Iunam-saro-tara; and from its northern side issues 
the river Sita or Sita, which flows out into the north- 
eastern ocean. The identification of this river, which is 
named in the Malia-Bhamta (see Sorensen’s Index), with 
the Tarim of Chinese Turkestan (including, no doubt, its 
affluent , the Zaraisban or Yarkand river), appears very 
plainly in Huian-tsangs account (see Beal, Buddhist 
Records of the Western World, I, pp. 12-3 and notes, and 
Stein, Ancient Khoiati, pp. 27, 35). This may, however, 
not have been the original association, since the name of 
the river was attached at one period to the .Taxartes, or 
Svr-daryu, which still retains it (J.B.A.S. 1900, p. 202). 
The Sita (in Ktesias Side, in the later Greek writers 
SHias or Sillas) was a legendary stream, having light 
water whereon all objects (according to the Nahn-Bhuruta, 
XII, 82, 3C99, even boats) refused to float. The paradis- 
iacal conception of the Uttara-Kuru realm, including as 
one notable feature a marked freedom of women, is vividly 
expounded in the Mahn-Bhuratn (VI, 0, XIII. 57), and 
the Riimuyanu (IV, 44, 81 sqq.). 

Concerning Ptolemy’s Ottorokorrhu(s) mountain (and 
city) and Ottorokorrhni people also nearly all that is neces- 
sary has been stated by Lassen (lor cit ) and Vivien de 
Saint-Martin ( I-Xmlc stir In Geographic Grecqnr et Latitu- 
de I’lnde, pp. 425 sqq.) and reproduced by McCrmdle in 
the notes to bis translation of Ptolemy, pp. 20y hqq. It 
pointed out that Ptolemy in his account (VI. l<}) of 
Serike records the Ottorokorrhai as a real people settled 
in the south of Chinese Turkestan, along the Hemodos 
and the Chinese mountains, and that for their town 
Ottorokorrha he ghes according to his system a definite 
Ion "i tndc and latitude, which locate- them Ix'fween 
Ivhotan on the wtM and Thoirara (in Kan mi) on the ea-t . 
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Moreover, lie places in tlie mountains of the Ottorokorrha 
country one of the sources of the river Bautisos i.e., the 
Cer-cen river. Ptolemy’s date was about 180 A D and 
his information goes hack to about 100 A.D., being derived 
from the work of Marinos of Tyre, who used the reports 
of the trade-agents of a merchant Maes travelling in 
Chinese Turkestan (A. Herrmann, Dir aJtn Sndmstras- 
sen zmsehen Chinn ttnrf Syrien, 1010, pp. 18-19). feince, 
however, the name OttoroUorrhn is certainly the reflexion 
of the Indian Vttara-kuru, which is many centuries older, 
it is evident, as was remarked by Vivien de Saint-Martin, 
p. 414, that among the agents or informants of Maes there 

had been nil Indian intermediary. 

Now that more is known of the Himalayan countries 
and of Chinese Turkestan it would no longer be absurd to 
suppose that even the Vedic Indians had received, say 
through the Baetrians or through the Dards, some vague 
reports of peoples in Chinese Turkestan. Bat evidently it 
was in the course of a first real acquaintance with the 
country at the time of the Buddhist propaganda m the 
first century A.D., that Indians found there a region to 
which they applied the old familiar designation mtara- 
Kuni What circumstance led to this identification. 
And why have we no hint of it in at least the Buddhist 
literature of later times, when the country had become 
familiarly known to pilgrims and resident communities? 
As has been ob served by M. Sylvain IM (Bulletin dr 
tLh France d'K.r.rerne-Onent, IV, pp. 558 sqq 
V pp 253 sqq ), some, of that literature is acquainted 
with cities and peoples in Chinese Turkestan and centres 
in that re-ion. Perhaps the penchant, nowhere stronger 
than among Indians and Central-Asians, for etymologiz- 
ing names may supply an answer to these questions. In 
the eastern part of Chinese Turkestan, between the 
Cer-cen river and Lop-nor on the north and the mountains 
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on the south, lay the kingdom originally known to the 
Chinese as Lou-lan, which name has been shown (Stein 
Serin din, pp. 435-6) to represent a form Krora or Korarn, 
applied in the Kharostlil documents to people of the Shan- 
ghai! kingdom : the district in which lay their capital 
town Yii-ni was called Krorayinn. It seems quite likely 
that this name, possibly in connection with some social 
feature, such as the relatively notable freedom of women 
in the country, may have suggested the application of 
the name Uttnrn-Kvru. 

AVhv is it, then, that no trace of such Central-Asian 
1'ttarn-Kurus transpires in the Sanskrit literature, 
whether Brahmanicnl or Buddhist ? Perhaps this was a 
result of increased knowledge of Central Asia, which 
must have resulted from the travels of pilgrims and traders 
during the period of Kushan rule in India and from the 
establishment of an Indian administrative system and 
language in Shan-shan itself. In the course of the second 
century A.D the old kingdom of Lou-lan became finally 
merged in the enlarged state known to the Chinese as 
Shan-shan (the name of Lou-lan, indeed was changed by 
the Chinese at an earlier date in the first century B C ): 
in the Kharosthi documents the Ivorara people and the 
town Ivroravina appear only as elements in the enlarged 
state. Accordingly the original idea of a people identical 
with the legendary Ut tarn -Kurus may have lapsed for 
want of a basis: just as the old fable connecting Britain 
with the Unman Brutus failed to maintain it«elf in the* 
country known as England. 

The certainty (for such it is) of an Indian intcr- 
mediarv for one item of Ptolemy’s information suggests a 
question concerning the name of the Cer-ceti river, which 
he gives as Haul iso. a (elsewhere it is Bnutes) and which the 
Chinese give as A -non- to (Stein, Sr rind in. p. 297). Else- 
where {Acta Oriental in, XII, p. f»®, XIH, p. 14) we 
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have suggested that the Greek form was origin- 
ally A labautrs and identical with both the Chinese 
and a name Narote occurring in the KharosthI documents 
from Chinese Turkestan. Now the same Chinese char- 
acters are used (Rosenberg, AStudy of Buddhism, p. 484, 
Col. 3) to represent the name of the great Naga-king of 
Indian mythology, Sanskrit Annmt/ipta, Pali Anotatta'. 
and this suggests that in the native name of the river the 
etymologizing Indians had found a reflex of that old 
Naga designation. Upon reflection indeed the thing will 
seem to have been inevitable, once the Korara country had 
been identified with the realm of the Uttara-Kurus, 
associated from time immemorial with the Anavatapta, 
or Anotatta, lake and its Naga divinity : that the latter 
was known to the Buddhists of Central Asia might have 
been confidently assumed, even if he were not several times 
mentioned in the local records of Khotan. 



EVOLUTION OF THE MYTH OF A1I ALYA 
MA1TREYI 

Dhiuendua Vahma, M.A., D.Ljtt., 

Render in Hindi , I'nirersihj of Allahabad. 

The earliest reference to the story of Ahalya occurs 
in the Hrulimnnns* At one place in the Satapatha Brfih- 
niana, Indra has been given the epithet the paramour 
of Ahalya ’ (/I huhjuyai jit rah, iii- 3, 4, 18). While explain- 
ing the above epithet, the §adviriisn Bralunana (i, 1) 
clearly says that Indra was the paramour of Almlvfi- 
Maitreyi. A similar reference is found in the JaiminTya 
Bralunana also (ii, 70), but no details about this well- 
known story have been given in any of the Brahmanas nor 
do we come across any reference to the curse of Gautama 
and the deliverance from it by Kama. 

The first detailed version of the story of Ahalyil is 
found in the Ramayana of Valmiki (Balakanda, Sargas 
48-49).- The story as it is related in this first Sanskrit 
Kavya by Visvainitra to Kama has been summarised 
below : 3 

“ This asylum formerly belonged to Gautama, and 
here in days of yore Gautama in company with Ahalya 
carried on austerities. Perceiving occasion, feachls 
Lord, . assuming the form of that ascetic approached 
Ahalya. Out of curiosity that one of perverse under- 
standing consented to the proposals of the chief of celes- 
tials. When after the meeting, Indra was about to leave 

1 Alucdonell ami Keith: Yedic Index, ‘ Ahalya MnitreyV 

- In his well-known Hindi beak Shri Gosvann Tulsidas jl kfi 
•1 mutch arit a (Ihmkipur, 191th PP- 404-40. r i). Balm Shir Kan dan 
Sahai has diawn attention to the references to the story of Alialy.l 
found in the pnst-Yedic Sanskrit literature. 

3 The summary L based on the English translation of the 
epic by 31. X. Dutt, Calcutta, 1892. 
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the cottage he saw Gautama returning. Seeing the 
wicked thousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with rage, said — ‘ And since assuming 
mv form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shah Jose thy 
scrotum/ Gautama cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance and thou shalt remain in 
this hermitage unseen of any (adrsya sarrahhutdndm). 
And when the son of Dasaratha. Kama, shall come to this 
wood, thou shalt be cleansed of thy sin and shall in thy 
own form regain my side/ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, began to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Himavat (Sarga 48)/’ 

In the next Sarga, after describing in detail how 
Indra was given the scrotum of a ram by the gods, Visva- 
mitra addressed Rama — ‘ Therefore do thou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Alialya/ “ On hearing 
this Rama along with Laksmana and Visvamitra, entered 
the asylum, and they beheld that magnificent dame nam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapable of being gazed at loo 
near even by tlie celestials and the Astiras . . . And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been incapable of being 
seen by any in the three worlds, till the sight of Rama. 
And now the curse having conic to an end, she could lie 
perceived by them And the two descendants of Kaghu 
then took hold of her feet; but remembering Gautama's 
words she on her part took hold of theirs. And with a 
collected mind she extended unto them the rites of hospita- 
lity. Gautama also, happy on his union with Alialya, 
honored llama highly. And having duly received signal 
honors from the ascetic, llama set out for Mitlula." 

The next detailed but slightly evolved version of the 
story occurs in the Adhyfitnm Ranmyaiia which i« said to 
be a part of the Hrahmanda Parana. Here arc I he rele- 
vant fxirlions of the story as put in the mouth of VKva- 
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. * . i Snr°'ii 5 of this l?uiiniv«in«i..' 1 

mitra m the BalaKuiuia, oiu 0 a 

There was a Risl.i named Gautama who worshipped 
Haidthrougli austerities. Unto him Brahma gave in 
marriage hi. daughter Ahalya. With her that great 
ascetic lived in this Asm, mi. The god Indra was eve. 
seeking tor opportunity to overpower her. Once upon a 
time as Gautama had gone out he approached her m the 
guise of the Muni. Having visited her he forthwith can* 
out. In the meantime the Muni also returned ho e. 
Seeing Indra coming out of his house disguised as him- 
self the Muni got very angry and cursed the king g 
thus— 1 Attached as thou art to lust, o sinful wt etch, do 
thou take thousand lustful forms.' He also caned Ahalya 
— ‘ 0 vile wretch, do thou remain in my Asrama fixed on 

u slab of stone (Smyark . . . /«*«■) meditating with a 

single heart upon the supreme Lord llama. On the exp y 
of many thousands of years when the auspicious Rama 
the son of Dasaratha, shall visit tins Asrama with I s 

brother and shall ride the stone upon which thou art fixed, 

tliou Shalt be purified from sin and worshipping Kama 

with faitl. . be freed from this curse and shall serve 

i -i Kofnvp ’ Savina so Gautama went to the 
me happily as betoie. " _ . . , . 

Himalaya Since that time Ahalya is sitting in this 

auspicious Afarnm. nnsecn by all emit..,™ subsisting 

upon air and waiting for the touch of the dust of thy feet. 

After this is described the deliverance of Ahalya which 

is followed by a long atari of Kama by Ahalya m which she 

describes the efficacy of the dust of the fee of Kama and 

m which she ultimately identifies him with the ancient 

Purus i ‘ Having thus hymned Kama, who was standing 

in front of her, having bowed and circumambulated him, 
Ahalya went to her husband with Rama’s permission." 


Iiase (l on the English tianslntion of tin 
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the cottage he saw Gautama returning. Seeing the 
wicked tliousand-eyed deity in the guise of an ascetic, the 
anchorite, fired with rage, said — ‘ And since assuming 
my form thou hast done this foul deed, thou shalt lose thy 
scrotum.’ Gautama cursed his wife also — ‘ For a thou- 
sand years thou shalt live here feeding upon air, without 
food, tormented with repentance and thou shalt remain in 
this hermitage unseen of any {adrsya sarcabhutunam). 
And when the son of Da£aratha. Rama, shall come to this 
wood, thou shalt be cleansed of thy sin and shall in thy 
own form regain my side.’ Having said this Gautama 
forsaking this hermitage, began to carry on penances on 
the summit of the Himavat (Sarga 48).” 

In the next Sarga, after describing in detail how 
Indra was given the scrotum of a ram by the gods, Visva- 
mitra addressed Rama — ‘ Therefore do thou enter the 
hermitage and deliver the divine Ahalya.’ “ On hearing 
this Rama along with Laksmana and Vigvamitra, entered 
the asylum, and they beheld that magnificent dame llam- 
ing in ascetic energy, and incapable of being gazed at too 
near even by the celestials and the Asuras . . . And by 
virtue of Gautama’s word, she had been incapable of being 
seen by any in the three ivorlds, tiff the sight of Rama. 
And now the curse having come to an end, she could he 
perceived by them. And the two descendants of Raglui 
then took hold of her feet; but remembering Gautama’s 
uortis she on her part took hold of theirs. And with a 
collected mind she extended unto them the rites of hospita- 
lity. Gautama also, happy on his union with Ahalva, 
honored Rama highly. And having duly iceeived signal 
honors from the ascetic. Rama set out for Mithila.” 

The next detailed hut slightly evolved version of the 
story occurs in the Adbyatma Riiniayana which is said to 
l« a part of the Rrahmanda Parana. Here are the rele- 
vant jjortions of the story as put in the mouth of VKvii- 
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live of this comparatively modern outlook. Here is the 
English version of the text as given hy Growse. - On t e 
ivay he (Hfima) spied a ^ia kablc 

z 

him the whole history-* Gautama s wife was i by a curse 
turned into a hard rock, and is now longing fo, the dust 
of your lotus feet, 0 Raghubir, show mercy upon her . 
Then follows the deliverance of Ahalya in -mse.nouth 
is put a long stuff in praise of the greatness of Rama. 

• “ Thus f„ll S of jubilation, with oft-renewed prostration, 
did Gautama’s long lost bride, 

With the boon she most had craved, thus gracious y 
return to her husband s side. 

Here are a few conclusions drawn from the important 
references to the story metioned above. h 

rn The earliest references, as found in me 
(1) me , f t i. p otorv of Ahalya is based 

LtyTo^ttRil nllegory-'and not on any Histori- 
cal or even* legendary t — a! ^ 
variously interpreted the | ^ Pl . akaraaa of the 

. Kumarila Bl.atta in t hat tke sun , because of its great 
Tantra-vartika sugges ■ nig h t is called Ahalya 

splendour, is called In*- ■ davtime . Now because 

ecr Sei \; ’TlT: f thrsun make; the night (Ahalya) 
disappear hence 'lie has been given the epithet AUalya-jara 
and not because of any illicit connection with another s 
wife". 

- .GroJ e, F. S, T.,e V ">' 

t sursipt a 3 I 

evumfei, worn t, tat 1, n? » l 
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Brief references to the story of Ahalya are scattered 
throughout the Sanskrit literature dealing with Rama. 
For instance Kalidasa in the Ragbuvamsa briefly refers 
to the story in two verses. 5 The story is referred to in 
some of the Puranas also. For instance the version found 
in the Padnia Purana 0 is similar to that found in the 
Ivavya of Kalidasa 7 . 

The latest evolved form of the legend of Ahalya occurs in 
the Bamaite literature written in the modern Indo-Aryan 
languages. The description found in the Rama-carita- 
mfinasa (Balakanda, Dohas 242-43 in the Sabha edition) 
written by GdsvamI Tulsidas (1575 A.D.) is repvesenta- 


3: 

«TW?WdV-<pj&d | 

iTPTrepT fcrtFT 
^ dhnpaj: i 

<3^, wi ? t, I 

3*Pl%crH: I 

Jl-tjjdcdW 'IKT^PI #«WM: II? dll 
sr«wr 'rmhwr mmrrar i 

UTSfa 3THT SRI *ltd^T fecPUJU lit *V!t 

»jusr j 


• I nin idehted t« mj learuei! colleague 1*1. K C C'hntto- 
j»udli>a\n for droning mu attention towards the mention of the 
•dorv of Ahalya in flu* Jvathusaritsafrara. The ntori occur** in 
Honk III. Chapter XVII (For English translation »»•«* ‘ The Ocean 
of Story ’ 1»y Tawm-y ami IVnzcr, Vol. II, f»j». 10 , 4(*). Accord* 
i„~ to* thl 1 * \ er»ion of the story the curse of fianlama was ns 
follows: — TOK, faf WtS'vrft’liuRft ‘ Harlot, 

take for it loiif; time the nature of u stone until thou lndiold Kama 
wandering in the forest/ 
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stone-slab and her resuming the original form through 
touch of the feet of Rama's feet have, however, been 
clearly mentioned by Tulsidas. The praise of Kama by 
Alialya is the most prominent portion of the story in the 
Mflnasa and here the influence of the Adhyatina Rama- 
vana is clearly traceable. 

Thus we find that this famous legend of Ahalyii 
begins with Indra, the paramour of Ahalyii, and ultimately 
merges into the greatness of Rama, the saviour of the 
fallen lady. The story is a fine specimen of the gradual 
evolution of a Brahmanic legend or allegory and its 
gradual adaptation by the devotees of Visnu to serve their 
own purpose. It has a peculiar importance from both 
these points of view. 
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(2) Another remarkable feature of the earliest 
version of the story is that references to the curse of Gau- 
tama and the deliverance of Ahalya by Rama do not occur 
here. The story was most probably modified later on by 
the devotees of Yisnu to show his greatness, particularly 
in contrast to the still popular Yedic god Indra. 

(3) Valmlki has given prominence to the misbehavi- 
our of Indra but Ahalva’s conversion into a stone-slab on 
account of the curse of Gautama and her taking the 
original form by the touch of the dust of the feet of Rama 
are not mentioned in the great epic. According to 
Yalnnki’s version she was * incapable of being seen by 
any in the three worlds till the sight of Rama.’ Further 
it is Rama and Laksmana who first touch the feet of 
Ahalya. It is clear that the epic version of the story 
belongs to a period when the efficacy of the name or the 
dust of the feet of Rama had not been established. 

(4) The version of the Adhyiitma Ramayana 
represents an intermediate stage with reference to the curse 
of Gautama. Here Ahalya is not changed into a stone 
hut performs penance fixed on a stone-slab and when Rama 
touches this stone-slab with his feet she is released from the 
effect of the curse. In this version we. for the first time, 
find a long eulogy of Xaravana who has taken the form 
of Rama. The misdemeanour of Indra and the deliverance 
by the Rama form of Visnu both occur side by side 

(5) The modern version of the story as found in the 
Rfuna-carita-manasa is further modified to suit the tastes 
of a perfect devotee of Rama. The pious-hearted Tulsi- 
das could not brook the narration of the fall of Ahalya. 
even though by mistake, lie merely makes a guarded 
reference to her earlier life. From Tulsidas’* point of 
view, the deliverance of the fallen lady by Rama is of 
^renter significance and lie consequently narrates the 
story from this place. The conversion of Ahalya into a 



SYNTAX OF THE DATIVE CASE IN THE RGVEDA 

Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of Wales College, Jammu. 

Speyer in his Vedisehe und Sanskrit Syntax (p. 13) 
points out that the Indo-germanic dative was from the 
very beginning a ‘ To-and-for Case. 
This observation, although generally 
dative to the verb. corr gct is incomplete, for it ignores an- 
other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
ancient conception of the dathe-the part played hj the 
verb in regulating its central notion. Ve are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey, 
hook for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Indo-Germanic people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (,n the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person m 
most cases, but also to things. 

To consider this point let us consult the most ancient 
literarv record of the Indo-Germanic people m„ the 
Rgveda. Thus ' agndye ' the dative form of the word 
anni- (which, in certain respects, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the Rgveda) occurs 45 times in the 
R<u-eda In connection with these 45 forms not a single 
substantive occurs: with all these forms distinct verbs (a 
participle only in one case) have been used. 

Again, • jdnaya ' the dative form of the word jdna- 
occurs'sO times in the Rgveda. In connection with 2G of 
these dative forms distinct verbs have lieen used; while in 
connection with only four of these forms substantives and 
adjectives have been employed. That even these four 
substantives and adjectives arc either dim verbal or predi- 
ct 
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Dr. Siddheshwar Varma, M.A., D.Litt., 
Professor of Sanskrit, Prince of I Vales College, Jammu. 

Speyer in his Vedische nnd Sanskrit Syntax (p. 13) 
points out that the Indo-germanic dative was from the 
very beginning a “ To-and-for Case. 
.FlSrSS This observation, although generally 
dative to the verb. correc t > js incomplete, for it ignores an- 

other indispensable and dominating fact involved in the 
ancient conception of the dative-the part played by the 
verb in regulating its central notion. We are so accus- 
tomed to such phrases as “ A box for the journey, A 
book for study,” that we cannot conceive that the dative 
of the ancient Indo-Germanic people was dominated by 
some action on the part of an Agent, an action (m the 
widest sense, including being) referring to a person m 
most cases, but also to things. 

To consider this point let us consult the most ancient 
literary record of the Indo-Germamc people r«„ the 
Rgveda. Thus ‘ agndye ’ the dative form of the word 
agni- (which, in certain respects, is, perhaps, the most im- 
portant word in the Rgveda) occurs 4o times in the 
Rgveda In connection with these 45 forms not a single 
substantive occurs; with all these forms distinct verbs (a 
participle only in one case) have been nsec . 

A cain ‘ jdnaya ' the dative form of the word jam. 7- 
oceurs 30 times in the Rgveda. In connection with 20 of 
these dative forms distinct verbs have been used; while in 
connection with only four of these forms substantives and 
adjectives have been employed. That even these four 
substantives and adjectives arc either dim verbal or prod,- 
43 -'* 
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entire forms or are connected therewith will be evident 
from a notice of all these four forms which I give as 
follows : — 

(1) sdiii } a ml if a — “ Happiness to mankind": (Rg. 
IX, 1 1 . Evidently here the word hharatu “may be” is 
midcj stood and happiness ” is virtually connected with 
the verb. 

(2) jdndya jusjah (Rg. 9. 9. 2.) : “ Pleased with the 
person (offering praise).” 

(3) jdnaya just am (Rg. 1. 44. 4). 

(4) jdndye dnm surijnandm (Rg. 7. 104. 12) : “ (It is) 
easy for a knowing person.” The last three are evidently 
predicative forms. 

Again, take asmabhyam , the dative plural form of 
asmad-. This form occurs 94 times in the Rgveda of 
which 89 forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on live occasions is the form connected with substan- 
tives and adjectives. That the same remark holds good 
of these latter will he evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : — 

(1) tdm asmabhyam asfu (Rg. 5. 47. 7): “May 
happiness be to us.” 

(2) asmabhyam soma gdturit (Rg. 9. 05. 13) • “ Soma 
(be) a guide to us.” 

(3) asmabhyam ( vartih ) ydtam (Rg. I. 117. 2): 

“ Come to our house.” 

(4) asmabhyam dp ratish lent ah (Rg. 1. 7. 0): “ Not 

disappointing us.” 

(o) asmabhyam gdturittamali. . . ydhi (Rg. 9. 100. 

G) : “ Come, 0 our best guide.” 

Except in (5) and (3) the dative though directly con- 
nected with substantives and adjectives is indirectly 
dominated by the verb. 
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The above mentioned forms of the dative are all 
illustrations of the dative of persons, and it remains to be 
seen whether the verb equally holds the position of a 
dominating factor of the dative of things in the Bgveda^ 
Let me mention an example. The wordier (dative 
of fi ti- “ protection ”) occurs 83 times in the Egve a, on 
82 occasions it is entirely connected with verbs; it is con- 
nected with a substantive in a single case (Rg. 9. 06. 4). 

Even in the above exceptional case where ntaye is 
directly connected with a substantive, in the sentence 
sdkhibhya Titdye " (9. 66. 4.), Come for 
protection to (your) friends,” the indirect connection with 
a verb is apparent. The dative in the Rgveda, then, in- 
dicates that some action is performed for a person or 

° th 'ln this connection the observation of D. B. Monro' 
(A Grammar of the Homeric Dialect, 143) is of some 
interest “ The true dative expresses the person to or 
for whom some thing is done, or who is regarded as chiefly 
affected or interested ” That some thing is done, or some 
one is affected, is apparent from the data of the Rgveda. 
But that the entity for which the action is done should be 
necessarily a person is contradicted by the material 
afforded bv the Rgveda, where side by side with persons 
we find (as shown in f-tdyc above) abstract things equally 
and copiously connected with verbal action. There are, 
then, no historical literary records in the Rgveda for 
Mr. Monro’s view, though ctlinologically his view may he 
sound and may refer to prc-liistoric times. 

These data amply substantiate the traditional view, 
upheld by ancient Indian Grammarians, and propounded 
bv Paniui in 1. 4. 3*2 (karmand yam abhijtraiti sa zampr ti- 
ll an am) “ that which is intended by means of action is the 


I Hunted li\ Prof. Hilo* in hi- Manual of Cu 
, sit oi til edition, p. K-t 


Philo 
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cative forms or arc connected therewith will be evident 
from a notice of all these four forms which I give as 
follows : — 

(1) sdm jdtutyn — “Happiness to mankind”: (Jig. 
TX, 11. 3.). Evidently here the word him cat it “may he” is 
understood and “ happiness ” is virtually connected with 
the verb. 

(2) jdndya just ah (Rg. 9. 9. 2.) : “ Pleased with the 
person (offering praise).” 

(3) jdndya jiistam (Rg. 3. 44. 4). 

(4) jdnuye daih surijnandm (Rg. 7. 104. 32) : “ (It is) 
easy for a knowing person.” The last three are evidently 
predicative forms. 

Again, take asmdbhyam, the dative plural form of 
asmdd-. This form occurs 94 times in the Rgveda of 
which 89 forms are distinctly connected with verbs, and 
only on five occasions is the form connected with substan- 
tives and adjectives. That the same remark holds good 
of these latter will he evident from a notice of these forms 
as given below : — 

(1) &dm asmdbhyam astu (Rg. 5. 47. 7) : “Mav 
happiness be to us.” 

(2) asmdbhyam soma gdturit (Rg. 9. G5 13) : “ Soma 
(be) a guide to us.” 

(3) asmdbhyam ( rnrtih ) ydtam (Rg I. 317. 2): 

“ Come to our house.” 

(4) asmdbhyam dpratishkutah (Rg 1. 7. 0): “ Not 

disappointing us.” 

(5) asmdbhyam gdturittamah. . .ydhi (Rg. 9. 100. 

G) : “ Come, 0 our best guide.” 

Except in (5) and (3) the dative though directly con- 
nected with substantives and adjectives is indirectly 
dominated by the verb. 
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logical strata of the llgveda. It is the dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which is, comparatively speaking, so rare m t e 

Rgveda. ... * 

That the verb holds a dominating position m 1 ela- 
tion to the dative, that the dative of persons is quite 
copious in the Rgveda and the “ Woh.ncasus dative is 
comparatively rare in our Veda can he established from 
another group of data which I give below 

1 The accusative form aqnim occurs 240 times in 
the Rgveda and is of course exclusively connected with 
verbs. Of these 246 verbs only 2 imply to S ,v£ \ j; 
say imply, for even they do not directly signify to give. 
One of them jagrMj (0. 1- 8)1 literal y means 
“ awakened,” the other piprtam (0. 00. 12) literally means 
“ fill.” The dative form agmiye, however, as alieady 
indicated above, occurs 45 times in the Bgveda, and is 
exclusively connected with verbs. Of these 45 leihs as 
many as 10 mean “ to give ” and only two mean to go 
flow, move, etc.” So it is the dative (of persons of course) 
and not the accusative wl.ich has monopolised the verb to 
give,” while the “ Wohincasus ” dative occurs only 

Another interesting fact in tins connection is the 
number of verbs meaning ” to worship ; as many as 10 
of these mean “ to worship ” and these also show another 
10 forms of the dative of persons. In fact, deducting 
three forms, two connected with the verb logo or to 
move " and one connected with the verb meaning to be 
able to,” the remaining 42 forms of ngnaye are datives of 

1>ei T' In the same way the word jdnuya which is strict- 
ly a dative of person occurs thirty times in our Veda, and 
is connected with 26 verbs, only two of which mean o 
go or move ” Another interesting fact in connection with 
jdnuya is that as many as 10 verbs meaning '.to make 
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dative/’ that some action is a necessary and governing ele- 
ment in the conception at least of the Rgvedic dative. 

The further observation of Speyer (Ibid., p. 13) that 
the dative of purpose and the dative of persons 
(“ Receiver ”) were a later development out of the “ To- 
and-for-Case ” is merely conjectural and he does not 
adduce facts or data to support his view. On the other 
hand, from the material given above and to follow, it 
would be evident that there is copious evidence of both 
these so-called developed forms of the dative in all the 
chronological strata of the Rgveda. According to Speyer, 
who follows Roth, the dative signifying the objective of 
movement, the “ Wohincasus,” forms an earlier stage in 
the Rgveda, and the dative signifying the person as a 
receiver, or the dative of purpose is a later development. 
Facts, however, show that quite the reverse is the case. 
Let us take two typical cases. If we take two verbs, say 
g am- to go and da- to give, the Rgveda ought to show 
copious evidence of the dative “ Wohincasus ” and com- 
paratively scanty material for the dative of persons (the 
Receiver). But what are the facts? My calculation shows 
that the verb gam- in the Rgveda is connected with 54 
case-forms, out of which only one (1 100. 2 dgata sarrd- 
tataye , ** come to the battle ”) is dative and that too 
belongs to a portion which pertains to a later chronological 
stratum of the Rgveda. This is the only dative “ Wohin- 
casus ” which the verb gam- gives to us in the later chrono- 
logical strata of the Rgveda. Of the other 53 forms, G 
are locative and 47 are accusative On the other hand, 
the verb da- ‘ to give ' in the Rgveda is connected with 115 
case- forms out of which as many as 110 arc dative, and of 
course signify without exception, the dative of persons. 
These data, then, amply show that the dative of persons 
is neither a rare occurrence in the Rgveda nor a later 
development, for it is copiously met with in all chrono- 
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Number and meanings of verbs connected with the 


word jdndya in 
To speak 

the Rgveda : — 
... 1 

To bring 

... 5 

To give 

... 5 

To shine 

... 1 

To make 

... 10 

To fill 

... 2 

To go 

... 2 

Total 


26 


Substantives 

tioned) 

(already men- 

4 


Grand Total ... 30 


From the results established in the above discussion it 
will not be surprising to note tbe striking feature of the 
dative case in the Rgveda— the vast variety 
The vast variety verbs used in , connection with it. 
ronneetten with the Almost every shade of meaning represent- 
el j ijy the verb can be traced in relation to 
the Hgvedic dative. For arrangement's sake I shall 
classify verbs into four divisions, riz., verbs signifying 
(a) Communication (in the widest sense), (6) Feeling, 
(c) Action, (rf) Movement. 

A. Communication. 

Verbs meaning “ to give, to speak, to beg. to report, 
to open, to reveal, to bring, to carry, to send, etc." will 
come under this heading. It will be noted that by them 
is intended a sort of contact or approaeliment between one 
entity (a person or a thing) and another expressed by the 
dative, generally a person. 

(1) To give 

It is the use of this verb to which the dative in Latin 
and in Sanskrit (rampradiina) owes its name. And al- 
though ancient Indian Grammarians in general hold the 

I-\ 3S 
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or “ create ” are connected with it. This further sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating position of action 
as expressed by the verb in relation to the dative case in 
the JRgveda. 


The above facts will be 
tables. 

clear from the 

following 

dumber and meaning of verbs connected 
word fignim in the Rgveda : — 

with the 

To give 

2 

To increase 

... G 

To praise 

... 4G 

To urge 

... 3 

To worship, etc. 

... 24 

To reveal 

... 1 

To choose 

... 12 

To send 

... 1 

To tell 

... 8 

To bear 

... 5 

To call, invoke 

.. 28 

To obtain 

... 1 

To beg 

* ... 17 

To shake 

... 1 

To set, establish 

.. 14 

To refer 

... 1 

To kindle 

... 17 

To please 

... 1 

To produce 

.. 30 

To abandon 

... 1 

To know 

... G 

To sprinkle 

... 1 

To come 

... 8 

To bring 

... 0 

To remove 

1 

Total ... 

To protect 
24G. 

2 

Number and meaning of verta connected 
word (tan dye in the JRgveda : — 

with the 

To speak 

... 7 

To make 

... G 

To convey 

... 5 

To praise 

... 4 

To give 

... 10 

To worship 

... 10 

To go 

o 

Total ... 

To be able to 

45. 

... 1 
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Number and meanings of 

verbs connected 

with 

the 

word janaya in 

the Rgveda : — 




To speak 

... 1 

To bring 


5 

To give 

... 5 

To shine 


. 1 

To make 

... 10 

To fill 


2 

To go 

... 2 





Total 


20 



Substantives 

(already men- 




tioned) 


4 



Grand Total 

30 



From the results established in the above discussion it 
will not be surprising to note the striking feature of the 
dative case in the Rgveda— the vast variety 

The vast variety £ verbs used in , connection with it. 
nt verbs used »n s , . , 

connection with the Almost every shade of meaning represent- 

e d by the verb can be traced in relation to 
the Rgvedic dative. For arrangement’s sake I shall 
classify verbs into four divisions, riz., verbs signifying 
{a) Communication (in the widest sense), (b) Feeling, 
(c) Action, (d) Movement. 

.4 . Communication 

Verbs meaning “ to give, to speak, to beg. to report, 
to open, to reveal, to bring, to carry, to send, etc." will 
come under this heading. It will be noted that by them 
is intended a sort of contact or approachment between one 
entity (a person or a thing) and another expressed by the 
dative, gen er all}’ a person. 

(1) To give : 

It i s t he use of this verb to which the dative in Latin 
and in Sanskrit ( sampradana ) owes its name. And al- 
though ancient Indian Grammarians in general hold the 
F. 3S 
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or “ create are connected with it. This further sub- 
stantiates our view of the dominating position of action 
as expressed by the verb in relation to the dative case in 
the Rgveda. 


The above facts will be 

dear from the 

following 

tables. 




Number and 

meaning of 

verbs connected 

with the 

word ngnim in the Jtgveda 



To give 

2 

To increase 

... G 

To praise 

... 4G 

To urge 

... 3 

To worship, etc. 

... 24 

To reveal 

... 1 

To choose 

... 12 

To send 

... 1 

To tell 

... 8 

To hear 

... 5 

To call, invoke 

... 28 

To obtain 

... 1 

To beg 

* . . 17 

To shake 

... 1 

To set, establish 

... 14 

To refer 

... 1 

To kindle 

... 17 

To please 

... 1 

To produce 

.. 30 

To abandon 

... 1 

To know 

... G 

To sprinkle 

... 1 

To come 

8 

To bring 

... 0 

To remove 

.. 1 

To protect 

2 


Total ... 

24G 


Number and 

meaning of verbs connected with the 

word agnaye in the Ttgveda 



To speak 

... 7 

To make 

... G 

To convey 

... 5 

To praise 

... 4 

To give 

... 10 

To worship 

... 10 

To go 

... 2 

To l>e able to 

... 1 


Total ... 

45. 
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(b) ma no (a)gne (a)casrjo (a )ghaya. — 1. 189. 5. 
“ Do not, O Agni, abandon us to evil.” 

(3) To subject or bring under subjection : — 

(a) ma no mile ca cdktave randhih. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not subject us to the accuser and the false speaker.” 
{ b ) via no (a)ijne (a)mataye ma ( a)oiratdyai nradliah. 

3. 16. 5. 

“ Do not expose us to folly or to cowardice.” 

(4) To beg: — 

{a) imahe ( a)gjiirh suvitgya. — 3. 2. 13. 

“ We beg wealth of Agni.” 

Note the impersonal dative used here. The thing begg- 
ed is put in the dative, but the person begged of is put in 
the accusative. This is the general rule with this verb 
in the Rgveda. 

(b) imahe tarn rdye. — 1. 10. 6. 
u We beg wealth of him.” 

(5) To speak, to call : — 

(a) diiukshai/a . . . taco ghntfU svadhjo mddhunafca 
rocata. — 8. 24. 20. 

“ To bright Indra, speak words sweeter than honey and 
ghee ” 

(b) hath (i adit aye prcchydmdnah pratibrarah . — 

4. 3. 8 

“ When questioned, how would you tell Aditi of my sins ?” 

(e) riSte ( a)hcatita derail . . . jndrdyu. — 5. 29. 8. 

“ All the gods called Indra.” 

(G) To listen : — 

6 $fn l srasdrah kCirdrc — 3. 33. 9. 

“ Listen attentively, O rivers, to the Ynjamuna.” 
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essence of the dative to be an “ intended object ” (animate 
or inanimate), there have been Indian authorities accord- 
ing to whom the Dative essentially signifies “ to give.” 
This was the opinion of the vrttikara of Panini (as men- 
tioned by Bhattoji Dlkshita in his Sabdakaustubha, 
p. 534), but the opinion was rejected by Patafijali who 
urged that in a sentence as Ichandikopad hydya h tasmai 
capetam daddti , “ The angry teacher gives him a slap on 
the face,” we cannot reasonably assume that an actual 
giving is meant, and yet the dative {tasmai) is used 
here. The material offered by the Rgveda shows that 
although this use of the dative, as established above, 
belongs to the very oldest chronological strata of 
the Rgveda, it is by no means the decisively pre- 
dominant meaning. Other verbs, as “to worship, 
praise, etc” equally hold their own against this 
use in the Rgveda. The name dative or sampraddna was 
only symbolic or representative and did not cover the full 
import of the case. Of the various examples of the dative 
used in connection with the verb dd- “ to give,” a couple 
of examples will suffice here : — 

(a) htndrn asmdbhyam fitdye t dr it no mitro {a)ryamft 
yacchatu. — Rg. X. 126. 7. 

“ May Vanina, Mitra and Ary a man give us happiness 
for (our) protection.” 

Note the impersonal dative {utaye) in the sense of 
purpose and the dative of person {asmdbhyam) in the same 
sentence. 

(/;) yds tubhynm ayne (n)mftiiya da tat . — 1 . 2. 9. 

“ He, O Agni, who offers Thee, the Immortal One.” 

(2) To give up, abandon : — 

{«) a yarn agni rabhiSastdye no nd pdrd dal. — 5, fl. 12. 

“ May not this Agni abandon us ’to the (fal*o) accuser,” 
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(b) ma no (a)gne (a)casrjo (a )ghdya. — 1. 180. 5. 
“ Do not, 0 Agni, abandon us to evil.” 

(3) To subject or bring under subjection : — 

(а) mil no nide ca cdktate randhth. — 7. 31. 5. 

“ Do not subject us to the accuser and the false speaker.” 

(б) mu no (a)gne (a)mutaye md (o)uf ratayai nradhah. 

3. 16. 5. ~ 

** Do not expose us to folly or to cowardice.” 

(4) To beg; — 

(а) imahe ( o)gnim suvitdya. — 3. 2. 13. 

“ We beg wealth of Agni.” 

Note the impersonal dative used here. The thing begg- 
ed is put in the dative, but the person begged of is put in 
the accusative. This is the general rule with this verb 
in the Itgveda. 

(б) imahe tarii ray 6. — 1 . 10. G. 

“ We beg wealth of him.” 

(5) To speak, to call : — 

(a) duukshaya ■ ■ ■ tdco g hr it at svddttju mddhunaha 
rocata. — 8. 24. 20. 

“To bright Indrn, speak words sweeter than honey and 
ghee.” 

(b) kathd adit aye prcchydmfinnh pratibracah . — 

4. 3. S 

“ When questioned, how would you tell Aditi of mv sms?” 

(c) r i£ce (a)hranta dee ah . . . indrdyu. — 5. 29. 8. 

“ All the gods called Indra.” 

(C) To listen ; — 

d shd $ rasa rah karate dniota. — 3. 33. 0. 

“ Fasten attentively, O rivers, to the Yajam-lna.” 
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(7) To report r — 

(a) hatha ha tad tdrunCiya tram ague . . . garbage. 

4. 3. 5. 

“ How would you report this, O Agni, to Yaruna ? ” 

(b) prd no m it ray a vdruiiayg roco {d)nagasah . — 
7. 62. 2. 


“ Report to Mitra and Yaruna our innocence.” 

(8) To praise, to sing : — 

(a) dev ay a sastim amrtuya kimsa. — 4. 3. 3. 

“ Praise immortal God.” 

(b) prd . . . hurmi stomam indray a. — 1. Cl. I. 

:t I offer praise to Indra.” 

(c) ii pasmu i gdyata narah. — 9. 11 . 1 . 

1 Sing, 0 men. unto him.” 

(9) To worship, salute, serve : — 

(a) Jcdsmai dev ay a harishd ridhema.—lO. 121 . 1 . 
‘ Which God should we worship with oblations * ” 

(b) indraw gaturututUu yrmr. — 5. 32. 10 
‘ The earth, like a loving wife, served Indra." 

(c) nydsmai deft seddhitir jihitr. — 5. 32 10. 

‘ The Goddess Svadhiti bows low before him ” 


10) To open, reveal, shine 
(a) f pit r nor jyoti r&rguya .-H 11 18 

rhou hast revealed the light to the Ana " 

sdm d'-mai mdhi t rtf hi mat rukrto 
ih\ $na<W lim ■ 

, . _ 3 . 31 . 12 - 

showed him t lie great bright home of 

essed Indra.” 
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(c) A gni ray doe htsoca. — 7. 4. 3. 

“ Agni shines unto man.” 

(11) To sell : — 

make para kdkdya deyam , nd saJidsrdya ndyutdya. 

6. 1. 5. 

“ I would not sell it even at a very high price, not for a 
thousand, not even for ten thousand. 

(12) To send : — 

(a) sdm asmdbhyam furudhti ga ishanya— 3. 50. 3. 

“ Send us cows, O great giver! 

(b) tdsmd indruya . . • prdhinotanupah. 10. 30. 7. 
“ Send the waters to that Indra. 

(13) To convey, carry, bring 

(re) agndye stutim prdbhamdhcam.— 7. 5. 1. 

“ Convey praise to Agni.” 

(h) dshastdccit ram&bharci siudbhyam . 1. 92. 13. 

“ Bring us, O dawn, that beautiful one.” 

(14) To hurl, throw 

(a) sd drib cane manushe . . . dsacishat . . . {drum. 
—10. 99. 7. 

“ lie hurled the thunderbolt on I lie man who opposed 
him.” 

(5) usmai prabhara . . . vrtraya rdjram.—l. (51. 1'2. 
“ Hurl the thunderbolt on this Vrtra. 

B. Feelings. 

Next in importance to verbs of communication, verbs 
signifying various shades of feeling (in the widest sense, 
including cognition in general) are copiously met with in 
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(7) To report : — 

(a) hatha ha tad rdtundyg tram ague . . . qarhase — 

4. 3. 5. ~ 

“ How would you report this, 0 Agni, to Varuna? ” 

(b) prd no mitrdy a rdrunayg toco (d'Snaanmh.— 

7. 62. 2. ' * 

Report to Mitra and Varuna our innocence.” 

(8) To praise, to sing: — 

(a) detaya iastim amrtaya fanisa. 4 3 3 

“ Praise immortal God.” 

(ft) prd . . . harmi stomam indrCiya.- 1. 61. 1. 

“ I offer praise to Indra.” 

(c) u pusmai guyata narah. — 9. 11. 1. 

“ Sing, 0 men, unto him.” 

(D) To worship, salute, serve : — 

(a) Jcdsmai detgya liatishd cidhema.- — 10. 121 1 
“ Which God should we worship with oblations? ” 

(ft) indra ya gattirutatUa yrme. — 5. 32. 10. 

“ The earth, like a loving wife, served Indra.” 

(c) ny dsmui deei svddhitir jihlte. — 5. 32. 10. 

“ The Goddess Svadhiti bows low before him.” 

(10) To open, reveal, shine* — 

(a) dpdrrnor jyotir arydyg . — 2 11. 18. 

“ Thou hast revealed the light to the Arya.” 

(ft) sddanarii ,v/m dsmai mdhl trhhimat stikrto 
vi hi khyait. — 3. 31. 12. 

“ T1,c Angi rasas showed him the great bright home of 
blessed Indra.” 
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the Rgveda. Like the verbs of communication they 
generally refer to the dative of persons. 

(1) To be kind : — 

a vastly a pad rate mrda. — 10. 165. 1. 

“ Be kind, 0 Rudra, to the quadruped (the cow) that gives 
us food.” 

(2) To please, to make happy : — 

(a) aihsxirdsmai pdvamdno nUat.-~ 9. 01. 3. 

“ Soma, while, flowing, pleases him.” 

(b) indrdya vfshimh . . . ajinrat. — 1. 156. 5. 

“ Vishnu rendered Indra happy." 

(3) To appreciate or recognise : — 

{agnih) ciketat ns mat. — 1. 60. 5. 

“ Agni appreciates him.” 

(4) To trust : — 

(а) srdddadhati tcishimata indrdya- — 1. 55. 5. 

“ They trust in glorious Indra.” 

(б) irdt te asmd adhuyi. — 1. 104. 7. 

“ We have reposed our confidence in this, thy (power). 

(5) To wish, pray . — 

(а) tram ague zdghdte ydd reknah paramdm t anoshi. 

1. 31. 14. 

** O Agni, the supreme wealth which }' ou ( for ) f ^ e 
yajamana.” 

(б) tathd krnu yatha ta uSmasishldye- 1 . 30 12. 

“ Do so as we pray thee for our desired object. 

(c) raritasydnn ntdnr kdrydya- 6- 2Q. 11. 

“ Wishing wealth to Usanas, the son of Kavi. ’ 
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(0) To be angry, bear malice 

(a) kim asmdbhyam jatnreih hrinlshc. — 7. 100. 14. 
“ Why are you angry with ns, 0 Agnfl ” 

(/,) guru dresho drarushe dadhnnti. — 7. 50. 19. 

“ They entertain great animosity against him who 
docs not offer oblations.” 

C. Action ( for the sake of). 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from * feel- 
ing ’ and ‘ communication ’ spccitied above) represent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
created, effected or merely exists for the sake of a person 
or a thing. While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this restricted sense are equally connected with 
persons or things. It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of things becomes prominent in the Rgveda, but even 
then it does by no means replace or drive out the dative 
of persons. It should, however, be also clearly understood 
that while the verbs of ' communication ' and * feeling ' 
(directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ‘ action.’ though connected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda, do not 
grammatically affect it. It seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative par excellence and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signified purpose 
or intention (cf. Vaiyakarana Bhiishana, Benares, page 
112), favours it. There is no doubt that this use of the 
dative as connected with verbs of action, but gram- 
matically not governed by them, is in the Rgveda incom- 
parably larger than the dative grammatically governed by 
verbs, but a development on either side within the field of 
the Rgveda is hard to trace. 
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the Jigvcda. Like the verbs of communication they 
generally refer to the dative of persons. 

(1) To be kind : — 

a vastly a pad rate mrda. — 10. 105. 1. 

“ Be kind, 0 Rudra, to the quadruped (the cow) that gives 
us food.” 

(2) To please, to make happy : — 

(а) amSurasmai pdcamdno nisnt . — 9. 91. 3. 

“ Soina, while, flowing, pleases him.” 

(б) indray a cishnuh . . . ajinvat. — 1. 150. 5. 

“ Vishnu rendered Indra happy.” 

(3) To appreciate or recognise: — 

(agnih) ciketat asmai. — 1. GO. 5. 

•“ Agni appreciates him.” 

(4) To trust : — 

(a) irdddadhati trishimata in dray a — 1. 55. 5. 

“ They trust in glorious Indra.” 

( b ) irat tc asmd ad hay i. — 1. 104 7. 

“ We have reposed our confidence in this, thy (power)-” 

(5) To wish, pray : — 

(а) tvdm agne tuglidte ydd relcnah paramam canoshi. 

1. 31. 14. 

“ O Agni, the supreme wealth which you wish (for) the 
yajamana.” 

(б) tathd kriiu yathd ta usmds Jshtdye. — 1. 30. 12. 

“ Do so as we pray thee for our desired object.” 

(c) raricasydnn atone kurydy a. — G. 20. 11. 

“ Wishing wealth to U&mas, the son of Kavi.” 
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(0) To lie angry, liear malice 

(а) him asmdhhytim jilttiredo liriutshe. 7. 100. 14. 
“ Why are you angry with us, 0 Agnil " 

(б) pun! dresho lirarushc dailhanti. — 7. 5G. 1!). 

“ They entertain great animosity against him who 
docs not offer oblations.” 

C. Action ( for the sake of). 

Verbs signifying action (as distinguished from ‘ feel- 
ing ’ and ' communication ' specified above) represent a 
vast range and include anything that is produced, done, 
created, effected or merely exists for the sake of a person 
or a thing. While the verbs of feeling and communica- 
tion generally refer to the dative of persons, verbs of 
action in this restricted sense are equally connected with 
persons or things. It is here that the dative of purpose 
and of things becomes prominent in the Rgveda, but even 
then it does by no means replnce or drive out the dative 
of persons. It should, however, be also clearly understood 
that while the verbs of * communication and feeling 
(directly govern the dative, as if it were accusative, the 
verbs of ‘ action.’ though connected with the dative and 
dominating its central notion in the Rgveda, do not 
grammatically affect it. It seems as if the dative of pur- 
pose was the original dative par excellence and Indian 
tradition, according to which the dative signified purpose 
or intention (cf. Vaiyakarana Bhushana, Benares, page 
112), favours it. There is no doubt that this use of the 
dative ' as connected with verbs of action, but gram- 
matically not governed by them, is in the Rgveda incom- 
parably 'larger than the dative grammatically governed by 
verbs, but a development on either side within the field of 
the Rgveda is hard to trace. 
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{]) To spread : — 

strnlta Imrhir adhvar&y n sad Jut. — 7. 43. 2. 

“ Properly spread the grass for the Yajfla.” 

(2) To attempt, take measures: — 

(а) cikittatrti miinushuya ksltdydya . — 1. 123. 1. 

“ Taking measures for human habitation.” 

(б) a ye kr titan fro (a )mrtatrgya gat rim.- — 1. 72. 0. 

“ Those who have been trying (taking steps) for immor- 
tality.” 

(3) To create, make, produce, accomplish : — 

(a) jyotir and h<oj a cakrathur riedkshe. — 3. 317. 7. 

“ They created light (i.e., sight) for the blind man to see.” 

(For the use of this infinitive see the section on the 
infinitive.) 

(b) jinrd gdnshtgye dhtyah. — 9. 3C8. 30. 

“ Accomplish the task of the Yajamana.” 

(4) To render fit or eligible : — 

(a) itthd ydthu te fit dye rdyd rtdya . . . sydmn . — 

5. 20. 4. 

“ Grant that we may be fit for thy protection, wealth and 
truth.” 

( b ) prd me nd mlshe bhuje bhiit. — 10. 48. 9. 

“ My devotee is fit for food and enjoyment ” 

(5) To fix, place, appoint, direct : — 

(a) yuram nard stnrate pajriydya kak shit ate aradatam 
puramdhiyam. — 1. 116. 7. 

“ o Alvins, you ordained a vigorous mind for Angiras 
Kakshlvat.” 
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(h) rfnjf m i mlj snipotyu ishe ilhilh . — 4. 54. 11. 

" Read (lit. fix) us to wealth, and food accompanied by 
good progeny.” 

(ti) To destroy : — 

Tiryuya ri.'o (u)rnfunr ifnslh . — 0, 25. 2../., 

.. “ Thou hast destroyed the ilnsyu people for the sake of 
' the Aryn.” 

(7) To win : — 

asm tihhijuf/i simjnynlim flhdniini . — 1. 10S. 13. 

“ Win wealth for us.” 

D. Movement. 

Verbs signifying “ to move, to come, to approach, to 
reach,” refer to the object of movement, the * Woliin- 
easns.’ I give below some examples of the dative as 
■ Wohincastts.’ It will he noticed that several examples 
of the object of movement are datives of “ the Receiver.” 
This further reduces the importance of the ‘ Wohincasus ' 
dative in the Rgveda. 

(1) so (n )dhcnrt,ya parinlynte knei/i.—'A 2. 7. 

‘ ' The wise one is led to the Yajfla. 

(2) imlmyni nras&gatnm asmabhyam.— l . 94. 7. 

“ Come to us, O Indra and Agni, with your protection.” 

(3) tnsthur mamnishlh pvdydve. 1. 140. 8. 

“ The flames set out to meet Agni who was coming to 
them.” 

(4) asmabhyam parasra dharayd- 9. 2. 0. 

“ Flow unto us, 0 Soma, in a shower. 

In this connection Speyer points out (page 11) that 
the * Wohincasus ’ may refer to a person, and his theory 
F. 39 
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is (p. 33) that the dative of the receiver (the object of giv- 
ing) is a later development of the * Wohincasus.’ But if 
the object of movement is a person, there is no reason why 
•a hard and fast line should be drawn between that dative 
of person which is a * Wohincasus * (the object of move- 
ment) and that dative of person who is the receiver. The 
difference between these two datives of persons may be a 
difference of degree, but it cannot lx? a difference of kind. 
For instance, in the above t\vo examples nos. 2 and 4, 
when it is said, “ come to us ”, “ flow unto us,” there is 
no reason to suppose that the dative of persons in these 
sentences being a ' Wohincasus ’ is fundamentally and 
essentially different from the dative which Speyer calls the 
‘ Receiver.’ Is there absolutely no nuance of the “ Re- 
ceiver ” in these two examples ? Is not a faint glimpse of 
giving or receiving involved in the coining and the flow- 
ing asked for in these two sentences? Is not the person 
who wants the coming and flowing interested in or affected 
by the action concerned ? In my opinion the central and 
controlling element in all these so-called stages in the 
development of the dative, viz., predicative action, is 
present in both the cases, only with this difference that 
the verb like all verbs of action as specified above, does 
not grammatically govern the * Wohincasus ’ dative, while 
it does govern Speyer’s “Receiver-dative.” 

The dative connected with substantives and adjectives 
is comparatively rare in the Rgveda; and in many cases, 

, as shown above, the so-called substantives 

Datives connected ... 

with substantives and adjectives are dim verbal forms, 
and adjectives. This dative may be classified into six 
kinds : — 

1. The Dative -of Advantage. 

2. The Dative of Disadvantage. 

3. The Dative of Relation. 

‘ 4. The Dative of Possession. 
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5. The Dative of Capacity. 

6. The Dative of Represeiitation. 

h The Dative of Advantage. • ' , 

Adjectives signifying ‘ kind,’ * amiable,’ ‘ useful,’ 
etc., and substantives signifying ‘guide’ ‘benefactor,’ 
etc., can be brought under this heading. 

A. Kind : 

prdmatU ca karate. — 1. 31. 0. 

“ And (0 Agni) be kind to the Yajamana.” 

B. Amiable : 

r&jft victim at it hi $ edru r dydve . — 2. 2. 8. 

“ The Lord of his people, a guest amiable to the Yaja- 

mana.” 

.C* ‘Easy: 

" pathdh Sftgdm no (a)sydi devdmtaye krdlii . — 2. 23. 7. 

“ Make our path easy for this Yajfla.” 

D. Well-wishing : 

karate jaranyiir tip rah preshthah. — 10. 61. 23. 

“ The Brahman wishing distinction to the Yajamana * 
became their favourite ” 

E. Guide : 

asmdbhyam gdtuvittamah . . . ydhi . — 9. 106. 6. 

“ Come to us as our best guide.” 

F. Benefactor : 

dsmd urticdkrir adbhntah . — 2. 26. 4. 

* (Brhaspati) is a great benefactor of this (Yajamana).” 
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G. Useful: 

dmd hhatn suparaneand. — 10. 18. IT. 

“ Be useful to him.” 

2. The Da tire of Disadvantage. 

rshidrishe marutah . . . srjata (hi sham. — 1. 30. 10. 

“ O Maruts! Create a Destroyer of the enemy of Itshis.” 

2. . The Dative of Delation. 

{a) gambhirt cid hharati gddhdm dsmai. — 0. 24. 8. 

“ For him deep places become shallow.” 

(h) sdbandhii vbhe (d)smai. — 3. 1. 10. 

“ Heaven and earth are his friends.” 

(c) dhdny asmai sudind bhavanti. — 7. 11. 2. 

“ For him (the sacrificer) all days become good days.” 

(d) risvahu ( a)smai saranfih santrdtra. — 10 18. 12. 

“ May the dust of the earth be a home every day to him.” 

(e) ribhur vihasmai bhurandya.—l. 31. 2. 

“ (He) who has all forms in the whole universe.” 

(/) sayiih katidhd cid dyave . — 1. 31. 2. 

" In how many ways present with every man ! ” 

[g) tv am agne prathamdm dyiim dydve deed akrnvan 
nahushtsya rifpatim. — 1. 31. 12. 

“ The Gods appointed thee, O Agni, as a general under 
the human king, Nahuska.” 

(A) vihasmai karmane purohitah. — 1. 55. 3. 

“ A leader in every action.” 
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4- The Dative of Possession {(jiving the sense of the 
genitive). 

(a) prd yd lam rardmd jdn dya . — 7. 70. 5. 

“ Come to the Ya jam ana’s Yajiia.” 

{h) in dray a tdrislnr dnuttnh . — 3. 31. 13. 

“ Imlra’s powers are natural. ” 

(c) asmdbhyani rartir ydtam . — 1. 117. 2. 

“ Come to our house.” 

5. The Dative of Capacity {used in connection irith 
adjectives and particles meaning “fit," “capable). 

(а) tarn a no (a)rkdm am ft dya jxishtam ime dhdsuh . — 
7. 07. 5. 

“ They have bestowed upon us this food which is enough 
for immortality.” 

(i b ) yo (a)smd. dram suktaih . — 1. 70. 5. 

“ Who offers praise worthy of him (Agni).” 

(c) bhutam .... ajramte rathine idktam dr cate . — 
10. 40. 5. 

“ O Asvins, you are fit to meet the enemy, equipped with 
horses and cars.” 

6 ‘. The Dative of Representation {somebody acting on 
behalf of another). 

{a) indrain asmdbhyani ydcatat. — 9. 86. 41. 

“ Beg Indra on our behalf. 

(б) sidhra ague dhiyo {a)sme.~ 10. 7. 4. 

“ O Agni, praise on our behalf has been offered.” 
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There is no doubt that the infinitive in the very kernel 
of the Rgvcda has a tendency to develop the essential sense 
r , of the verb, viz., action (cf. mdhi karma 
it* relation to the kartare ’ ‘ to do great actions ’ 2. 22. 3, 

dative. _ „ _ 0 

also cf. 3. 35. 7., 3. 43. 29), but its close 
relation and even occasional identity with the dative can 
be illustrated by the following examples : — 

1 . The infinitive used strictly as a noun in the dative 
case : — 


(a) mu no vide ra cdktarr {a)ryo randhlh. — 7. 3t. 5. 

“ Do not expose - us, O Lord, to the (false) accuser and the 
(harsh) speaker.” 

Here the infinitive rdktacc (‘ speaker ’) is used as a 
Noun in the dative case. 

(b) Infinitive used as abstract noun. 

yam yndhyamdnd draff hatante. — 2. 12. 9. 

“ Whom they, while fighting, call for protection.” 

2. The infinitive has not only been used as a noun 
in the dative case; but reverse examples can also be shown, 
i.p., the noun in the dative case has been used in the 
sense of the infinitive. Here are a few examples ; — 

(a) ridarh man a rr gat urn ishtdyp . — 10. 49. 9. 

“ I gave the man the way to traverse.” 

(b) ( dgnim mi tram na) jardyai dccha vada. — 1. 38. 33. 

“ Tell also Agni, the friend, to praise.” 

Here the dative noun jardyai is used in the infinitive 
sense. 

(c) muiicdmi tra harishd jfranaya ham ajnatayaksk - 

mdl.— 1. 161. 1. — — 

“ Bv means of homa, I cure you of this mysterious disease, 
in order that you may live.” 
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These examples show the frequent syntactical identity 
of the dative and the infinitive. 

The infinitive, connected with another word in 
the genitive ease, becomes a dative noun in the following 
examples : — 

(a) aft mrdhtth si < rat ho jirdsr unit. — 2. 28. 7. 

“ Thoroughly oppress injurious beings for our life.” 
(Also of. G. GO. f>., 7. 02. 5.) 

(b) ( nidhdyi ) . . . agnfr mdnusha irayddhyai . — 4. 2. .1 
“ Agni was set up for man’s access to Heaven.” 

(c) i shy (inn drndmsy a path carddliyai. 1. Gl. 12. 

“ Bringing down showers for the movement of waters. 

The above examples further confirm the frequent 
syntactical identity of the dative and the infinitive. 

4. Association of both the dative and the infinitive 
in the sense of purpose. 

(«) krdliina ftrdhvTin card thuya jivdse — 1. 30. 14. 

“ liaise us for movement and for life.” 

(b) d ta etv rndvnh piinah krdtee ddkshdya jlruSO . — 
10. 57. 4. 

“ May your mind come to us again for action, tor power 
and for life 1 ” 

Note the unity and continuity of the same strain in 
these different grammatical forms. 

Dr. Giles in his Manual of Comparative Philology 
(p. 328) suggests that the frequent use in Latin of the 
dative (in the sense of the accusative) 
.tuu., 0 , 11 ," when another infinitive is used in tile 
infinitive same sentence (e.g., hoc mihi baud laborist 

laborem hunc potiri ) could have been developed through 
attraction to the infinitive. The example quoted from 
Delbriick could be reinforced by several more examples. 
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But the further interesting point is that in the Rgveda 
this attraction has affected not only the accusative case, 
but all other cases as well. Here are some examples : — 

, (1) Nominative : — 

'pdritarah 'punitdna somam indrdya pat are . — 9. 4. 4. 
“ 0 pressers of Soma! press the soma, so that Indra may 
drink it (lit. for Indra to drink).” 

(2) (lenitive : — 

idenyo { u)rbhdya jirdse. — 1. 140. 5. 

“ He is praised for the longevity of the Ya jam an a.” 

(3) Locative: — 

ilia kshdyaya jirdse. — 10. 53. 1. 

“ To live in this world.” 

(4) Accusative : — 

Here is a striking example in which the accusative 
seems to have been affected, not only by the attraction of 
the infinitive, but also of phonetic analog}' : — 
ritrasmai sdhase sdhadhyai . — G. 1. 1. 

“ To subdue every powerful foe.” 




SELF AND NON-SELF IN EARLY BUDDHISM 
Late Prof. Dr. M. IVinternitz. 

Unless we assume that the whole Tipifaka is a grand 
falsification of the monks who have entirely misunderstood 
the teaching of their Master,' Golamn Buddha must have 
taught a doctrine of salvation. “ Salvation ” meant to 
him — as to other teachers of his time — release from 
Saihsara, from the 111 (dukkha, Unrest, Suffering) caused 
hy the ever returning round of birth, old age, death and 
rebirth. The deeper cause of all this 111 is ignorance, 
hence salvation can only lie attained by true knowledge. 
Therefore the Buddha was, as all teachers of salvation in 
India have been since the times of the oldest Upani$ads, 
also a philosophical thinker. 

To talk of Buddhism as “ mere ethics ” or “ merely 
a doctrine of salvation ” is no less wrong than talking of 
it as if it had been only a system of philosophy. Religion 
and philosophy have never been separated in India, least 
of all in Buddhism. 

Now in India, as elsewhere, new philosophical ideas 
are always based on earlier thoughts, whether they be ac- 
cepted or modified or contradicted. It is true, the 
philosophical ideas of the oldest Upanisads probably came 
to Gotama Buddha only as a faint echo from past centu- 
ries." It is characteristic that Brahman in Buddhist texts 
is only known as a masculine, as a personal god, while the 

1 This is wliat Mrs. 1th y* Davids wants us to believe, though she 
does not express it as bluntly as Georg Grimm (Die Wissenschaft 
ties Buddhismus Leipzig, 1923, p. 2 note), who speaks of the 
“ killing of the Bwldha idea by its professed guardians,’ the 
learned monks. 

2 Cf. H. Oldenherg , Die Lehre der TTpauiskaden und die 
Anfhnge des Buddhismus, 1915, p. 285 ff. 
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Upanisadic neuter Brahman is entirely unknown. On the 
other hand, there cannot be the least doubt that Buddha 
was. familiar with Samkhya and Yoga ideas, such as we 
first meet with in the second stratum of the Upanisad 
literature. The tradition that Gotama went to two 
teachers of Samkhya and Yoga, has all the appearance of 
being based on historical facts. 

Neither the mythological aspect of the soul as a kind 
of homunculus in the heart of man, or as being identical 
with Prapa, or as wandering about in dreams, leaving 
the body for a time and returning to it again, nor the 
metaphysical idea of the unity of the inner Atman and 
the universal Paramatman are ever discussed in the 
numerous passages dealing with the Anattavada. It is 
the doctrine of a permanent eternal soul, taught by the 
Samkhya and by the Jainas, against which the Anatta- 
vada is directed. 

There has been much discussion about the real mean- 
ing of this Anattavada, both among the followers of the 
different sects of Buddhism, and among European 
scholars. Years ago Prof. F. Otto Schrader 3 4 expressed 
it as his opinion that Buddha did not deny a soul, but 
that his views about the soul were so very different from 
the traditional views, that he must needs appear to his 
contemporaries ns a denier of the soul. Afore recently 
Prof. O. Strauss said : “ The majority of scholars who 

know Buddhism from the originnl documents, today 
incline to the opinion, that the assertion that earliest 
Buddhism denied the soul and held Nirvana to be Nought, 
cannot be upheld.”* Georg Grimm calls the denial of a 
soul a “ monstrosity ” invented in degenerated Buddhism 
by men of weak intellects who misunderstood Buddha’s 

3 UoW ileii Staml i1«t stir Z<*it 31nho- 

\irai mi'! ]Li(li]}iai, Stra*»!>urjr, p. 5. 

4 I)rut*r!i<' I,itpr»tur7ci tuiip, 1920, ml. 21 1. 
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teaching that the self was unknowable, for a denial of the 
self . 5 * Similarly, Mrs. Rhys Davids tells us in her latest 
book* that to imagine that a man like Gotama of the 
Sakyans was “ trampling upon ” the Upanisadic idea of 
Atman as the Divine in man, “ is to libel him unspeak- 
ably.” Dr. Karl Seidcnstiicker 7 * * says that the very 
Anattfi doctrine, if rightly understood, presupposes the 
reality of the Atman as a matter of course. Professor J. 
W. Hauer * declares: “ If there is anything certain, it 
seems to me to be this, that Buddha stuck to a last reality 
in man, only he did not identify it with anything that is 
in an}' way to be grasped by ordinary experience.” 
Professor A. B. Keith 0 again says: “ We cannot doubt 
that the Buddha held the doctrine of retribution and, 
this being admitted, it becomes impossible logically to 
believe that he held the doctrine of the denial of the Atman 
as it is presented in the Pali texts.” On the other hand, 
Professor Th. Stcherhatsky 10 says with regard to the 
Anntmavada: “Whosoever wishes to understand Bud- 
dhism must fully realize the decision and the vigour with 
which this doctrine is professed and defended. In this 
respect Buddhism stands alone among the great philoso- 
phies and religions of mankind.’ Prof. Stclierbatsky 11 
relies chiefly on the scientific representation of the Anatma- 
vada by Vasubandhu. His strongest argument seems to 
me to be that the later phases of Buddhist philosophy all 
presuppose the denial of a permanent Ego. 


5 Die Wissensoliaft ties Buddliisinus, p. 1 f and 27. 

0 A Manual of Buddhism (1932), p. 154. 

7 Zeitsclirift fur Buddliismus IX, 1931, p. 242. 

s Der Toga als Ileilvw-eg, Stuttgart 1932, p. 50 f. 

® Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p.*400. 

10 Bulletin of the School of Oriental Studies VI, 1931, p. 873. 

11 See also his paper “ TheSoul Theory of the Buddhist? ” 
(Bulletin de 1’ Academic des Sciences de Russie 1919), p. 823 ff. 
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Though we cannot, as Prof. Stcherbatsky rightly 
points out, expect to find in the Pali Canon anything like 
the scientific precision found in a Sastra like that of 
Vasubandhu, it is after all the Pali Canon in which — in 
spite of all scepticism as to its being the genuine word of 
Buddha which I share with Mrs. Rhys Davids , Professor 
Keith and others — we can hope to find the most risible 
traces of the original teaching of Gotama the Buddha. 

It may, therefore, be of some use, to survey once 
more the most important passages on Anatta and Atta in 
the Pali Canon. 

The most authoritative passage on the Anatta doctrine, 
at least according to the canon of the Thera vadins, is the 
Anattalakkhana-Sutta 12 which was preached by the 
Buddha to the first five Bhikkhus immediately after the 
Dhammacakkappavattana-Sutta. Here it is said : 

Neither the body (rupa), nor any one of the psychical 
factors of individual existence, feelings, ideas, volitions, 
consciousness (vedana, safifia, saxikhara, viflfiana), can be 
said to be atta, the Self. For they are all subject to III, 
and we are not able to say with regard to them : “ Let 

my body, my feelings, etc., be such and such.” Moreover, 
these five Khandhas or factors of individual existence, 
are perishable (anicca) and therefore represent Til or Un- 
rest (dukkha). Of anything that is perishable, subject 
to change, representing 111, it cannot be said : “ This is 

mine, this am I, this is my self.” Having gained this 
knowledge, the monk turns away from body, feelings, 
ideas, volitions and consciousness with disgust, gets rid 
of passions, and realises his emancipation, knowing that 
*' destroyed is rebirth, accomplished the holy life, done is 
the task, there is no further return to this condition.” 


15 Vina\ap., MaLjva^pa 1, G, 33 £.=5ahirntta G9 (III. p, CG 

n.) 
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What is emphasized here and repeated over and over 
again in the Pfili Suttas, is this : Our physical being as 
well as our feeling, perceiving and thinking, volitions and 
activities, and even our very consciousness are ever chang- 
ing and impermanent, causing Unrest or 111 (dukkha), 
hence they cannot be an eternal, permanent, self (atta), 
and it is mere conceit to say : “lam this, this is 
mine,” “ this is myself ” or even “ I am.” This conceit 
of “ I ” and “ mine ” must be got rid of by him who 
would reach the goal of Nirvana. This is the very essence 
of the Buddha-Dhanima. 13 The Sakkayaditthi i.e., 
the belief that individual existence is an absolute reality 
involving the existence of an eternal soul, is often denounc- 
ed as heresy. To speak of an individual called by such 
and such a name, is mere convention. 15 The doctrine of 
an individual’s eternal soul ( attamda ) is a doctrine of 
fools. Denounced is also the Sassatavada, “ the doctrine 
of the Eternal,” as it is taught f. i. in theKatha-Upamsad, 
in the Bhagavadglta, and in the Samkhya system. But 
the U cchedatuda, “ the doctrine of Annihilation , also 
is denounced as heretical. 1 ” It is true that of the Tatha- 
gata who has got rid of the conceit of “ I ” and “ mine,” 
no consciousness can lie pointed out anywhere either in this 
life or when he has passed away. But this does not 
mean that he does not exist, but only that he is untraceable, 
unknowable, not to be described in any way whatsoever. 

In none of the numerous passages in which the Anatta 
theory is discussed, do we find any positive statement 
about an atta. Mrs. Rhys Davids and Dr. K. Seiden- 
slucker indeed, tell us that all the passages on the Anatta 


.3 Sen especially AipittuM. Vol. I, p. 133 f. 

14 T ,1„ ant think that this mlliiymhHJu call he separated from 
the a. s. N. D„ W ta, History of India,, 

Philosophy I, r- 25" L . . 


llosophy i, r- 

is Cf. llaijliinia 44, Sainyutta V, 10. 
.« Majjliima 22, Vol. I, P- 136 B. 
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imply that there is an eternal permanent self, different 
from our physical and psychical being, the Atman of the 
TJpanisads, the real man, the “ Man in Man/’ If this 
were so, it would indeed be strange that our texts or the 
Buddha himself should have so carefully avoided saying 
this directly. On the contrary, all kinds of speculations 
and erroneous views about an eternal self are even declared 
to be a hindrance on the way to Nirvana. Questions re- 
garding the nature of such a self are not answered by the 
Buddha, because such knowledge can never lead to the 
end of 111. 17 

On the other hand, the self or ego in the conventional 
meaning of the word is never denied. It is not denied 
that there is a self which thinks, speaks, feels, acts and 
experiences the results of karman in the course of rebirths. 
Only to believe that this self is an absolute reality, eternal, 
and everlasting, is declared to be an utterly erroneous 
view. Hence it is possible to speak, in this sense of the 
word, of seeking or knowing one’s self, of controlling and 
restraining one’s self, and of man being responsible for 
his own deeds. 

Mrs. Rhys Darids has often quoted the little story in 
the Vinnya Pitaka (Mahavagga 1, 14), in which the 
Buddha tells the young men who are in search of a run- 
away woman : “ Were it not better that you were seeking 
the self? ” There may be in these words a faint echo of 
Chit ndog} \5 - TJ pa n isa d VIII, 3, 1 and similar Upanisadic 
sayings, but this certainly docs not mean that what 
Buddha understood by “ self ” is the “ God who is the 
self of you,” as Mrs. Rhys Darids thinks, hut the whole 
context shows, and the whole Tipitaka proves, that “ seek 
the self ” means here: “ Learn the truth about the self, 
as it is taught in the Anattalakkhnna Sutta and ever so 


Set? f. i. Majjhinia 2. 
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many other Sottas, viz., that the five Khandhas are not an 
eternal self.” In the Angnttara Nikaya (Vol. IV, p. 11) 
it is said that a monk is called “ self-knowing _ (attafiflu) 
when he knows : “So far am I advanced in faith, virtue, 
learning, renunciation, wisdom, and illumination. 

It is true that the conversation between King Pase- 
nadi of Ivosala and his consort Queen Mnllika 18 does 
remind us of the famous Upanisad dialogue between 
Yfyjfiavalkva and his wife Maitreyi.» But we know that 
the Buddha liked to make use of Brahman, cal phrases 
and reminiscences, though putting quite a different 
meaning into them. What the dialogue in question means 
is clearly expressed in the gC,M : “ Wandering through 
all the quarters of the world m his thought, one never 
finds anywhere one dearer than the self. Thus it is also 
with others : the self is dear to every one. Therefore he 
who loves the self should not do harm to another. Mrs. 
Rhys Davids” thinks that this conclusion with its teach- 
ing of “pseudoethics” is not original, hut that the 
“self ” in the dialogue must not he understood as mean- 
ing " my own self ” in the ordinary sense, but that it 

must be taken as meaning the “ Divine Kinsman, the 
immanently Divine in every man,” for the assertion 
that a man is supremely dear to himself sticks m the 
millet ” I do not see why the Buddhist saying should 
“ stick in the gullet ” any more than the “ Love tby 
neighbour as thyself ” of the Old and the New Testament, 
or the “ golden rule ” (so little followed) : “ Do by others 
as you would be done by. 

The whole chapter in which the dialogue of King 
Pasenadi and Mallika occurs, is concerned with moral 
teaching, and has nothing to do with metaphysics. The 

is SaiUjnitta III, 1. 3, Vol. I, p. 75. 

wjlrlindar. Up. II. L IY , °- 

20 Sakya, p. 1SS. 
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same King Pasenadi says a few pages earlier: “ For 
whom, now, is the self a dear friend, and for whom is the 
self a hateful enemy? . . . They whose conduct in deed, 
word, and thought is evil, for them the self is a hateful 
enemy. Even though they were to say : ‘ Dear to us 
is the self,' nevertheless the self is for them a hateful 
enemy. Why is this? Because that which an enemy 
would do to an enemy, even that are they themselves doing 
to the self. Therefore for them is the self a hateful enemy. 
And they whose conduct in deed, word, and thought is 
virtuous, for them is the self a dear friend,” etc. 51 

Numerous are the passages in the Nikayas in which 
atta, “ self,” is used merely as “ a conventional label for 
the totality of any living individual,” 28 in order to impress 
some moral teaching, f. i. in the Attavagga of the Dham- 
mapada (vss. 157 — 1G6). In such sayings as “ Rouse 
thyself by thyself, restrain thyself by thyself,” etc., or 
“ For the self is the guardian of the self, the self is the 
refuge of the self, therefore curb thyself as a merchant 
curbs a good horse,” 23 the “ self ” certainly has nothing 
to do with an eternal soul. 

In Anguttara III, 40, 4 (Vol. I, p. 149) also atta, 

“ self ” comes very near our “ conscience ” : “ There is 

no secret place in the world where thou couldst conceal 
thy wicked deed, thy self (atta), O man, knows whether 
it is true or false. Thou slightest, indeed, O my friend, 
thy noble self, if thou wouldst conceal from thy sejf the 
wickedness that is in thy self.” 

That the individual is responsible for his deeds, is 
clearly brought out, in a mythological manner in the 


B1 Saiimitta III, 1, 4 in the translation of Mrs. Rhys David ♦ 
(Kindred Saying I, p. 98 f.) who (in 1917) says in her note that 
she assigns “ no metaphysical import to this dramatization of 
consciousness into a dual subject.’' 

m Mrs. Rhyt Davids in Encyclopedia of Eeligion and Ethics 
X T , 351. 

s* Ehammapada 379 f. 
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Devadiita-Sutta (Majjhima 130), when King Yarn tells 
the evil-doer, before he hands him over to the tortures of 
hells “ Your deeds were not committed by your 
parents or by your brothers and sisters, or by your friends 
and kinsfolk, or by recluses and brahmins, or by the gods, 
they were committed by none but yourseli, and it is you 
yourself who will reap the fruits thereof. - 

This responsibility for one’s deeds is also emphasized 
in the Dhammapada verse (105): “ By ones self tie 

wicked deed has been done, by one’s self one becomes 
impure, by one’s self the wicked deed remains undone by 
one's self one becomes pure. Purity and impurity belong 
to one’s self, it is impossible that one should purify 

In all these and many other Suttas dealing with the 
Anatta theory, nowhere the question of any contradiction 
between this theory and the doctrine of transmigration 
1 rr mm,, i« raised. Such discussions are found 
in the MiliudapaCha, where the difficulty is solved by the 
theory of SaJuna ,« that is, of “ a living continuous 
fluid complex, which does not remain quite the same for 
two consecutive moments, but which continues for an end- 
less number of existences, bridging an endless number of 
deaths, without becoming completely different from it- 
self The Milindapaftha (II. 2, 6) explains this y 
such similes as that of the man who steals mango fruits 

=‘ TIimT tortures are^ described jgh “ { S 

that I cannot hnng my ^ mout ]j 0 f t ] ie Buddha or any of Ins 
could ever have come 

early disciples. jgQ * translation by Lord 

t SST' ™ n - 11 25 °- See 

aIS %fT," tt : r :r™odd 5 na occurs only iu Somyutta, Tol. HI, 

P ' 1 m’we^Fn/Kr |S. ' The <° Ki " ana - Cambridge 
1917, p. 35. 

F 41 
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and is punished as a thief in spite of his saying that the 
mango fruits he has stolen are not t lie same which the man 
had planted. 

In the Nikayas it seems that the Patiecasninuppada 
doctrine was su/Iicicnt to show in which way one existence 
is connected with former and with future existences, and 
that the real connecting link between the existences of one 
individual is his Kantian. As it is said in the Samyutta 
XII, 37 : “ This, ye monks, is not your body, nor that 

of others. You have rather to sec in it, . ye monks, the 
old deed (knmmnm), the result of actions, volitions and 
feelings (in former existences).” 

The warning, so often repeated in the Pfili Suttas, 
against the conceit of “ I " and ** mine,” against think- 
ing that one’s individual existence is an absolute reality, 
has also an ethical character. For the ordinary follower 
of Buddha, who does not and cannot aspire to final eman- 
cipation, the religion of “ non-self-ism ” is practically 
a religion of unselfishness. In this sense it is understood 
hv modem Buddhists.-”' But the Anattata doctrine in its 
proper meaning also, as the belief that the notion of in- 
dividuality has to be entirely got rid of in order to reach 
Nirvana, has at least an ethical import. This is proved 
by the fact that Upadana, the cause of craving (tanha) 
which is at the root of 111 (dukkhaj, rs not only the cling- 
ing to sensuality (kama), but also the clinging to the 
Attavada. 20 

It is not a psychological or logical error to say : “ I 
am,” “ this is mine,” “ this is my self,” but a moral 
defect. Mrs Rhys Davids 30 has already compared witE 
this the Saiiikhya aphorism (Samkhya Kanka 64) : nasmi 

- 9 See S. Tachtbamt, The Etliics of Buddhism, London 192G, 
p. 180 ff., and T. Matmnnoto in Europaische Bevue, 1931, p. 5G9 if. 

=° Bi s ha yikava, XT, Vol. II, p. 28. 

3,1 Sahj-a, p. 19G. 
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na me naham, “ I am not, not of me, not I ”, which is said 
to follow from a study of the Sfuiikhya Principles (tattva). 
In the Yogasutra (II, 3), too, the “ conceit of I am ” 
(asmita) appears in the list of the moral defects (klesa) 
together with ignorance, lust, hatred, and attachment. 

Almost in literal agreement with the Buddhist 
Suttas we read in the Markarideya Purana (38, C) -• “ The 
idea of * mine ’ is the root of 111, the idea ‘ this is not 
mine * is final beatitude.” Or : “ He who wishes to 
become free, must give up attachment with all his might; 
where there is no attachment, there is an end of the talk 
* That is mine.’ Having abandoned the idea of ‘ mine ’ 
(nirmamatvain) leads to bliss ” (ib. 39, 3f .). Subahu tells 
the King of Ka6i : In order to reach final emancipation, 
“ thou shalt form no notion of ‘ mine,' nor of ‘ 1, 5 O 
King ” (ib. 44, 22). The section of the Markandeya 
Purana in which these sentences occur is mainly a treatise 
on Yoga. But what is said about the duties and charac- 
teristics of the Yogin differs little from the Arhat ideal 
found in the Buddhist texts. 

As the Anattii doctrine is both psychology and ethics, 
so the final goal of Buddhist teaching, the Nirvana, is 
both metaphysics and ethics, and the fundamental truth 
on which all Buddhist teaching is based — the fact of 
dufckha or III — is not only philosophy but ethics as well. 

Whatever may be understood by Buddhists or Brah- 
mans by Nirvana or Moksa, whether it be joining the 
infinite Nought which is as real to the Indian way of 
thinking as is the Akasa, the Void, or union with the 
Deity, the Absolute, the Brahman, or the All in which 
the individual is merged, — it always means the abandon- 
ment of the notion of individuality, and with this it 
implies the truth (whether it is expressly stated or not) 
that man cannot be freed from 111 and suffering, unless 
he forgets his own self, unless he realizes that he is a 
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mere particle of the All, and that bliss can only be reach- 
ed by him "who gives himself up to the greater All, Avhich 
if viewed from an ethical point of view, results in the 
Mahayana ideal of the Bodhisattva who says ; “ What 
right have I to make any difference between my self and 
that of my neighbour, between my own welfare and his ?” 
And finally, the truth of 111 or Leiden (suffering), the 
first of the Four Noble Truths of the Buddha, — is not its 
deepest meaning that of Mitlciden (suffering with others), 
resulting in Mitleid (compassion)? It is, after all, not 
Buddhist philosophy — whether we value it as low as 
Professor Keith does, or as highly as Professor Stcker- 
batsky values it — , which has won the hearts of the un- 
numbered millions, but the Religion of Lore and Commas-- 
sion, which the teaching of the Buddh.a has been from the 
beginning, and has remained during all its phases. 
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